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T will readily be conceived, that when we propose to review 

any of the works of Euclid, it is the editor, not the author, 
who is to be the subject of animadversion. A geometer who 
has stood the test of more than two thousand years; who has 
resisted the attacks of so many critics, and supported the weight 
of so many commentators ; whose writings kept alive the sacred 
fire of science when it was almost extinguished over the whole 
earth, and now shine with undiminished lustre amidst the great- 
est splendour of scientific discovery—such an author is not to be 
moved by the praise or the censure of modern criticism ; his place 
in the Temple of Fame is irrevocably fixt, and nothing remains 
for us but to hail him as one of the immortals. 

But the high privileges to which such an author may justly 
lay claim, do by no means descend to his commentators, who, 
en the other hand, incur a responsibility m proportion to the va- 
lue and dignity of the work which they undertake to explain, 
and cannot be permitted to connect their names with one that is 
already illustrious, without satisfying the world that they have 
a title to so high a distinction. Such a title, indeed, many of 
the commentators on Euclid are well prepared to support : ‘and 
not to mention Theon and Proclus among the ancients ; among 
the moderns, Commandine, C —s Gregory, Barrow, and, last 
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of all,Simson, have claims to public gratitude which will be always 
recognized. The latter, in particular, has restored that part of 
the elements which he undertook to explain, to more, we are well 
convinced, than even its original excellence; and has not only 

urified it from the errors which editors and transcribers had in- 
troduced, but has even cleared it from some mistakes into which 
it would seem the author himself had fallen. His edition of 
Euclid has accordingly been well received all over Europe ; it is 
held in the highest estimation ; and an author who has written 
to excellent purpose on the elements, as well as on the higher 
branches ofthe mathematics, has remarked that the publication 
of it ought to be regarded as an important event in the history 
of geometry. (La “Croiz, Elemens de Geomet. Disc. Prel. 27.) 
This, however, is not the opinion of the editor now before us, 
who often censures Simson with much asperity; but with what 
reason will appear more fully as we proceed. 

Dr. Horsley has already essayed his skill as an editor in more 
than one instance. His first attempt, if we mistake not, was 
made on Appollonius’s Books of Inclinations, in which he was 
more than a mere editor, having restored that work from a short 
account of its contents that had been accidentally preserved in 
the Mathematical Collections of Pappus. In this, though it re- 
quired more than the usual exertions of a comme ntator, no very 
great difficulty presented itself ; and Dr. Horsley acquitted himse if 
very muc h to the satisfaction of geometers. 

His next attempt was infinitely more arduous, and the success 
that attended it was infinitely less. This was a complete edition 
of the works of Sir Isaac Newton, accompanied with notes; a 
work requiring the exertion of uncommon talents, and accom- 
panied with difficulties which Dr. Horsley was by no means pre- 
pared to overcome. Indeed, we know of no ‘literary project, 
even in this age of literary adve snture, of which the failure has 
been more complete. The reader, at every step, must desiderate 
not only the extensive in formation, the philosophic views, the 
profound skill in geometry, but also the patient and elaborate re- 
search which were indispe ‘nsable in so greata work. Those ele- 
mentary parts of which Newton has sometimes condescended to 
treat, are enlarged on by his commentator at considerable length ; 
but in the gr eat and immortal books, where every word, almost, 
supplies matte r for profound investigation, you may turn over 
many pages without meeting with a single remark. What wants 
elucidation the most, is the least treated of ; the difficult parts of 
the new analysis are not explained ; the views that guided New- 
ton in his discoveries are not unfolded, nor the effects which 
those discoveries have produced ; the corrections, the enlarge- 
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ments, the improvements, that have been made on them after 
a hundred years of laborious and profound investigation—con- 
cerning all these, the most perfect silence is observed. No hint 
escapes to make us suppose that the editor was acquainted with 
this part of his subject; and for any thing that his commentary 
contains, it might have been written the year after the book of 
the Principia was published. It can indeed stand in no compa- 
rison, for utility, with that of Le Sieur and Jaquier, and still less, 
for elegance, with that of Madame Chastellet. The whole car- 
ries with it the air of a work undertaken without due preparation ; 
carried on with little industry or ardour, and abandoned, in ef- 
fect, long before it was brought to a conclusion. A philosopher,* 
who has pursued the discoveries of Newton the farthest of any 
of his successors, has said, that a commentary on the Principia 
of Newton, such as it deserves to have, will hardly do less ho- 
nour to the age which produces it, than that work itself did to 
the seventeenth century. We are well convinced of the truth 
of this remark. The glory of accomplishing so great a work is 
a noble prize, still left to posterity to contend for. 

In the volume now before us, as the learned Bishop had not 
to encounter the same difficulties, he is not chargeable with 
the same defects; and it will be readily acknowledged, that he 
made a far juster estimate of his powers, when he undertook to 
comment on the Elements of Euclid, than when he began to in- 
terpret the Principia of Newton. Yet there are, we doubt not, 
who will be of opinion, that the praise due to both works may 
be expressed nearly in the same words, and that their merit eon- 
sists in being fuller and more elegant editions than are usually to 
be met with. . 

The edition of Euclid now offered to the public, consists of 
the first twelve books of the Elements; it is elegantly printed, 
and does credit to the Clarendon press. ‘The translation follow- 
ed in the first six books, and in the eleventh and twelfth, is that 
of Commandine, according to Keil’s edition ; in the other four 
books, Gregory’s translation is given, from the Oxford edition 
of the works of Euclid. Though the whole is intended for the 
instruction of students in geometry, those who are more advanced 
will certainly be well pleased to have a good modern edition of so 
many of the books of Euclid, and will probably only regret that the 
whole was not given in the same neat andcommodious form. With 
respect to the advantages of this edition for the purpose of aca- 
demical instruction, we can by no means agree with the editor : 
in the books usually taught, it has not any peculiar merit ; and 
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with regard to the four books here introduced, we are clearly of 
opinion, that they cannot be made a part of an elementary course, 
without turning the attention of the student away from more in- 
portant branches of the mathematics. 

We must, however, hear what Dr. Horsley bas to say on this 
subject. 

‘Primo igitur, plerique eorum, qui in usum studiose Juventutis 
Euclidem ediderunt, secus ac nos fecimus, non nisi priores sex libros 
cum undecimo et duodecimo typis mandarunt; partim, ut opinamur, 
quia facile sibi persuaserint, septimi, octavi, et noni nullam eos jactu- 
vam facturos esse, qui vel in puerorum scholis, vel a quocunque demum 
preceptore arithmetice elementa didicerint; partim quia omnem libri 
decimi utilitatem parvi penderint, pre surdorum doctrina, prout ab iis 
exponitur qui artem algebraicam tradunt—quod inerudite magis fae- 
tum sit, nescio, an oscitanter; tam a ratione alienum est, juniores ad 
algebram amandare, priusquam geometria elementa rite caluerint, e qui- 
bus pendet ctiam rerularum algebraicarum sive viritas omnis sive evi- 
dentia. Ejtinem has ut artem quandam, si placeat, absque geometria 
quis condiscat ; ut scientiam non intelliget, nulla geometrie ratione ha- 
bita, que et ea amplectitur, e quibus generales numerorum affectus exo- 
rire compertum est.’ Pref. p. 2. 

It is plain from this, that Dr. Horsley considers the books of 
Euclid, usually taught in the se hools, as not laying a sufficiently 
broad foundation for mathematical instruc tion ; and for that 
reason would introduce the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, as 
necessary for demonstrating the rules of arithmetic and algebra— 
that the two last are to be considered as arts rather than sciences, 
which do not explain their own principles. ‘To these positions, 
however, we by no means assent. With the imperfect numeral 
characters which the Greeks possessed, it would be singular, 
indeed, if their methods of unfolding the properties of number 
were better than those of their successors, furnished with an 
arithmetical notation, which, if any thing that men possess may 
be called perfect, is deserv ing of that e pithet, and having besides 
the noble invention of algebraic langu age. The truth is, that 
ihe ancients wanted so much the means of simplifying the opera- 
tions of arithmetic, that they proved, with considerable difficulty, 
many truths which a better mode of ex ‘pression has reduced to 
the class of self-evident propositions. It cannot be said, with any 
good reason, that arithmetic and algebra do not possess the power 
of demonstrating their own prince iples and rules. Sufficient care 
in explaining the fundamental operations of those sciences, may 
not always be taken by those who have written of them. This, 
however, is not the fault of the science, but of the writers on 
it; and it is, besides, a censure that is by no means general. 
Dr. Horsley says, it is absurd to send young men to study alge- 
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bra before they have learnt the elements of geometry, on which 
depends the truth or evidence of all the algebraic rules. To us, 
again, it seems certain, that algebra can demonstrate its rules, 
just as well as geometry. The sciences both reason concerning 
uantity ; the ideas, in both, are equally clear and well defined ; 
ber make use of the very same axioms ; and, therefore, that the 
conclusions of the one should be more certain than those of the 
other, what reason can possibly be assigned? Indeed those ma- 
thematical reasonings, into which no idea of position is introduced, 
are not, strictly speaking, geometrical ; they are mathematical ; 
and if the arithmetic symbols are used, which will in general con- 
tribute much to render them clearer and more concise, they become 
algebraic. The reproach, therefore, thrown against this science 
is ill-founded, and is injudicious; being calculated to diminish the 
attention paid to a part of mathematical learning that is of the 
very first importance. Farther, it is so far from being absurd 
to begin the study of the mathematics with algebra, rather than 
geometry, that it has been the practice to do so with some of 
the nations who have made the greatest progress in mathematical 
learning. One very great disadvantage that would necessarily 
arise from forcing the student of mathematics to read the seventh, 
&c. of the elements, is, that it would detain him long in the 
study of synthetical reasonings, when he ought to be applying 
his’mind to those that are analytical, and that lead to understand 
the methods of investigation. The sooner that the former method 
is abandoned for the latter, the sooner are the powers of inven- 
tion called into action, and the more speedily do we acquire, not 
merely the knowledge of truth, but the capacity of discovering 
it. As all the demonstrations in Euclid are synthetical, the time 
spent in the study of those books we now speak of, would be 
far better bestowed in gaining a knowledge of the analytical in- 
vestigations of algebra. It cannot indeed be denied, that many 
of the fundamental truths of algebra might be better proved 
than they are in some of the books of that science ; but this 
might certainly be done without abandoning the analytical me- 


> 5 
thods, and without consuming time in the study of demonstra- 
tions which, even when fully understood, would not put the 
learner in possession of the principle on which they were dis- 
covered. 

Too great an attachment to such demonstrations is perhaps one 
of the at veetil why the mathematical sciences have been for 
a long time so stationary in this country, compared with what 
they have been among our neighbours on the Continent. If there 
be any truth in this remark, the plan recommended by the Bishop 
of Rochester would tend greatly to retard the progress of science 
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amongst us, and to increase an evil, of which the magnitude is al- 
ready so mucli to be regretted. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
they who have the care of the studies of the young men at the 
universities, will not hastily suffer themselves to be led away by 
the confidence with which Dr. Horsley delivers his opinion on this 
subject. The work, however, contains a fuller collection than 
usual of the books of Euclid; and will, for that reason, be very 
agreeable to those who are already versed in mathematical stu- 
dies, though, we apprehend, not very useful to those who are only 
beginning them. 

But, waving the consideration of the purpose, we are now to 
examine the execution of this w ork, and in what respects the edi- 
tor has improved on those who went before him. He professes to 
have taken no assistance from them, more especially from Simson. 


‘Quecunque autem sint ea, vel qualesquales, que in editione hac 
nostra fecimus emendationes, ducem in plerisque eorum Simsonum cer- 
tissime non secuti sumus. Illud nobis propositum fuit unice in Euclide 
emendando, Euclide ipso duntaxat magistro uti, per omnia intueri eum, 
et ad illius mentem quantum fieri potuit omnia componere.—Immo hoc 
ipsum erat ut rem non diffiteamur quod primo omnium ad Opus hoc 
nostrum excitavit nos, certa nimirum, et nunquam immutata opinio, 
Euclidem a Sim$ono sermone Anglico donatum juventutis academice 
institutioni non sufficere, aut satis fideliter veterum geometrarum me- 
thodum, que nunquam non axgiPesdrn est, iis in conspectu ponere.’ 


(Pref. ad fin.) 


The maxim, of employing only Euclid for the purpose of elu- 
cidating Euclid, seems at first sight to be highly commendable, 
and to promise something very genuine and unsophisticated. This, 
however, is a hollow and deceitful appearance ; for, in fact, no 
rule of criticism can be more injudicious and unsound. It is one 
which, if uniformly pursued, must prevent the accumulation of 
learning and knowledge ; and, instead of placing every scholiast 
on the shoulders of the preceding, would oblige him to begin his 
work anew, and execute the whole for himself. Hed all men 
been vain enough to follow this maxim, the remains of antiquity, 
dug out from under the ruins of the barbarous ages, would not 
have gradually assumed all the perfection and ele -gance of the 
original compositions; and the classics in the days of Heyne 
would have been in no respect better than those of Chrysoloras. 
A few giants in literature may have been entitled to guide them- 
selves by this rule ; but even they would have done more honour 
to themselves by the breach of it, than the observance. Such 
pretensions are much more likely to attend want of industry and 
patience in research, or an excessive self-confidence, than to ac- 
company the possessiun of real talents. But we must not censure 
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Dr. Horsley too severely on this ground ; for it will perhaps ap- . 
pear, that he has adhered less scrupulously to his rule, than the 
preceding passage might lead us to imagine. 

As to what particularly regards Simson in the above passage, 
we acknowledge that the constant attacks made by the learned 
Bishop on that excellent geometer has excited our surprise, and 
often our indignation. As an adept in the ancient geometry, a 
commentator on Euclid, and the restorer of Apollonius, Simson 
has merited the highest praise. The spirit of the ancient geo- 
metry was known to him in its full extent; he studied it with in- 
dustry and zeal; and possessed more power over it, as an instru- 
ment for the discovery of truth, than any man of the present age, 
if we except his pupil and friend, the late Dr. Matthew Stewart. 
Of this, his restoration of the Loci Plani, the Problems in his 
Conic Sections, and his restoration of the Porisms of Euclid, bear 
ample testimony. His Euclid, though not admitting, like the 
works just named, the same exertion of original and inventive 

owers, is a model for the accuracy of its reasonings. What Dr. 
lorsley refers to, therefore, when he speaks of it as giving but 
an imperfect idea of the extreme accuracy of the ancient geome- 
try, we are unable to comprehend. Had he contented himself 
with saying that Simson is now and then prolix, and that his notes 
are sometimes unnecessary, we could have seen reason for what 
he said, at least in a few cases; but of this we cannot find a sin- 
gle instance to justify the remark. As he has not specified what 
lie meant particularly to speak of as destitute of geometric axgiCua 
in Simson, we cannot know precisely at what point the defence 
should be made; but we shall proceed to consider on what his 
own pretensions to superior accuracy are founded. 

For that purpose we must look particularly into those parts 
where the elements of geometry involve some difficulty in them ; 
and if Dr. Horsley has got over those in a more masterly way 
than any other editor, the ostentatious display in his preface will 
more easily be forgiven. 

One of the first questions that has usually exercised the ingenu- 
ity of the editors of Euclid, and the writers on elementary geo- 
metry in general, relates to parallel lines. It is easy to shew, that 
two lines having certain relations in their position with respect to 
another line, will never meet; but it is very difficult, from the 
mere negative consideration of two lines not meeting, to show 
what relation of position they must necessarily have to a third 
line. Euclid himself could find no other method of doing this, 
than by introducing an axiom, which almost every body has ob- 
jected to as wanting one very essential property of an axiom, that 
of self-evidence. Mathematicians have therefore exerted them- 
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selves, in a variety of ways, to remove this difficulty, some with 
more, and some with less success ; but none in a manner that has 
given entire satisfaction. It has, however, we think, fared worse 
with nobody in this matter than our author. Euclid had laid it 
down as an axiom, that lines which make with a third line the 
two interior angles less than two right angles, must meet, if pro- 
duced; and this proposition Dr. Horsley endeavours to demon- 
strate; but he does so by a process of reasoning which involves 
another axiom taken for granted without being expressed ; this is, 
that lines which incline toward one another, or have, as he calls 
it, their directions ad se invicem, must meet, if produced ; where 
not only a new axiom, but also a new definition (that of the 
words inclined ad se invicem, or toward one another) is implied. 
Now, if this definition be supplied, the axiom just mentioned will 
be found the very same with that of Euclid, that is, with the 
proposition which it was Dr. Horsley’s purpose to demonstrate : 
His demonstration is therefore nothing more than a begging of 
the question, concealed under the obscurity of a new and unde- 
fined expression. Such is the first example which he gives of 
geometrical precision, when he is fairly left to himself, and has 
not Euclid for his guide. Dr. Simson has treated of this same 
subject, with considerable prolixity, we will acknowledge, and 
without any thing remarkably happy or ingenious in his demon- 
stration ; but in a manner perfectly logical and accurate. Indeed, 
we are fully persuaded, that if it had been proposed to that geo- 
meter to commit to the flames all that he had ever written con- 
cerning Euclid, or to insert the demonstration which Dr. Horsley 
has given of this proposition, he would have submitted much 
more readily to the former than the latter mortification. ‘The 
reader who will peruse with attention the corollary which Dr. 
Horsley has annexed to the 28th of the first of Euclid, will not 
think that in these remarks we have done him any injustice. 

In the beginning of the third book of Euclid, it is stated as 
x definition, that equal circles are those of which the diameters 
are equal. ‘This, however, is evidently not a definition, but a 
theorem ; and is very improperly given as a definition by Euclid, 
or, as is more probable, by some of his editors. Dr. Horsley 
has made an axiom of it, and this also seems not very agreeable 
to strict logic ; for, as it is capable of being proved, by laying 
the one circle on the other, and shewing that they may wholly 
coincide, so it ought to be proved in that manner, because the 
notion of equality has been before laid down as founded on the 
coincidence of magnitude; and no other idea of equality, but 
what is founded on this definition, and on the application to it 
of the other two axioms, that if equals are added to equals, or 
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taken from them, the results are equal, can ever be admitted into 
geometry. 

The fifth book of Euclid, which treats of the subtle and dif- 
ficult subject of proportion, is the part of the elements which 
has most exercised the skill and ingenuity of commentators, and 
has given rise to much dispute, not concerning the conclusions, 
but concerning the mode of reasoning which the Greek geome- 
ter has employed. In this part Dr. Horsley considers himself as 
having made great improvements, though, when we compare 
his edition with Simson’s, except in one particular, we are quite 
at a loss to perceive in what they consist. Yet, to hear him 
speak of them, one would imagine that, before his time, the 
fifth of Euclid was quite unintelligible: ‘ Siquidem omnia,’ says 
he, ‘ a nobis ita disposita sunt ut tandem aliquando, mera reves sde 
xai tafews explicetur hac definitionum series, impedita antea, et 
mire interturbata. Fac enim in iisdem periculum, prout apud 
alias elementorum editiones extant, et nihil inveneris, quod aut 
perspicuum, aut ad doctrinam utile, aut denique iis quibus inter- 
ponitur satis consonum est. Rem ipsam deinde perpendito et 
subductis rationibus, quomodo ex salebris hisce quis se expediat 
aliter quam nos fecimus, ut opinor vix invenies :’ Pref, 7. ad fin.) 
wath em what men they are who have undertaken to explain 


the matter in question before Dr. Horsley, this may be considered 


as one of the most ample panegyrics which any mathematian, 
since the days of Cardan, has ventured to pronounce on his own 
performances. Yet we must acknowledge that, after following 
the directions here given to his readers, ‘ subductis rationibus,’ 
the alterations he speaks of seem all, except one, to be extremely 
immaterial. 

This one, which seems of more importance than the rest, 
relates to the seventh definition, that of greater and less ratio, on 
which Dr. Horsley makes a remark, whieh we believe to be just, 
but by no means new. ‘The remark is, that ratio being a rela- 
tion, and not a quantity, greater or less, equal or unequal, are 
not predicable of it; so that to speak of one ratio being greater 
than another, is a catechrestic expression. When we say, for 
instance, that the ratio of A to B is greater than that of C to D, 
we mean that A is greater than that magnitude which has to B 
the same ratio that C has to D. This is without doubt true in 
strictness; and the same observation is made, and very well il- 
lustrated, by Barrow in his Mathematical Lectures (lect. 20.), 
where he maintains agaigst Gregory of St. Vincents, Meibomius, 
Borelli, and others, that ratio is not quantity, and not strictly. 
susceptible of greater and less; and he adds, that when one ra~ 
tio is called greater than another, it is by a kind of catachresis 
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or metonimy, which is the same. language that Dr. Horsley has 
employed. Barrow, however, though he has said every thing 
on the subject of this definition, and the others that relate to pro- 

ortion, which could be expected from a man of profound learn- 
ing and great acuteness, has not proposed to make any change 
on the definition itself, nor on the demonstrations founded on it. 
Dr. Horsley has changed the former to one which he thinks pre- 
ferable to what is usually given as Euclid’s: several demonstra- 
tions are changed in consequence of this, and they are perhaps 
in some respects improved; but they are certainly very different 
from the demonstrations of Euclid, and employ a postulatum 
which he has never admitted into the fifth book. ‘This, however, 
is the only change of any importance, that Dr. Horsley seems to 
have made in the doctrine of proportion; the advantage from it 
is at best but inconsiderable, and, at the same time, the alteration 
seems rather to exceed that which a commentator has a right to 
make on his author’s text.* 

In the sixth book nothing occurs that requires to be taken no- 
tice of. The four books that follow are given’ with very little 
change from Gregory’s folio edition. 

In the eleventh and twelfth, where solids are treated of, the 
books of Euclid have been thought to require some alteration. 
In this part, the Elements have been much indebted to Simson, 
who first shewed that Euclid’s ideg of equal and similar solids 
was not accurate. Euclid holds those solids to be equal which 
are contained by the same number of similar and equal plane 
figures; and yet it can be shewn, that solids may be unequal in 
any proportion, though contained by such planes. This error 
was first pointed out by Simson; and Dr. Horsley, without tak- 
ing any notice of that circumstanc e, corrects Euclid’s idea nearly 
as he had done. The great accuracy of Simson was eminently 
shewn in this part of the Elements; and he was the first who 
delivered the method of comparing solids with strict geometric 
accuracy. It is curious that this honour should have remained 
for a geometer who wrote so late as Simson ; and it is not a lit- 
tle extraordinary, that any one should now treat of the same 
subject, and avail himself of all his improvements, without 
taking any notice of the person by whom they were first sug- 
gested. ‘This may be what Dr. Horsley means, when he says, 


* Euclid gave no definition of compound ratio, though he uses the 
expression, and though it is certainly one that required to be explained 
Dr. Horsley follows Euclid in this, which is surely a defect ; but to have 
done otherwise, hie must have followed Simson 
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‘ Simsonum. ducem minime secuti sumus.’ Not to acknowledge a 
leader, may certainly be said, not to follow him. 

In the twenty-sixth of the eleventh it is proposed to make a 
solid angle equal to a given solid angle, at a point in a given 
line. Of this problem, Euclid himself has given a very im- 
perfect, and indeed a faulty solution, for which Simson substi- 
tuted another, quite accurate, but not very happily conceived, 
nor so extensive as the nature of the thing requires. Dr. Hors- 
ley has been more successful in correcting this error; he has 
given a very simple and general solution of the problem; and 
this superiority he does not leave the reader to discover, but 
announces it with no small exultation. ‘ Problematis de quo 
agit propositio libri XI. vicesima sexta, solutionem adjecimus 
uberiorem multo, quam que ex angustis suis principus a Sim- 
sona prolata est.’ 

Now, though it is true that Dr. Horsley’s solution is more 
elegant and more general than Simson’s, this superiority might 
have been announced in less offensive terms. The problem 
is by no means of great difficulty; it admits of several solu- 
tions, some of them even more simple than that of Dr. Hors- 
ley; but nothing that relates to so easy an investigation can 
decisively mark the genius of the inventor. A geometer, be- 
cause his solution was not the best or most elegant, should not 


be charged with a limited and imperfect knowledge of the prin- 
—_ of his own science. Indeed, we are at a loss to know 


what is here meant by the angusta principia of Simson. His 
notions with regard to mathematics in general, might in some 
respects be accounted narrow and confined: he entertained 
strong and unreasonable‘prejudices against the algebraic methods 
of investigation, and seemed continually jealous of the encroach- 
ments which a barbarous rival (as he thought it) was every day 
making on his favourite science. ‘This is confessed on all hands ; 
and to such prejudices the phrase above quoted might not im- 
properly be applied. But here the question is only concerning 
a matter of pure geometry, in which the extent and fertility of 
his genius were never before questioned. The truth seems to 
be, that his excellence in this science was too great, to allow his 
defects to be easily passed over. 

On the subject of the eleventh book, we must also remark, 
that Euclid, contrary to his custom, and not very consistently 
with the rules of sound logic, has given two definitions of a 
solid angle, of which one only is retained by Simson. The de- 
finition retained is, that a solid angle is that which is formed by 
the meeting in a point of several plane angles which are not in 
the same plane. The other definition is, that a solid angle is 
the mutuai inclination of more than two straight lines which 
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meet, but are not in the same plane. Dr. Horsley, in the spirit 
of which we have seen so many examples, remarks, 

‘Inscité admodum Simsonus definitionum anguli solidi, quas duas 
Euclidis posuit, alterd repudiata alteram illam retinere maluit que vel 
minus universalis est, vel si aliter, ea saltem de qua universalem esse, non 
equé manifestum est.’ 

This, we will not hesitate to say, is a very uncandid criticism, 
There could be no reason for retaining both definitions, as the 
either meant the same thing, or they did not: If they meant 
the same thing, one of them might be rejected ; if they meant 
different things, one of them must be rejected, otherwise we 
must call different things by the same name. Simson, finding 
himself in this dilemma, retained the definition which most rea- 
dily presents to the mind that idea of a solid angle, which is the 
subject of investigation in the Elements. Dr. Horsley alleges 
that the other definition is more general, and that Euclid may 
have meant to include the vertex of a cone, or of any surface 
that terminates ina point, under the notion of a solid angle. 
But of this we have no proof; for nothing is .more certain, than 
that he never takes the word solid angle in such a sense, in any 
part of the Elements. Indeed, to have done so, was quite un- 
suitable to the usual accuracy of his language. If he had ever 
called a cone by the name of a pyramid; if he had said that 
the circumference of a circle was but a polygon of an infinite 
number of sides; if ever he had made any such deviation from 
the rigour of geometrical language—he might also have said that 
a conical surface is made up of an infinite number of infinitely 
small plane angles. As hegias never spoken in this manner, we 
have no reason to think that he ever meant to do so, nor would 
Dr. Horsley, we believe, have ascribed to him that intention, but 
for the sake of accusing Simson of ignorance, ‘ Inscite admodum 
Simsonus.’ Our belief, therefore, in the ignorance of the latter, 
and the candour of the former, seems to rest on a very slight 
foundation. 

The other work announced at the beginning of this article, is 
ihe book of Euclid’s Data, from the same editor, and with the 
addition of some mathematical tracts of his own. ‘This book, 
as being the foundation of the geometric analysis, certainly de- 
serves that the greatest attention should be exerted to give it to 
the public in the most perfect state. Some few inaccuracies 
seem to have entered originally into the composition of it. In 
the fourth definition, for example, as it stands in the Greek, 
and as it is given in the edition before us, there is without doubt 
an error; for it is there said that lines, points, and spaces, are 
given in position which preserve always the same situation. Now, 
if the word, ‘ given’ were really taken in such latitude as this, 
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(synonimous with constant or fixt) it would follow, as Simson 
has justly remarked, that a straight line dividing any given an- 
gle, in any given ratio, must be given in position, which is not 
true, because that position, thou "h a thing determined in itself, 
cannot be found, except in a few cases, by plane geometry. 
This limit, therefore, is evidently implied, that the things proved 
to be given, must be found by the rules of plane geometry, that is, 
by constructions formed on the three postulates prefixed to the 
Elements. Dr. Simson, therefore, expressed this definition dif- 
ferently from what it isin the Greek; and said that points, lines 
and spaces are given in position, which have always the same si- 
tuation, and which are either actually exhibited, or can be found. 
Even the addition thus made, is not sufficiently precise ; for by 
being actually exhibited or found, is understood that they are 
found by the principles explained in the Elements. 

Dr. Horsley has paid no attention to these circumstances, but 
has followed exactly the Greek text, and has thus discharged one 
part of the duty of a commentator at the expence of another. 
A similar remark may be made on his demonstration of the se- 
cond proposition, where, by leaving out a limitation which Sim- 
son had introduced, he has preserved the text, to the great pre- 
judice of the sense. 

In the general conduct of the book, however, little occurs to 
be censured, and not much to be praised, if we consider what 
others had done before. Simson’s edition of the Data always 
appeared to us to be excellent, and to admit of very little im- 
provement; and in this opinion we are confirmed by the work 
before us. Dr. Horsley, indeed, has ddded a second book to the 
Data, and has given, in a separate tract, a selection of problems 
resolved by the geometric analysis. We doubt, however, whether 
the first of these is a work of real utility; not that we doubt at 
all that new geometrical truths have their value, in whatever 
shape they appear, but because they cannot always be proper 
for elementary instruction. Propositions of this nature may be 
multiplied without end; and it is necessary to make a selection 
of those that are of most extensive application, and are most 
frequently referred to, in order that the young geometer may 
retain them in his mind, and have them always ready to be ap- 
plied. ‘The great secret for preparing a young man to exert his 
talents in investigation, as well as in any thing else, is to send 
him out furnished with all the principles necessary to be known, 
but loaded with as few as possible of those that are not necessary, 
or that may be easily supplied by his own ingenuity. ‘The truths 
or as that ave not every day called for, had better be 
supplied by the invention than the memory. 

VOL. Iv. NO. 8, 5 
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The utility of the other little tract just mentioned, the De- 
lectus Problematum, cannot be doubted. It is a work exactly of 
the kind that is most wanted as an elementary institution in this 
branch of seience. The problems are in general well chosen, 
with ingenious and elegant solutions, laid down strictly according 
to the method of the ancient geometers. 

Some remarks, that form a scholium at the end of the Data, 
contain an encomium on the geometric analysis, but tending too 
much to depress the algebraic. This should be carefully avoid- 
ed; and, however sensible we may be of the great beauty and 
elegance of the former, and of the valuable effects produced by 
the study of it on the powers of the mind, we should not for- 
get, that in the most general and difficult speculations of the 
pure mathematics, and in all the most important branches of 
the mixt, it is the latter only that can be employed to advantage. 
An accurate inquiry into the extent of their different provinces, 
and into the principles on which the difference between the two 
branches of analysis depends, are objects that well deserve the 
attention of mathematicians. Dr. Horsley has not touched on 
that subject. 

One of the tracts in this volume contains the re-invention of 
a sort of table, known by the name of the Sieve of Eratosthenes, 
which appears to be no other than a method of finding out the 
prime numbers. If the contrivance of the Greek geometer 
was the same with Dr. Horsley’s, which we think extremely 
pew. it was very simple, and consisted in ranging all the num- 

ers, 1, 2, 3. &c. in a table, and effacing from that table, in 
succession, all the multiples of 2, of 3, of 5, 7, &c.; so that 
what remained must obviously be the prime numbers, or such as 
are not multiples of any other number. This device, though 
somewhat ingenious, is simple and obvious enough; so that 
we cannot acquiesce in the very high eneomium which Dr. 
Horsley bestows on it. ‘ Cribrum igitur Eratosthenis, lector 
benevole, jam tibi ut fruaris eo, in manus traditum est, non 
fictum aliquid aut adulterinum, sed quale ab auctore ipso olim 
illud concinnatum esse omnino existimandum est. Quin et illud 
te monitum esse velim, inter veterum mathematicorum inventa, 
vix in aliud quodvis te incidere posse, quod vel magis artificiose, 
vel magis ad utilitatem (in iis saltem que calculo indaganda sunt) 
uspiam excogitatum est.’ 

Now, of the great ingenuity of this invention, we see no 
proof: Nothing is performed here, but what has been done, 
and that very nearly in the same way, by every one who ever 
set about forming a table of the divisors of numbers. The 
prime numbers have their places, in such a table, ascertained 
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almost exactly in the same manner as in the Sieve of Eratosthe- 
nes; and there seems hardly any arithmetical device more sim- 
ple or more obvious. Yet Dr. Horsley holds it up, in this pas- 
sage, as one of the most ingenious and subtle inventions of the 
ancients in matters of arithmetic. 'To us it seems, on the other 
hand, that there is hardly a problem in all the thirteen arith- 
metical books of Diophantus, that does not display vastly more 
ingenuity and contrivance. The invention is useful, because, in 
many researches, it is of importance to distinguish the prime 
numbers. This, however, is the simplest problem which can 
be proposed with respect to these numbers, and throws no light 
at all on those that are more difficult. If a number, beyond 
the limits of the table of prime numbers, is given ; to find whe- 
ther it be a prime number, or not, is sometimes a work of much 
difficulty ; and what is said here, will not help us to the solu- 
tion of it. Were it proposed, for instance, to find whether 
262657 be a prime number, we should find the investigation re- 
= some thought, and would derive no benefit frem the 
ieve. 

The tract on the Sieve of Eratosthenes was published in the 
Philosophical Transactions many years ago, and is now repub- 
lished, having, as the author informs us, been abridged and 
translated into Latin by the Dean of Christ-Church. He also 


expresses his thankfulness to Dr. Jackson for —— him in 


drawing up his prefaces; and adds.‘ Particeps igitur laborum 
in laudis etiam partem veniat.’” Some will no doubt say, that 
as the labour has been but small, the glory must be little in pro- 
portion ; but all will confess, that the Tete the morsel is, there is 
the more merit in dividing it with another; and that, on the 
present occasion, it is highly edifying to see these two great men 
sitting down contentedly to so meagre a repast. 

The volume which we are now treating of, besides the tracts 
already enumerated; contains a book on Sphericks, from the 
first and second of Theodosius, in which the propositions de- 
monstrated are very elementary, and the whole not very interest- 
ing, as keeping at a great distance from any application to sphe- 
rical trigonometry: Next comes the measure of the circumfe- 
rence of the circle, from Archimedes : And lastly, Keil’s disserta- 
tion on Logarithms, as usually annexed to his Euclid : a work of 
great merit, and which is here accompanied with notes by Dr. 
Horsley, that are many of them very useful, and not a few 
which, though’ useful, ae ludicrous from the parade with 
which they are brought forward, At p. 134, Dr. Horsley finds 
the logarithm of the cube-root of a decimal fraction by a pro- 


cess a little different from the common, and, as he thinks, some- 
$2 
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what easier. He immediately stops to admire the ingenuity of the 
proceeding ; yet the device which the learned Bishop esteems so 
much is one for which a master might applaud a very young pupil 
who had discovered it of himself, and, in doing so, he would al- 
low it its full measure of ears for, in reality, it amounts to 


<+* 


no more than that — 


. u b 
is equal to — ‘ +.. Yet the 


commentator of Newton “se this a discovery which he had 
made, Dis propitiis usus. ‘The rule, Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus 
vindice a acciderit, was probably never more violate din 
poetical fiction than it is here, amid the subriety of an arithme- 
tical calculation. 

The two volumes which we have now been considering, were 
preceded by another published in 1801, the whole being ‘intend- 
ed to make one entire course of elementary ¢ geome try. That 
volume, as well as the other two, contains many things useful to 

a beginner, and particularly in what regards the application of 
ildtaastic to geometry. Yet the three together will forma 
course of which the parts are not ve ry accurately proportioned, 
nor very happily arranged ; and he who would use it as his text, 
must supply many things, retrench several, and transpose not a 
few. But the work, whatever may be its defects, manifests a 
degree of knowledge and talent which would deserve praise, if 
it came forward with less ostentation, and a less marked con- 
tempt for others. It is a proof of no common activity of mind, 
and taste for science, in a station which has sometimes been 
thought too high, or too sacred for the exercise of these sublu- 
nary virtues: And, to the credit of the learned Prelate, it should 
also be observed, that his love of science has not turned him 
aside from the duties of his profession; that his investigations 
take a very extensive range ; and that, while he finds leisure to 
comment on Euclid and Eratosthe nes, he demonstrates, be yond 
all contradiction, that France is not a country with wings, and 
that geographic maps were unknown to the prophet Isaiah. 
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Art. I. The Life and Posthumous Writings of William Cowper, 
Esq. with an Introductory Letter to the Right Honourable Earl 
Cdaoe. By William Hayley, Esq. Vol. III. 4to. pp. 416. 
Johnson, London. 1804, 


HIS is the continuation of a work of which we formerly sub- 
mitted a very ample account and a very full character to our 
readers :* on that occasion we took the liberty of observing, that 
two quarto volumes seemed to be almost as much as the biography 
ofa secluded scholar was entitled to occupy ; and with a little judi- 
cious compression, we are still of opinion that the life and corres- 
pondence of Cowper > be advantageously included in some- 
what narrower limits. We are by no means disposed, however, 
to quarrel with this third volume, which is more interesting, if 
possible, than either of the two former, and will be read, we 
have no doubt, with general admiration and de slight. 

Though it bears the title of the Life of Cowper, this volume 
contains no farther particulars of his history, but is entirely made 
up of a collection of his letters, introduced by a long , rambling 
sort of dissertation on letter-writing in general, from the pen of 
his biogra yher. This prologue, we think, possesses no peculiar 
merit. he writer has no vigour, and very little vivacity ; his 
mind seems to be cultivated, but not at all fertile ; and, while he 
always keeps at a safe distance from extrav agance or absurdity, 
he does not seem to be uniformly capable of distinguishing affec- 
tation from elegance, or dulness from good judgment. This dis- 
course upon letter-writing, in short, contains nothing that might not 
have been omitted with considerable advantage to the public: ation; 
and we are rather inclined to think, that those who are ambitious 
of being introduced to the presence of Cowper, will do well not 
to linger very long in the anti-chamber with Mr. Hayley. 

Of the letters themselves, we may safely assert, that we have 
rarely met with any similar c ollection, of superior interest or beau- 
ty. Though the incidents to w hich they relate be of no public 
magnitude or moment, and the remarks which they contain be 
not uniformly profound or original, yet there is something in the 
sweetness and facility of the diction, and more perhaps in the 
glimpses they afford of a pure and benevolent mind, that diffuses 
a charm over the whole collection, and communicates an interest 
that cannot always be commanded by performances of greater dig- 
nity and pretension. This interest was promoted and assisted, no 
doubt, in a considerable degree, by that curiosity which always 
seeks to penetrate into the privacy of celebrated men, and which 
had been almost entirely frustrated in the instance of Cowper, till 
the appearance of this publication, Though his writings had 


a — are 


* Vol. Il. p. G4, &e 
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jong been extremely popular, the author was scarcely known to 
the Public ; and having lived in a state of entire seclusion from 
the world, there were no anecdotes of his conversation, his habits 
or opinions, in circulation among his admirers. The publication 
of his correspondence has in a great measure supplied this defi- 
ciency ; and we now know almost as much of Cowper as we do 
of those authors who have spent their days in the centre and glare 
of literary or fashionable notoriety. These letters, however, will 
continue to be read long after the curiosity is gratified to which 
perhaps they owed their first celebrity: for the character with 
which they make us acquainted, will always attract by its rarity, 
and engage by its elegance. The feminine delicacy and purity 
of Cowper’s manners and disposition, the romantic and unbroken 
retirement in which his life was passed, and the singular gentle- 
ness and modesty of his whole character, disarm him of those ter- 
rors that so often shed an atmosphere of repulsion around the 
persons of celebrated writers, and make us more indulgent to his 
weaknesses, and more delighted with his excellences, than if he 
had been the centre of a circle of wits, or the oracle of a literary 
confederacy. The interest of this picture is still farther height- 
ened by the recollection of that tremendous malady, to the visi- 
tations of which he was subject, and by the spectacle of that per- 
petual conflict which was maintained, through the greater part 
of his life, between the depression of those constitutional horrors, 
and the gaiety that resulted from a playful imagination, and a 
heart animated by the mildest affections. 

In the letters now before us Cowper displays a great deal of 
all those peculiarities Ly which his character was adorned or dis- 
tinguished ; he is frequently the subject of his own observations,and 
often delineates the finer features of his understanding with all the 
industry and impartiality of a stranger. But the most interesting 
traits are those which are unintentionally discovered, and which the 
reader collects from expressions that were employed for very difle- 
rent purposes. Among the most obvious, perhaps, as well as the 
most important of these, is that extraordinary combination of shy- 
ness and ambition, to which we are probably indebted for the very 
existence of his poetry. Being disqualified, by the former, from 
vindicating his proper place in the ordinary scenes either of busi- 
ness or of society, he was excited, by the latter, to attempt the 
only other avenue to reputation that appeared to be open, and to 
assert the real dignity of the talents with which he felt that he was 
gifted. If Cowper had acquired courage enough to read the jour- 
nals of the House of Lords, or been able to get over the diffidence 
which fettered his utterance in general society, his genius would 
probably have evaporated in conversation or been contented with 
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the humbler glory of contributing to the Rolliad of the Connois- 


seur. 

As the present collection relates to no particular set of sub- 
jects or occurrences, but exhibits a view of the author’s mis- 
cellaneous correspondence with the few intimate friends he had 
retained, it is impossible to give any abstract of its contents, or 
to observe any order in the extracts that may be made from it. 
We shall endeavour however to introduce as great a variety as 
possible. 

Though living altogether in retirement, Cowper appears to have 
retained a very nice perception of the proprieties of conduct and 
manners, and to have exercised a great deal of acuteness and sa- 
gacity upon the few subjects of practical importance which he 
had occasion to consider. The iihocine sketch is by a fine and 
masterly hand, and proves how much a bashful recluse may ex- 
cel a gentleman from the grand tour in delicacy of observation 
and just notions of politeness. 


‘Since I wrote last, we had a visit from ——. I did not feel my- 
self vehemently disposed to receive him with that complaisance, from 
which a stranger generally infers that he is welcome. By his manner, 
which was rather bold than easy, I judged that there was no occasion 
for it, and that it was a trifle which, if he did not meet with, neither 
would he feel the want of: He has the air of a travelled man, but not 
of a travelled gentleman; is quite delivered from that reserve, which is 
so common an ingredient in the English character, yet does not open 
himself gently and gradually, as men of polite behaviour do, but bursts 
upon you all at once. He talks very loud, and when our poor little 
robins hear a great noise, they are immediately seized with an ambition 
to surpass it—the increase of their vociferation occasioned an increase 
of his, and his in return, acted as a stimulus upon theirs—neither side 
entertained a thought of giving up the contest, which became conti- 
nually more interesting to our ears, during the whole visit. The birds 
however, survived it, and so did we. They perhaps flatter themselves 
they gained a complete victory, but I believe Mr. ——— could have 
killed them both in another hour.’ p. 17-18. 


Cowper’s antipathy to _ schools is well known to all the 


readers of his poetry. ‘There are many excellent remarks on 
that subject in these letters. We can only find room for the 
following. 


‘A public education is often recommended as the most effectual re- 
medy for that bashful, and awkward restraint, so epidemical among the 
youth of our country. But I verily believe, that, instead of being a 
cure, it is often the cause of it. For seven or eight years of his life, 
the boy has hardly seen or conversed with a man, or a woman, except 
the maids at his boarding house. A gentleman, or a lady, are conse- 
quently such novelties to him, that he is perfectly at a loss to know 


SA 
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what sort of behaviour he should preserve before them. He plays with 
his buttons, or the strings of his hat, he blows his nose, and hangs 
down his head, is conscious of his own deficiency to a degree that 
makes him quite unhappy, and trembles lest any one should speak to 
him, because that would quite overwhelm him. Is not all this miser- 
able shyness the effect of his education? To me it appears to be so, 
If he saw good company every day, he would never be terrified at the 
sight of it, and a room full of ladies and gentlemen, would alarm him 
no more than the ciiairs they sit on. Such is the effect of custom.’ 
p. GO. 


There is much acuteness in the following examination of Dr. 
Paley’s argument in favour of the English hierarchy. 

‘He says first, that the appointment of various orders in the Church 
is attended with this good consequence, that each class of people i 
supplied with a clergy of their own level and description, with whom 
they may live and associate on terms of equality. But in order to ef- 
fect this good purpose, there ought to be at least three parsons in every 
parish, one for the gentry, one for the traders and mechanics, and one 
for the lowest of the vulgar. Neither is it easy to find many parishes, 
where the laity at large have any society with their minister at all. This 
therefore is fanciful, and a mere invention: in the next place he says 
it gives a dignity to the ministry itself; and the clergy share in the re- 
spect paid to their superiors. Much good may such participation do 
them! They themselves know how little it amounts to. The dignity 
a parson derives from the lawn sleeves, and square cap of his diocesan, 
will never endanger his humility. Again—‘ Rich and splendid situa- 
tions in the Church, have been justly regarded as prizes, held out to 
invite persons of good hopes, and ingenuous attainments.’ Agreed 
But the prize held out in the scripture, is of a very different kind ; and 
our ecclesiastical baits are too eften snapped by the worthless, and per- 
sons of no attainments at all. They are indeed incentives to avarice 
and ambition, but not to those acquirements, by which only the minis- 
terial function can be adorned, zeal for the salvation of men, humility, 
and self-denial. Mr. Paley and I therefore cannot agree.’ p. 172-173. 

One of the most remarkable things in this volume, is the 
great profusion of witty and humorous passages which it con- 
tains, though they are usually so short, and stand so much con- 
nected with more indifferent matter, that it is not easy to give 
any tolerable notion of them by an extract. His style of nar- 
rative is particularly gay and pleasing, though the incidents are 
generally too trifling to bear a separation from the whole tissue 
of the correspondence. We venture on the following account 
of an election visit. 

‘As when the sea is uncommonly agitated, the water finds its way 
into creeks and holes of rocks, which in its calmer state it never reaches, 
in like manner the effect of these turbulent times is felt even at Orch- 
ard-side, where in general we live as undisturbed by the political ele- 
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ment, as shrimps or cockles that have been accidentally deposited in 
some hollow beyond the water mark, by the usual dashing of the waves. 
We were sitting yesterday after dinner, the two ladies and myself, very 
composedly, and without the least apprehension of any such intrusion, 
in our snug parlour, one lady knitting, the other netting, and the 
gentleman winding worsted, when to our unspeakable surprise, a mob 
appeared before the window, a smart rap was heard at the door, the 
boys halloo’d, and the maid announced Mr. G——. Puss* was un- 
fortunately let out of her box, so that the candidate, with all his good, 
friends at his heels, was refused admittance at the grand entry, and re- 
ferred to the back door, as the only possible way of approach. 
‘Candidates are creatures not very susceptible of affronts, and would 
rather, I suppose, climb in at a window, than be absolutely excluded. 
In a minute, the yard, the kitchen, and the parlour, were filled. Mr. 
G———,, advancing toward me, shook me by the hand with a degree 
of cordiality that was extremely seducing. As soon as he, and as many 
as could find chairs were seated, be began to open the intent of his 
visit. I told him I had no vote, for which he readily gave me credit. 
I assured him I had no influence, which he was not equally inclined to 
believe, and the Jess no doubt because Mr. A— , addressing him- 
self to me at that moment, informed me that I had agreat deal. Sup- 
posing that I could not be possessed of such a treasure without know- 
ing it, I ventured to confirm my first assertion, by saying, that if I had 
any, I was utterly at a loss to imagine where it could be, or wherein 
it consisted. Thus ended the conference. Mr.G——— squeezed me 
by the hand again, kissed the ladies, and withdrew. He kissed like- 
wise the maid in the kitchen, and seemed upon the whole a most Jov- 
ing, kissing, kind-hearted gentleman. He is very young, genteel, and 
handsome. He has a pair of very good eyes in his head, which not 
being sufficient, as it should seem, for the many nice and difficult purposes 
of a senator, he had a third also, which he wore suspended by a rib- 
band from his button-hole. The boys halloo’d, the dogs barked, Puss 
scampered, the hero, with his long train of obsequious followers, with- 
drew. We made ourselves very merry with the adventure, and in a 
short time settled into our former tranquillity, never probably to be thus 
interrupted more. I thought myself however happy in being able to 
affirm truly, that I had not that influence for which he sued, and for 
which, had I been possessed of it, with my present views of the dis- 
pute between the Crown and the Commons, I must have refused him, 
for he is on the side of the former. It is comfortable to be of no con- 


sequence in a world, where one cannot exercise any without disobliging 
somebody.’ p, 242-4. 


Melancholy and dejected men often amuse themselves with 
pursuits that seem to indicate the greatest levity. Swift wrote 
all sorts of doggrel and absurdity while tormented with spleen, 
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giddiness, and misanthropy. Cowper composed John Gilpin 

uring a season of most deplorable depression, and probably in- 
dited the rhyming letter which appears in this collection in a 
moment equally gloomy. For the amusement of our readers, 
we annex the concluding paragraph, containing a simile, of which 
we think they must immediately feel the propriety. 

‘I have heard before of a room, with a floor laid upon springs, and 
such like things, with so much art, in every part, that when you went 
in, you was forced to begin a minuet pace, with an air and a grace, 
swimming about, now in, and now out, with a deal of state, in a figure 
of eight, without pipe or string, or any such thing; and now I have 
writ, in a rhyming fit, what will make you dance, and as you advance, 
will keep you still, though against your will, dancing away, alert and 
gay, till you come to an end of what I have penn’d; which that you 
may do, ere Madam and you, are quite worn out, with jigging about, | 
take my leave; and here you receive a bow profound, down to the 
ground, from your humble me— W.C.’ p. 89. 

As a contrast to this ridiculous effusion, we add the following 
brief statement, which, notwithstanding its humble simplicity, 
appears to us to be an example of the true pathetic. 


‘You never said a better thing in your life, than when you assured 
Mr. —of the expedience of a gift of bedding to the poor of Olney. 
There is no one article of this world’s comforts with which, as Falstaff 
says, they are so heinously unprovided. Whén a poor woman, and an 
honest one, whom we know well, carried home two pair of blankets, a 
pair for herself and husband, and a pair for her six children, as soon as 
the children saw them, they jumped out of their straw, caught them in 
their arms, kissed them, blessed them, and danced for joy. An old 
woman, a very old one, the first night that she found herself so com- 
fortably covered, could not sleep a wink, being kept awake by the con- 
trary emotions, of transport on the one hand, and the fear of not being 
thankful enough on the other.’ p. 347-8. 


The correspondence of a poet may be expected to abound in 
poetical imagery and sentiments. They do not form the most 
prominent parts of this collection, but they occur in sufficient 
profusion ; and we have been agreeably surprised to find in these 
letters the germs of many of the finest passages in the ‘ Task.’ 
There is all the ardour of poetry and devotion in the following 
passages : 

*‘O! I could spend whole days, and moon-light nights, in feeding 
upon a lovely prospect! My eyes drink the rivers as they flow. If 
every human being upon earth, could think for one quarter of an hour, 
as I have done for many years, there might perhaps be many miserable 
men among them, but not an unwakened one could be found, from 
the arctic to the antarctic circle. At present, the difference between 
them and me is greatly to their advantage. 1 delight in baubles, and 
know them to be so; for, rested in, and viewed, without a reference to 
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their Author, what is the earth, what are the planets, what is the sun 
itself, but a bauble? Better for a man never to have seen them, or to 
see them with the eyes of a brute, stupid and unconscious of what he 
beholds, than not to be able to say, “The Maker of all these wonders 
is my friend!” Their eyes have never been opened, to see that they 
are trifles; mine have been, and will be, ’till they are closed for ever. 
They think a fine estate, a large conservatory, a hot-house rich as a 
West Indian garden, things of consequence ; visit them with pleasure, 
and muse upon them with ten times more. Iam pleased with a frame 
of four lights, doubtful whether the few pines it contains will ever be 
worth a farthing ; amuse myself with a green-house, which Lord Bute’s 
gardener could take upon his back, and walk away with: and when 1 
have paid it the accustomed visit, and watered it, and given it air, I 
say to myself—* This is not mine, ’tis a plaything lent me for the pre- 
sent, I must leave it soon.” p. 19-20. 

‘We keep no bees; but if I lived in a hive, I should hardly hear 
more of their music. All the bees in the neighbourhood resort to a 
bed of mignonette, opposite to the window, and pay me for the honey 
they get out of it, by a hum, which, though rather monotonous, is as 
agreeable to my ear, as the whistling of my linnets. All the sounds 
that nature utters are delightful, at least in this country. I should not 
perhaps find the roaring of lions in Africa, or of bears in Russia, very 
pleasing ; but I know no beast in England whose voice I do not ac- 
count musical, save and except always the braying of an ass. The 
notes of all our birds and fowls please me, without one exception. I 
should not indeed think of keeping a goose in a cage, that I might 
hang him up in the parlour, for the sake of his melody ; but a goose 
upon a common, or in a farm-yard, is no bad performer: And as to 
insects, if the black beetle, and beetles indeed of all hues, will keep 
out of my way, I have no objection to any of the rest; on the con- 
trary, in whatever key they sing, from the gnat’s fine treble to the 
bass of the humble bee, I admire them all. Seriously, however, it 
strikes me as a very observable instance of providential kindness to 
man, that such an exact accord has been contrived between his ear and 
the sounds with which, at least in a rural situation, it is almost every 
moment visited. All the world is sensible of the uncomfortable effect 
that certain sounds have upon the nerves, and consequently upon the 
spirits—And if a sinful world had been filled with such as would have 
curdled the blood, and have made the sense of hearing a perpetual in- 
convenience, I do not know that we should have had a right to com- 
plain.— There is somewhere in infinite space, a world that does not 
roll within the precincts of mercy; and as it is reasonable, and even 
scriptural, to suppose that there is music in heaven, in those dismal 
regions perhaps the reverse of it is found. Tones so dismal, as to make 
woe itself more insupportable, and to acuminate even despair. But my 
paper admonishes me in good time to draw the reins, and to check the 
descent of my fancy into deeps with which she is but too familiar.’ 
p. 287-28y. 
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The following shorter sketches, though not marked with so 
such enthusiasm, are conceived with the same vigour and dis- 
tinctness. 


‘When we look back upon our forefathers, we seem to look back 
upon the people of another nation, almost upon creatures of another 
species. Their vast rambling mansions, spacious halls, and painted case- 
ments, the Gothic porch smothered with honey-suckles, their little gar- 
dens and high walls, their box-edgings, balls of holly, and yew-tree 
statues, are become so entirely unfashionable now, that we can hardly 
believe it possible that a people, who resembled us so little in their 
taste, should resemble us in any thing else. But in every thing else 
I suppose, they were our counterparts exactly, and time, that has sew 
ed up the slashed sleeve, and reduced the large trunk-hose to a neat 
pair of silk stockings, has left human nature just where it found it. 
‘The inside of the man, at least, has undergone no change. His pas- 
sions, appetites, and aims, are just what they ever were. They wear 
perhaps a handsomer disguise than they did in days of yore; for phi 
losophy and literature will have their effect upon the exterior, but in 
every other respect a modern is only an ancient in a different dress.’ 
p. 48. 

‘] am much obliged to you for the voyages, which I received, and 
began to read last night. My imagination is so captivated upon these 
oceasions, that I seem to partake with the navigators in all the dan- 
gers they encountered. I lose my anchor; my main-sail is rent into 
shreds; I kill a shark, and by signs converse with a Patagonian, and 
all this without moving from the fire-side. The principal fruits of 
these circuits that have been made around the globe, seem likely to be 
the amusement of those that staid at home. Discoveries have been 
made, but such discoveries as will hardly satisfy the expense of such 
undertakings. We brought away an Indian, and having debauched 
him, we sent him home again to communicate the infection to his 
country—fine sport to be sure, but such as will not defray the cost. 
Nations that live upon bread-fruit, and have no mines to make them 
worthy of our acquaintance, will be but little visited for the future. 
So muclf the better for them; their poverty is indeed their mercy. 
p. 201-202. 


Cowper’s religious impressions occupied too great a portion of 
his thoughts, and exercised too great an influence on his charac- 
ter, not to make a distinguished figure in his correspondence. 
‘They form the subject of many eloquent and glowing passages ; 
and have sometimes suggeste »d sentiments and expressions that 
cannot be perused without compassion and regret. The follow 
ing passage is liberal and important. 

‘No man was ever scolded out of his sins. The heart, corrupt as 
it is, and because it is so, grows angry if it be not treated with some 
management, and good manners, and scolds again. A surly mastiff will 
bear perhaps to be stroked, though he will grow] even under that opera 
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tion, but if you touch him roughly, he will bite. There is no grace 
that the spirit of self can counterfeit with more success than a religious 
zeal. Aman thinks he is fighting for Christ, and he is fighting for 
his own notions. He thinks that he is skilfully searching the hearts of 
others, when he is only gratifying the malignity of his own; and chari- 
tably supposes his hearers destitute of all grace, that he may shine the 
more in his own eyes by comparison.’ p. 179-180. 

The following is in a fine style of eloquence : 

‘We have exchanged a zeal that was no better than madness, for 
an indifference equally pitiable and absurd. The holy sepulchre has 
Jost its importance in the eyes of nations, called Christian ; not because 
the light of true wisdom has delivered them from a superstitious attach- 
ment to the spot, but because he that was buried in it is no longer 
regarded by them as the Saviour of the world. The exercise of rea- 
son, enlightened by philosophy, has cured them indeed of the misery 
of an abused understanding, but together with the delusion they have 
lost the substance, and, for the sake of the lies that were grafted upon 
it, have quarrelled with the truth itself. Here, then, we see the ne 
plus ultra of human wisdom, at least, in affairs of religion. It en- 
lightens the mind with respect to.non-essentials ; but with respect to 
that in which the essence of Christianity consists, leaves it perfectly in 
the dark. It can discover many errors, that in different ages have dis- 
graced the faith; but it is only to make way for the admission of one 
more fatal than them all, which represents that faith itself as a delu- 
sion. Why those evils have been permitted, shall be known hereafter 
One thing in the mean time is certain ; that the folly and frenzy of the 
professed disciples of the gospel have been more dangerous to its inte- 
rests than all the avowed hostilities of its adversaries.’ p. 200-201. 

There are many passages that breathe the very spirit of Chris- 
tian gentleness and sober judgment. But when he talks of his 
friend Mr. Newton’s prophetic intimations (p. 35), and maintains 
that a great proportion of the ladies and gentlemen who amuse 
themselves with dancing at Brighthelmstone, must necessarily be 
damned (p. 100), we cannot feel the same respect for his un- 
derstanding, and are repelled by the austerity of his faith. Th 
most remarkable passage of this kind, however, is that in which 
he supposes the } of the celebrated Captain Cook to have 
been a judgment on him for having allowed himself to be wor- 
shipped at Owhyhee. Mr. Hayley assures us, in a note, that 
Cowper proceeded altogether on a misapprehension of the fact. 
The passage, however, is curious, and shews with what eager- 
ness his powerful mind followed that train of superstition Into 
which his devotion was sometimes so unfortunately betrayed. 

‘The reading of those volumes afforded me much amusement, and 
I hope some instruction. No observation, however, forced itself upon 
me with more violence than one, that [ could not help making, on the 
death of Captain Cook. God is a jealous God, and at Owhyee the 
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poor man was content to be worshipped. From that moment, the re- 
markable interposition of Providence in his favour, was converted inte 
an opposition that thwarted all his purposes. He left the scene of his 
deification, but was driven back to it by a most violent storm, in which 
he suffered more thanin any that had preceded it. When he departed, 
he left his worshippers still infatuated with an idea of his godship, con- 
sequently well disposed to serve him. At his return, he found them 
sullen, distrustful, and mysterious. A trifling theft was committed, 
which, by a blunder of his own in pursuing the thief after the property 
had been restored, was magnified to an affair of the last importance, 
One of their favourite chiefs was killed, too, by a blunder. Nothin 
in short, but blunder and mistake attended him, ’till he fell breathless 
into the water, and then all was smooth again. The world indeed will 
not take notice, or see that the dispensation bore evident marks of di- 
vine displeasure ; but a mind, I think, in any degree spiritual, cannot 
overlook them.’ p. 293-294. 


From these extracts, our readers will now be able to forma 
pretty accurate notion of the contents and composition of this 
volume. Its chief merit consists in the great ease and fami- 
liarity with which every thing is expressed, and in the simplicity 
and sincerity in which every thing appears to be aaadeak Its 
chief fault, perhaps, is the too frequent recurrence of these apo- 
logies for dull letters, and complaints of the want of subjects, 
that seem occasionally to bring it down to the level of an ordinary 
correspondence, and to represent Cowper as one of those who 
make every letter its own subject, and correspond with their 
friends by talking about their correspondence. 

Besides the subjects of which we have exhibited some speci- 
mens, it contains a good deal of occasional criticism, of which 
we do not think very highly. It is not easy, indeed, to say to 
what degree the judgments of those who live in the world are 
biassed by the opinions that prevail in it; but, in matters of this 
kind, the general prevalence of an opinion is almost the only test 
we can have of its truth; and the judgment of a secluded man 
is almost as justly convicted of error, when it runs counter to 
that opinion, as it is extolled for sagacity, when it happens to 
coincide with it. The critical remarks of Cowper furnish us 
with instances of both sorts, but perhaps with most of the form- 
er. His admiration of Mrs. Macaulay’s History, and the rap- 
ture with which he speaks of the Henry and Emma of Prior, and 
the compositions of Churchill, will not, we should imagine, at- 
tract the sympathy of many readers, or suspend the sentence 
which time appears to be passing on these performances. As 
there is scarcely any thing of love in the poetry of Cowper, it is 
not very wonderful that there should be nothing of it in his cor- 
respondence. There is something very tender and amiable in his 
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affection for his cousin Lady Hesketh; but we do not remember 
any passage where he approaches to the language of gallantry, 
or appears to have indulged in the sentiments that might have 
led to its employment. It is also somewhat remarkable, that 
during the whole course of his retirement, though a good deal 
embarrassed in his circumstances, and frequently very much dis- 
tressed for want of employment, he never seems to have had an 
idea of betaking himself to any profession. The solution of this 
difficulty is probably to be found in the infirmity of his mental 
health ; but there were ten or twelve years of his life, when he 
seems to have been fit for any exertion that did: ot require a pub- 
lic appearance, and to have suffered very much from the want 
of all occupation. 

This volume closes with a fragment of a poem by Cowper, 
which Mr. Hayley was fortunate enough to discover by accident 
among some loose papers which had been found in the poet’s 
study. It consists of something less than two hundred lines, and 
is addressed to a very ancient and decayed oak in the vicinity of 
Weston. We do not think quite so highly of this production as 
the editor appears to do; at the same time that we confess it to 
be impressed with all the marks of Cowper’s most vigorous hand : 
we do not know any of his compositions, indeed, that affords 
amore striking exemplification of most of the excellences and 


defects of his peculiar style, or might be more fairly quoted as 
a specimen of his manner. It is full of the conceptions of a vigor- 
ous and poetical fancy, expressed in nervous and familiar lan- 
guage ; but it is rendered harsh by unnecessary inversions, and 
debased in several places by the use of antiquated and vulgar 
phrases. The following are about the best lines which it con- 
tains : 


‘Thou wast a bauble once ; a cup and ball, 
Which babes might play with ; and the thievish jay 
Seeking her food, with ease might have purloin’d 
The auburn nut that held thee, swallowing down 
Thy yet close-folded latitude of boughs, 

And all thine embryo vastness, at a gulp. 

But faith thy growth decreed: autumnal rains, 
Beneath thy parent-tree, mellow’d the soil 
Design’d thy cradle, and a skipping deer, 

With pointed hoof dibbling the glebe, prepar’d 
The soft receptacle, in which secure 

Thy rudiments should sleep the winter through.’ 


‘Time made thee what thou wast—King of the woods ' 
And time hath made thee what thou art—a cave 
For owls to roost in! Once thy spreading boughs 
O’erhung the champaign, and the numerous flock 
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That graz’d it, stood beneath that ample cope 
Uncrouded, yet safé-sheltered from the storm. 
No flock frequents thee now; thou hast outliv’d 
Thy popularity, and art become 

(Unless verse rescue thee a while) a thing 
Forgotten, as the foliage of thy youth” 


‘One man alone, the father of us all, 
Drew not his life fram woman ; nevet gaz’d, 
With mute unconsciousness of what he saw, 
On all around him ; learn’d not by degreés, 
Nor ow’d articulation to his ear ; 
But moulded by his Maker into man 
At once, upstood intelligent, survey’d 
All creatures, with precision understood 
Their purport, uses, properties, assign’d 
‘To each his name significant, and fill’d 
With love and wisdom, render’d back to Heaven 
In praise harmonious, the first air he drew. 
He was excus’d the penalties of dull 
Minority ; no tutor charg’d his hand 
With the thought-tracing quill, or task’d his mind 
With problems ; history, not wanted yet, 
Lean’d on her elbow, watching time, whose course 
Eventful, should supply her with a theme ;—’ pp. 415-416. 


On the whole, though we complain a little of the size and the 
price of the volumes now before us, we take our leave of them 
with reluctance, and lay down our pen with no little regret, to 
think that we shall review no more of this author’s productions 


Ant. IIT. Sur la Philosophie Mineralogique, et sur ? Espece Mt- 
neralogique. Parle Citoyen D. Dolomieu. Paris. An. IX. 


rT HIS is the last bequest made to science, by the powerful ge- 

nius of Dolomieu. Educated to the profession of arms, he 
was alate, buta zealous disciple of science ; and, though his best 
vears were wasted in the endless adjustment of monastic quarrels, 
lie has done more for geology than any man who has preceded 
or followed him, unless an exception be made in favour of the il- 
lustrious De Saussure. Valuable as the writings of Dolomieu are, 
perhaps they do not convey an adequate idea of the capacity of 
his mind, or the vastness of his information. A life spent in 
continual activity left him few moments to arrange his observa- 
tions, or to describe the regions he visited. Yet the detached es- 
says he has published, are the most original and ingenious specu- 
lations to which,the study of the earth has yet given rise; and 
bis descriptions of the Lipari and Pontian Islands need no higher 
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praise, than they derive from a comparison with the performances 
of other mineralogical travellers. His ardent pursuit of science 
was aided by the remarkable acuteness of his talent for observa- 
tion ; and the knowledge which he had acquired, was pee 
diffused by the happy perspicuity of his descriptions. But the 
boldness and improbability of his theories, the light grounds on 
which they were assumed, and the ease with which they were re- 
linquished, have been urged as proofs that his mind was frivolous, 
and his judgement defective. 

We have seen too many remarkable instances of the triumphs 
of imagination, to allow the aspect or description of those theo- 
retic phantoms, which the wisest of us are sometimes amused by 
embodying, to have much weight in the appreciation of a man’s 
intellectual powers. We conceive judgement to consist rather in 
anice adjustment of the several faculties of the mind, than in 
one independent quality. In this view, the judgement of Dolo- 
mieu cannot be disputed ; for he was most judicious in observa- 
tion, and most judicious in description. So accurate was his 
judgement in matters of science, and so profound his contempt for 
the little jealousies of theorists, that he repeatedly abandoned his 
own opinions, and adopted those suggested by others, whose in- 
genuity he never failed to reward by suitable praise, and whose 
hints often received from him extension and consistence. Never 
has the veracity of Dolomieu been questioned, or the slightest 
suspicion arisen, that he has distorted facts to favour his hypothet- 
ical assumptions : His writings are referred to as evidence, by the 
most opposite theorists, and with a confidence equally implicit. 
In most instances, his opinions are still the standard of authority 
among the best informed geologists : and he has only been be- 
trayed into idle speculation on those subjects, which have not 
derived additional illustration from the sapient cogitations of his 
critics.* 

Great as the individual exertions and success of Dolomieu have 
been, they were surpassed by the indirect services which he ren- 
dered to science, by his zealous patronage of men of talents, by 
the frankness with which he communicated his ample stores of 
injormation to the young men who accompanied him in his tra- 
vels, and by the unbounded liberality with which he distributed 
the rare and valuable substances he collected. Yet nearly two of 
the last years of this man’s life were spent in prisons, into which 
he was thrown by violent abuse of arbitrary power; and nearly 


* Sir James Hall is an honourable exception: for his experiment on 
the transition from glass to stone have entirely obviated the difficulty 
which forced Dolomieu into one of his wildest conjectures. 
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half of that time he was confined in a dungeon, in whose mephi- 
tic atmosphere suffocation would have ensued from a recumbent 
posture, and where the violent efforts, sometimes required to 
mantain respiration, made him vomit blood. In the solitude and 
horror of this dungeon, the plan of the work we are about to 
examine was conceived, and its arrangement digested. Portions 
of it were written between the lines of some books he acciden- 
tally retained, with splinters of wood instead of a pen, and with 
ink made by mixing the soot of his lamp with water. For his 
deliverance from this se pulchra] den, Dolomieu was chiefly in- 
debted to the generous interposition of the Royal Society of 
London, and of their worthy president ; and to the powerful in- 
fluence of an heroic admiral, who ende avoured, by this act, to 
efface the stains which his glory bad received from the imputa- 
tion of a violated capitulation. 

The health of Dolomieu, however, was never completely re- 
stored ; and he died in less than a year after his release, and soon 
after the termination of a journey in Switzerland, during part of 
which he was accompanie “d by a Dane, called Neerg vaard. 

This personage has atte mpted to perform for Dolomieu the 
posthumous attentions paid by Boswell to Dr. Johnson, by Bisset 
to Burke, and, in amore recent instance, by Miss Se ward to Dr. 
Darwin. Like these illustrious biogr aphe rs, he undoubtedly ex- 

yects to enjoy celebrity, as high priest in the ‘Temple of Fame 
which he has erected; and in this happy persuasion, he has given 
to the world, and more especially to the trunk-makers and pastry- 
cooks of Paris, a performance which boasts three distinct titles; 
For, in the first page, it is called Journal d’un Danois ; in the ti- 
tle page, Journal du dernier Voyage du C itoyen Dolomieu ; and at 
the top of the first page of the text, Journal de mon V’ oyage avec 
le Citoyen Dolomeu. As the firss and the last of these _ rip- 
tions are in some decree ap yplicable to the performance, we shall 
not stop to inquire W what right the second had to usurp aa title “ 
page. Indeed, as the wo rk is alt ogether foreign to the treatise 
we are about to consider, we perha ps oug ht to dismiss it entirely ; 
but there is something so seducing 1 the sound of Dernier Vi oynge 
du Citoyen Doicmieu (the title to which it has no real claina), that 
our readers may not think a very few observations entirely mis- 
placed, or de void of interest. 

Did we not know, that the Danes, in general, are more pru- 
dent than: witty, we should think the author of this ‘ Journal’ 
had been expatriated by the ridicule of his countr ymen ; but as 
the intellige nt part of them would ce *rtainly have endeavoured to 
keep concealed so de plor. ible a specimen of the breed, we have 
rejected this supposition in favour of another, which we have good 
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reason to believe correct. Among those who bear sway in 
Denmark, some are to be found, who, from congeniality of 
sentiment and talent, have graciously considered M. Neergaard 
as aproper person to be fitted out as a scientific privateer, to 
accumulate and carry home the arts and sciences of Europe. 
Fortunately for the success and economy of this enterprise, M. 
Neergaard concentrates the most opposite attainments: he is 
equally profound in painting, music, chemistry, mineralogy, 
belles lettres, antiquities, and agriculture. In every page of this 
journal, he passes, with inimitable nimbleness and fac ility, from 
one of these sciences to another, and thereby affords an attentive 
reader frequent opportunities of gleaning much diversified infor- 
mation. 

He tells us, that Dolomieu had no theory at hand to explain 
the Roche polie, and that he wondered how Bonaparte and his 
cannon passed St. Gothard; he finds, in the churches of Sion, 
the Madonna Santissima painte -d with the face of a Cretin; and 
we are informed, that Dolomieu gave alms to a cripple at the 
baths of Leuk, where the author drank excellent Muscat wine. 
Moreover, that the travellers were received at Leuk, in the house 
of a man who was ‘npt an innkeeper. but one of the first nobles 
of the country; that he charged them the value of what they 
eat; and that Dolomieu was much delighted with this modern hos- 
pitality.’ After describing a cascade, he sagely remarks, that ‘If 
trave lling i is expensive to him on one hand, it is economical on the 
other; for he will never make an artificial cascade, after seeing 
those of Norway and Switzerland.’ We have translated this re- 
mark at full length, as it is infinitely the best in the book ; and if 
M. Neergaard’s resolution was generally adopted, much. money 
might be saved, and the display of much bad taste prevented. As 
Saussure has already recorded some instances of the inhospitality 
of Alpine cures, our readers probably have been more surprised at 
M. Neergaard’s late effort of sagacity, than they will be, at be- 
ing informed that the pastor of St. Roch refused bread to the tra- 
vellers, though he afterwards gave some to their mules. Every 
one, however, may not be aware, that it is ‘the mode in Swit- 
zerland, for persons to have a piece of chalk always in their hands 
io make calculations ;? and, accustomed as we were to M. Neer- 
gaard’s vivacity of transition, we were somewhat astonished at be- 
ing tol l, immediately after a magnificent declamation of Dolo- 
mieu’s on the best way of forming specimens, ‘ that every body 

there eats broc ‘oli, a kind of caulitlowe r very cor nmon in lialy.’ 
During the time the travellers remained in the mountains, Do- 

omieu is occasion: uly scen, though kept as much as possible i in 

the back-evound. The Dane Neergaard is every where the prin- 
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cipal figure ; and a Benedictine of Discentir, whose brethren ap- 
pear to have been concerned in a massacre of French prionets, 
‘complimented him on the good reception Copenhagen had given 
the English.’ After their arrival at Berne, Dolomieu almost 
entirely disappears ; and the whole attention of M. Neergaard 
is occupied in panegyrizing some obscure artists, most of whom 
possess the limited and equivocal reputation he labours to at- 
tain for himself. The remainder of the volume contains sundry 
passages equally precious with those we have quoted ; but we do 
not propose to increase our selection; and hasten to the conclusion, 
where we find, to our inexpressible satisfaction, that the travel- 
lers having separated some days before the commencement of 
Dolomieu’s fatal illness, the tranquillity of his last hours was 
not disturbed by the impertinence of his soi-disant friend.* 

Let us turn to a work of a very different cast, ‘ Sur la Philoso- 
phie Mineralogique.’ 

The similarity of the title will not, we hope, induce any one 
to suppose that this tract resembles, in any respect, a book called 
the Philosophy of Mineralogy, which was published in this 
country some years ago. ‘That was the crude performance of a 
man, who had just learnt enough of the German system, to ob- 
serve some of its glaring defects, but who had not sufficient ge- 
nius to suggest an adequate remedy ; who, conceiving his imper- 
fect and limited geological knowledge to comprise all the arcana 
of the science, imagined that an ill arranged compilation of the 
common-place notions on geology, and on the description and 
classification of minerals, could deserve the high-sounding title 
of the ‘Philosophy of Mineralogy.’ 

The essay we are about to examine ‘ Sur la Philosophie Meneral- 


* It is not our intention to be either the biographers or eulogists of 
Dolomieu ; but we think it an honourable department of our duty to 
rescue illustrious characters from misrepresentation. Perhaps some of 
our readers may not have been informed, that at an early period of his 
life, Dolomieu saved most of the sick in an hospital from being burnt 
to death, by exposing his own life in cutting off the communication of 
the flames—that at the most atrocious period of the Revolution he had 
the intrepidity to publish an eloquent tribute to the virtues of the mur 
dered La Rochefoucault, and a terrible denunciation aginst his autho- 
rised assassins—that when, on his release from prison, the First Consul 
desired him to ask what he pleased, he was contented with demanding 
the erazure of his eldest brother’s name from the list of emigrants—and 
that when he was elected a professor at the Jardin des Plants, he re 
signed his coimission as engineer of the mines, because, he said, many 
men of merit needed the salary more than he did 
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ogique,’ is the work of a man who was acquainted with all exist- 
ing systems, and sensible of their defects; who had genius to de- 
vise a remedy, and judgment to point out its application. This 
work has nothing to do with present systems, but to expose their 
errors; and proceeds no farther in framing a new one, than to 
define, clearly, the line that should be pursued. 

Mineralogy, properly so called, may be practical or philoso- 
phical. Its practical employment consists in the research and 
examination of all mineral substances, in recognizing and distin- 
guishing them, in naming and arranging them in determinate 
species and convenient genera, in describing them with exactness, 
and assembling them to form collections. To philosophical mine- 
ralogy belong—the examination of methods practically employ- 
ed—the investigation of all the properties of which minerals are 
susceptible, that from their comparison distinctive and specific 
characters may be deduced—the right of determining the mean- 
ing of the words employed, and of affixing precise and invariable 
terms to every modification of substances—the formation of me- 
thods for the arrangement and description of minerals—the right 
of criticizing systems proposed or adopted—the history of what 
has been done for the advancement of the science, and of the 
causes which have advanced or retarded it—and the indication 
of every thing that can facilitate the progress of the mineralogist, 
that can assist his labours, or simplify his researches. 

Important as these considerations are, they have been treated 
with comparative neglect. ‘The attention of mineralogists has 
been almost entirely occupied by the more showy toil of accumu- 
lating specimens into classes and genera, dividing them into spe- 
cies, and arranging them in cabinets. ‘They forgot to examine, 
by strict philosophic inquiry, the foundation of their divisions, 
the justice of their criteria, or the propriety of their arrange- 
ment. Though no mineralogist, since the time of Bergman, has 
written expressly on the philosophical part of the subject, many 
have indirectly contributed to its advancement. Werner did 
much, by limiting the meaning of the terms employed, and by 
proving the vast utility of external characters in the discrimina- 
tion of minerals. Yet Werner left the subject extremely imper- 
fect, by his voluntary rejection of internal characters, and by his 
absolute neglect of all fixed rules in determining the species. 
This negligence, indeed, has been common to every system of 
mineralogy that has appeared,* and the most extraordinary and 


* When Dolomieu composed this essay, the ‘Traité de Mineralogie’ 
by Hauy was not published. In most respects it is composed on such a 
plan as he indicates, 
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prejudicial confusion has resulted from it. A number of mine- 
rals, from some imagined similitude, have been huddled into a 
genus, and then, frem fancied differences, have been split into 
species. As the accumulation into genera generally preceded 
the division into species, that operation became a fertile source 
of subsequent mistakes. Sometimes the grossest incongruities 
were united in the varieties of the same species ; and sometimes 

the faintest shade of dissimilarity constituted a separate species. 

With an amiable attention to the feelings of living authors, 
Dolomieu has selected the instances by which he illustrates these 
absurdities, from Wallerius and Born, though he might have 
strengthe ned his argument by approaching nearer to his own 
times. The arrangements he refers to are now generally allow- 
ed to be deiective; but, unfortunately, the attempts to reform 
them have, in too many inst: inces, been made by hands equally 
rash and alle cisive with those that committed the original mis- 

takes. It is only by examining, in detail, the sources raf error 
that we can intercept their operation on future systems; and 
such an inquiry is certainly one of the most important in which 
we can engage. 

Nothing bas contributed more copiously to the errors of mine- 
ralogy, than the perverse and prevailing system of establishing 
genera, previous to the accurate division into species. Other er- 
rors have proceeded from considering compound masses as spe- 
cies. Additional! mistakes have been created, by confounding 
the strict mineralogical species with the conventional species of 
artists; and, from the co-operation of these causes, such confu- 
sion has been produced, that many naturalists have denied the 
possibility of limiting the mineralog rical ¢ species, or, in other 
words, have denied that any real distinction of species existed. 

By removing from our view all the deceptive circumstances 
with which the consideration of this subject has be n embar- 
rassed, we shall find that the mineralogical species actually ex- 
ists; that it is defined by a combination of the haa invaria ib 
laws; that every species is represented by a molecule possessing 
properties whose aggregate is peculiar to itself; that every spe- 
cies of mineral is dis tinguished by a pec uliar molee ule, and that 
each kind of molecule is always found in poss ession of its charac- 
teristic properties; that a combination of similar molecules can 
only constitute one species of mineral, and that the aggregate so 
formed will retain the characters of the molecules which form it. 

We are informed by chemistry, that fragments from differen! 
parts of a homogeneous mineral are similarly composed, and 
that minerals of the same physical characters yield similar re- 
sults; and therefore we are assured that the composition of the 
molecule is always the same in the same species. We find that, 
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in breaking such minerals as are susceptible of mechanical divi- 
sion, we always extract from the same substance solids of pre- 
cisely similar forms. We also find that all the crystalline modi- 
fications of such substance, are deducible from the accumulation 
of solids similar to those whic h we have mechanically extracted ; 
and thence we acquire this most important information, that the 
molecule has an invariable form, determined with geometrical 
precision. We find that salts dissolved and crystallized a thou- 
sand times, never vary in their crystalline forms, and therefore 
we know that the molecule possesses an inherent crystalline po- 
larity, which gives it an indefinite power of reproducing solids 
similar in form and composition. We also find the magnetic 
phenomena to be attached to the smallest fragments of such bo- 
dies as possess it in the mass ; and therefore we know magnetism 
te be inherent in the molecule. 

The molecules of those bodies which, by resisting our efforts 
to disintegrate them, have hitherto been considered as simple, 
can only be deprived of their properties by combination with 
other elementary bodies. ‘This combination generates new mole- 
cules, which cannot be taken away without effecting the decom- 
position and destruction of the molecule. This may be accom- 
plished, either by forming a new combination with a fresh ingre- 
dient, or by removing some of the constituent elementary par- 
ticles. It may be observed, that this intimate union of the 
ultimate particles of substances rarely takes place among many 
ingredients, and that, in many molecules, only two ingredients 
are essential, and in few more than three. 

Each molecule, therefore, however minute, has a certain com- 
position, is invested with a determinate Summ and possessed of 
unalterable physical characters. Jt therefore is an individual, 
and the representative of a species. ‘The accumulation of such 
molecules, in the most favourable circumstances, would generate 
regular orystals possess ing the form of the molecule, or deriva- 
ble from it, and invested with all the properties which the mole- 
cule possesses. ‘The accumulation of different molecules would 
form another spec ies; and there can be ro binary or other com- 
bination of molecules to form intermediate species. 

But though intermediate species cannot exist, it is but rarely 
that minerals are found in a state of aggregation fit for display- 
ing all the properties of the molecule, or uncontaminated by 
parasitical substances. If the molecules are suspended in a fluid, 
if they are in a pulverulent state, or forming an amorphous mass, 
the de ve lopment of many of their properties is necessarily pre- 
vented. ‘The most important of them all, the regularity of form, 
ts entirely concealed ; and if other characters are not found sufi- 
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cient to discriminate the species, recourse must be had to the 
analytic investigation of its components. ‘Thus, if the fluid be 
homogeneous, the species may be detected ; if the powder be 
unmixed, its composition may be found out; the amorphous 
mass may possess such internal arrangement, that the direction 
of the natural joints may be observed, and consequently the form 
of the molecule may be determined ; and, even when arrange- 
ment is wanting, the task of discrimination may be performed by 
numerous distinct physical qualities. 

It is not, however, the variety of aggregation that proves the 
most abundant source of error, but ‘the adventitious additions 
which contaminate minerals. Some of these seem to adhere to 
the molecule itself, to be even insinuated as passive ingredients 
into its composition, to be enveloped during the aggregation of 
molecules into crystals, and, still more abundantly, during their 
consolidation into irregular masses. These superfluities in no 
respect alter the form or properties of the molecule, and their 
quantity is rarely sufficient to affect, in any considerable degree, 
the apparent results of analysis. As chemistry cannot separate 
them, it is only by observing their want of influence that their 
superfluity can be ascertained. ‘Though these superfluities may 
not affect the essential properties of the molecule, there may be 
many cases in which they may vary some of its physical cha- 
racters. ‘Thus, all varieties of colour are produced by super- 
fluous matter; and when it is added in greater abundance, it 
affects the transparency, and perhaps the hardness of the sub- 
stance, and may vary the action of chemical tests. ‘The super. 
fluous matter may be increased to such an amount, that it may 
exceed in quantity the molecules of the substance, which may 
nevertheless retain its characteristic qualities. Thus the (impro- 
perly so called) crystallized sand-stone of Fountainbleau, con- 
tains more silex than carbonated lime ; and yet the crystals, so 
charged, assume one of the regular forms of carbonated lime, 
effervesce with acids, and are decomposed by heat. 

The changes thus induced in the ‘physical constitution of the 
species, neither form new species, nor are they properly varieties 
of the original one: they are mere imperfections. Yet even 
these imperfections may be of important use in discriminating 
species, though particular care must be taken not to fall into the 
very common error of founding the distinctions of species upon 
them. It should never be forgotten that the saphire, the ruby, 
and the topaz of the East, in defiance of the superior judgment 
of the natives of the countries where they are found, have 
been separated into three species by all the mineralogists i in Eu- 
rope, merely because the one was blue, the other red, and the 
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third yellow; and it required some years of controversy, with 
all the sagacity of Mr. Greville, the crystallographical skill of 
Count Bournon, and the analytical ability of Mr. Chenevix, to 
produce a conviction of their identity. Yet, we repeat it, there 
2s no difference between these bodies except in colour! The same 
talents that have determined the propriety of their union, have 
also united with them the corundum, or adamantine spar; a 
substance which presents much more striking diversity to the 
eye, though in every essential character it coincides, and in 
composition is exactly the same. Let this instance suffice to 
show the wretched errors into whch those must fall who class 
minerals by the lustre or the hue, and who, consequently, are 
almost invariably guided by their imperfections instead of their 
essential characters, 

In the formation of species, nothing should be considered but 
the unalienable characters of the molecule ; but in the distribu- 
tion of specimens to the species to which they appertain, re- 
course must be had, not only to such of the characters of the 
molecule as are never concealed, but also to the parasitical cha- 
racters caused by the superfluous matter which attaches itself to 
the molecules. ‘Though the constant occurrence of similar im- 
perfections should in no respect whatever influence the forma- 
tion of species, they may afford most useful distinctive criteria ; 
and their union with other characters, in themselves unimport- 
ant, may form an evidence sufficiently decisive of the nature of 
particular specimens. ‘To strengthen this evidence, many ex- 
trinsic circumstances may be taken into consideration. Independ- 
ent of the characters derivable from the essential properties of 
the molecule, the general assumption of a particular colour may 
afford a strong presumption. Other species may be distinguish- 
ed by their affecting peculiar dispositions of the molecules, as 
by their crystals being generally of one form, or generally de- 
fective, or assuming particular indeterminate forms, or being 
always amorphous. Other indications, equally important, may 
be derived from association; for it is ascertained, that certain 
minerals are almost invariably found together, and that others 
are always disunited. In secondary rocks we need not look for 
primitive minerals. We know that lavas generally contain cer- 
tain bodies; and therefore the knowledge that the basis is a 
lava, affords a presumption that the imbedded substances only 
belong to a few species which are easily distinguishable from one 
another. 

It is not enough to be informed of the characters which serve 
to unite individual specimens to a given species: we must also 
possess a knowledge of the points of resemblance between differ- 
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ent species, that a contrast may be opposed to each similitude. 
The chemist finds a sufficient contrast in the analysis. The mi- 
neralogist seeks it in the physical characters. ‘The union of dis- 
tinctive characters forms the specific character of a species which 
may consist of one property or of several; and there are few 
substances which do not require the union of several properties 
to form it. We can affirm of the diamond, that it is harder 
than any known body; and this may serve as its specific charac- 
ter: but there are boar substances which possess any one pro- 
perty so universally pec uliar. For it must be remembere sd, that 
the specific character is to distinguish the species from every 
other substance, though each of the distinctive characters of 
which it is composed may only serve to separate it from a par- 
ticular species. 

As the species is capable of being defined with the most rigo- 
rous precision, it ought to form the basis of every methodical 
arrangement. No substance can be admissable into any strict 
mineralogical system, which is not referable to some species; 
and every species may be considered as the centre, round which 
all its varieties are to be collected. Genera ought to be formed 
by the union of species, and from similarities derivable from 
their essential characters, and not from their imperfections. 
This is comparatively an unimportant task ; for it was truly said 
by Buffon, that ‘science makes the specie: s, and ignorance the 
genera ;’ and provided the analogy, on which the congregation 
into genera proceeds, be strictly observed, it is of little import- 
ance which is assumed of the numerous relations that present 
themselves. 

But it is obvious, that there are a formidable number of com- 
pound bodies which this arrangement would exclude from me- 
thodical mineralogy, and which are of vastly too great import- 
ance to be treated with neglect. Where there components are 
distinguishable by the several tests we have it in our power to 
apply, they may be classed as compounds and described by the 
enumeration of their components; but in the more numerous 
instances, where the particles that form them are too minute to 
be recognised, there seems to be no other resource, than to re- 
fer them to geology, to whose province they belong, to arrange 
them ac cording to their relative position and combinations, and 
to describe them according to such physical characters as they 

ossess. As all these substances are liable to perpetual mutabi- 
lity of composition, these characters cannot be permanent or 
unchanging, though they may be in some degree regulated by 
the geological relations which afford the only means of deter- 
mining the nature of heterogeneous masses, unless recourse be 
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had to the endless toil of analyses, whose results must vary in 
every specimen. These masses cannot constitute species, —s 
they form rocks of a particular sort ; and that term seems to be 
the most applicable to them, as well as to those conventional 
species depending on particular and unphilosophical considera- 
tions which artists have lavishly invented. 

It seems obvious, that the adoption of the strict rules of in- 
vestigation here recommended, would operate most beneficially 
in aiding the progress of mineralogy, and in facilitating the ac- 
quisition of what is already known. The attention, instead of 
being unprofitably directed to frivolous minutia, would be cen- 
tred on a few grand essentials, the acquisition of which would 
not merely serve to form mineralogical distinctions, but to con- 
vey an important knowledge of the nature of the substance, by 
enforcing attention to its physical properties. Mineralogy would 
be simplified by the rejection of unnecessary species, and by the 
subdivision of such as were incongruously comprehensive. ‘The 
subjection of all unknown substances to rigorous examination, 
would either ascertain their union with a species already known, 
or legitimate their claims to forming a separate species. Geolo- 
gy would become an essential branch of knowledge ; so that no 
mere mineralogist of the cabinet could exist. The chaos of im- 
proper appellations would in time be done away; and minera- 
logy, thus simplified and extended, would become more acces- 
sible, comprehensive, and important. 

In this short abstract, we have not exactly followed the ar- 
rangement of the original work, nor have we entered into tiie 
collateral discussions which appeared not intimately connected 
with the subject, or to be of litthe consequence in its considera- 
tion. We have not followed Dolomieu in his attempt to fix the 
meaning of certain words he employs, because they only apply 
to those minutice, into the discussion of which our limits do not 
permit us to enter; and we have confined our endeavours to laying 
before our readers the scope and the strength of his argument. 
Though we might complain that, in this work, Dolomieu has 
sometimes been tedious, and sometimes frivolous, and that he 
has too often resorted to the inaccuracy of metaphorical illustra- 
tion, we consider his object as completely and decisively esta- 
blished; and we venture to hope, that no future fabricator of a 
system of mineralogy will forget, that each species is capable oi 
the most rigorous definition ; that genera are to be formed from 
species, and not species from genera; that the imperfections of 
individual specimens ought never to constitute species ; and that 
such masses as, by the mutability of their composition, or varia- 
bility of their characters, cannot be constantly referred to any 
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definite species, are not to be intruded into systematic mineralo- 
gy at all, but are to be transferred to their er relations, 


After so masterly an exposition of the capabilities of this science, 
no indulgence, we think, should be shown to those whose weak- 
ness or perversion of intellect shall hereafter allow them to 

eglect or abandon the straight line which the illustrious hand 
of olomieu has traced, and thus retard, by retrograde, or er- 


ring movements, the march of that science they pretend to ad- 
vance. 


Art. IV. The Georgics of Virgil. Translated into English verse, 
by William Sotheby, Esq. 


fs author of this translation has deservedly the character of 
a refined and elegant scholar. He is known to the public 
by numerous productions, but principally by the translation of 
Wieland’s Oberon ; a charming poem, in the perusal of which we 
forget the sober and sceptical criticism of the age in which we 
live, and willingly indulge to a modern writer that licence of wild 
and extravagant fiction which has been usually confined to the 
specious miracles of antiquity.* He has now ventured on a 
bolder task, in clothing with an English dress the most perfect, 

though not the loftiest monument of Roman art and genius. No 
writer has rivalled Virgil in the charms of his diction, or the ela- 
borate beauty of his phraseology : and the poem before us is Vir- 
gil’s most absolute and complete performance. It contains no 
careless passages, by improving which a translator may hope to 
atone for inferiority, where his original is distinguished by unu- 
sual delicacy or vigour. There is here no current of narration, 

which, by interesting the reader in the progress of events, may 

prevent him from observing very carefully the finishing and fe- 
licity of the expression. These, from the very nature of the case, 

must generally evaporate in the transfusion from one language 
into another. Mr. Sotheby, however, has discharged his ardu- 

ous undertaking with great and unusual success. He has run the 











* It does not seem to be generally known, in this country, that the 
Oberon of Wieland is itself a translation from an old French Romance 
entitled, Sir Huon of Bourdeaux. The German poet has improved 
and decorated the fable with much ingenuity, but its groundwork is not 
altered. The ornaments, too, of the romance and of the poem, are 
usually similar. M. Petit de la Croix is said to have been largely in- 
debted to the same book in his Persian Tales. The romance seems not 
to be of a date prior to the invention of printing. 
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same race with some of the first and most celebrated worthies of 
English poetry, and he has manifestly distanced his competitors. 
He will not thank us for indiscriminate approbation ; and his pre- 
tensions, even in the attempt to translate the Georgics, are so ex- 
tremely high, that he must excuse us, if at any time we may seem 
fastidious in pointing out what we think defects in its execution. 

One objection, in limine, we feel ourselves called upon to make, 
to the Darwinian modulation with which Mr. Sotheby’s versifi- 
cation is infected. Of this tendency in the author we were not 
apprised till we entered upon the present work. His Oberon, by 
which he was principally known to us before, is written in the 
stanza metre, to which the false decorations which Dr. Darwin 
has introduced into the common iambic measure, are not to be 
easily transferred. They are ornaments which can scarcely be 
worn but with a particular habit. We think ourselves fortunate 
that, at entering upon Mr. Sotheby’s version of the Georgics, we 
had no previous knowledge of his connexion with this school of 
writing. Such an impression would have excited in us so violent 
a prejudice against the man who could think of violating the ma- 
tron-like simplicity of the Mantuan bard, with glittering and me- 
retricious graces, that we could hardly have reduced ourselves to 
the temperament of impartial judges ; and in our indignation at 
the deserters from genuine English, we should not perhaps have 
been able to discover that, though Mr. Sotheby had made severa) 
excursions into the enemy’s country, and, in some instances, im- 
bibed their manners, and acquired their complexion, yet that at 
the bottom he was a native still, and redeemed his delinquency 
by many and unsophisticated excellences. 

The reader, however, will not doubt but that we can substan- 
tiate our charge of Darwinianism, after he has perused the fol- 
lowing passages. 

BIL. 323. Ver adeo frondi nemorum, &c. is thus translated : 

‘ Spring comes, new bud the field, the flow’r, the grove ; 
Earth swells, and claims the genial seeds of love : 
Ather, great lord of life, his wings extends, 

And on the bosom of his bride descends, 

With show’rs prolific feeds the vast embrace 

That fills all nature, and renews her race. 

Birds on their branches hymeneals sing, 

The pastur’d meads with bridal echoes ring : 

Bath’d in soft dew, and fann’d by western winds, 
Each field its bosom to the gale unbinds : 

The blade dares boldly rise new suns beneath, 

The tender vine puts forth her flexile wreath, 

And, freed from southern blast and northern shower, 
Spreads without fear, each blossom, leaf, and flower.’ 
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‘There all her sweets let savoury exhale, 
Thyme breath her soul of fragrance on the gale, 
In dulcet streams her roots green casia lave, 
And beds of violets drink at will the wave.’ 
iV. 236. Illis ira modum supra est, &c. 
‘The injur’d swarms with rage insatiate glow, 
Barb every shaft, and poison every blow, 
Deem life itself to vengeance well resign’d, 
Die on the wound, and leave their stings behind.’ 
This last passage is happily rendered ; but we are inclined to sus- 
pect that the translator fancied the bees of Virgil to have ranged 
in gardens particularly dedicated to botany ; that they were pro- 
tected by ‘aerial powers hovering round,’ who pointed their 
stings, and animated ‘ their tiny bands’ to vengeance. 
A literal uninjure »d transmission of sentiment from a dead into 
a living language is generally impossible. Adherence to the let- 
ter, where it ‘enervates the spirit, is the most unpardonable infi- 
delity: and a certain degree of licence, in conside ration of the 
difficulty attending on his oflice, is allowed to the poetical transla- 
tor; as, in diplomacy, considerable discretionary powers are vest- 
ed in the ambassador at a distant court. A poe t has authority en- 
trusted to him, to complete a picture of which the outlines “only 
are suggeste »d by his original ; ; and, while he preserves the charac- 
ter of the landscape, to vary the light and shade with which it is 
invested. But this licence, which is never to be used rashly, is 
always dangerous in the application. It re quire s a taste more 
lee usually accurate, a thorough perception of that mind, the 
scope and lineaments of which are to be expressed, and a kindred 
spirit. It is carried, perhaps, to its greatest alicwable extent, 
where Dryden, in his translation of the 12th Aeneid, having de- 
scribed Juturna prec ipitating herself into the river T iber, from 
the effect of a phrenzied and sorrowful despair, adds, with happy 
audacity to the description of Virgil, that celebrated line, 
‘ And her last sobs came bubbling up in air.’ 
We could point out many instances in which Mr. Sotheby has 
used the same bold freedom with felicity. ‘To the ceseription of 
the manner in which the bees recruit their wasting sig eegeh 18 
added, with great happiness, in the translation be fore us, the sea 
sun of the year when the hive may most poe tieally a supposed 
tu acquire this fabled accession to its citizens. B. IV. ol 
the translation, 
‘ By instinct led, at spring-tide’s genial hour, 
They gather all the race from herb and flower.’ 


Cc ' 


so also. B. IL 149, Mic ver assidunm aique alients qmn¢ nsibus estas, 
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is converted, with great taste, into a description more vivid and 
particular, 
‘ And winter wears a wreath of summer flowers.’ 

We do not think it fair to attribute the whole merit of these 
elegancies to the rhyme ; though rhyme, probably, is as often the 
connecting cause of poetical invention, as the bond by which it 
is constrained. We attribute great merit to Mr. Sotheby for the 
translation of these passages ; but we have to complain, that though 
he is to be commended for having often varied, judiciously, the 
drapery, he has also often violated the costume of Virgil. 

The celebrated lines, B. 1. 328. Ipse pater media nimborum ia 
nocte, &c. are rendered by Dryden with great spirit. The pre- 
sent translation has the merit of more stately versification, and 
greater fidelity. 

‘The Thunderer, thron’d in clouds, with darkness crown’d, 
Bares his red arm, and flashes lightnings round. 
The beasts are fled: earth rocks from pole to pole, 
Fear walks the world, and bows the astonish’d soul : 
Jove rives with fiery bolts Ceraunia’s brow, 
Or Athos blazing ’mid eternal snow.’ 
Itis to be regretted that, after having executed the rest so well, 
the translator should have deviated from his original, for the pur- 
pose of introducing so quaint an antithesis as this, between the 
cold snow and the hot thunderbolt which blazed on Athos. Had 
he been busied with the snowy mantle, the icy beard, and the 
rivers which trickle down the chin of Atlas, in the fourth Hneid, 
we would have excused a similar addition to the picture, but here 
every thing is grand and simple. 

This ‘ blazing amid snow’ belongs, indeed, partly to a vitiated 
mode of expression, to which Mr. Sotheby is partial. Book IF. 
line 82. of the translation, we have ‘toils that never tire,’ with- 
out any perceivable reason why they should not produce the usual 
effect of toil: Book L. 114. Tr. ‘The chill north blisters as it 
blows? L. 378. Tr. and again, LV. 645. Tr. ‘ The river freezes 
as it flows :’ I. 94. 'T'r. The vetch and lupine ‘ Bow’d to the gale, 
and rattled as it blew: Book IV. 305. Why should Virgil’s 
* Zephyris pronum impellentibus undis,’ be translated, 

‘———— when first young zephyr laves 
His sportive pinions in the vernal waves.’ 
Hf. 49. Seu quis Olympiace miratus premia palme.’ 
‘Does fame for Pisa’s palm the courser rear ?” 


in these, and in other Ra ar why should metaphorical agency 


be introduced where Virgil, ‘ the great master of proprieties,’ 
uses the language of simple precept ? 

A similar admixture of injudicious circumstances, . or affected 
expression, is a blemish to this work in many of its most interest- 
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ing parts; and it is a blemish from which the yee is free, be- 
yond all other writers. We wish that Mr. Sotheby, in preparin 
a new edition of his version, which, we believe, is loudly called 
for, would discard such prettinesses, and assume a dignity more 
worthy his own talents, and the majesty of his incomparable au- 
thor. The task will not be a long or tedious one, 

To rip the tinsel ‘ from the satin, 

Of that pure uncorrupted Latin.’ 


That he is competent to better things, no person can doubt, who 
will read his translation of that noble apostrophe to rustic happi- 
ness, II. 459. O fortunatus nimium, &c. 
‘Ah! happy swain! ah! race belov’d of heaven! 

If known thy bliss, how great the blessing given ! 

For the just earth from her prolific beds 

Far from wild war spontaneous nurture sheds. 

Though nor high domes through all their portals wide 

Each morn disgorge the flatterer’s refluent tide ; 

Though nor thy gaze on gem-wrought columns rest, 

The brazen bust, and gold-embroider’d vést ; 

Nor poisoning Tyre thy snowy fleeces soil, 

Nor casia taint thy uncorrupted oil ; 

Yet peace is thine and life that knows no change, 

And various wealth in nature’s boundless range, 

The grot, the living fount, the umbrageous glade, 

And sleep on banks of moss beneath the shade ; 

Thine, all of tame and wild, in lawn and field, 

That pastur’d plains or savage woodlands yield : 

Content and patience youth’s long toils assuage, 

Repose and reverence tend declining age : 

There Gods yet dwell, and, as she fled mankind, 

There Justice left her last lone trace behind.’ 
This is admirable. We beg leave to refer also to Book I. 393 
and 466 ; II. 136; and IV. 219. 

We have already adverted to the known necessity of permitting 
considerable liberty of word and sentiment to a loalaoes that 
he may be able to fulfil his part with vigour and success. That 
this necessity has been much exaggerated by Dryden, and most 
of the translators who formed themselves on his model, the 
Georgics now presented to the public are a sufficient proof. It 
is the closest version of a classic author, that we have seen, de- 
serving the name of poetry, and it owes much of its excellence 
and spirit to its fidelity. Some of its brightest passages are those 
which are the most literal. 

Book I. 34. tibi brachia contrahit ingens 

Scorpius, &e. 
‘Scorpius, even now, each shrinking claw confines, 
And more than half his heaven to thee resigns 
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‘There night, eternal night, and silence sleep, 
And gathering darkness broods upon the deep : 
Or, from our clime when fades the orient ray, 
There bright Aurora beams returning day : 
And when above Sol’s fiery coursers glow, 
Late Vesper lights his evening star below.’ 
If the last line but. one had been still more rigidly exact, as it 
might easily have: been, the strength and harmony of the period 
would not have been impaired. 

We have compared some of Dryden’s best passages with the 
parallel translation of Mr. Sotheby : and though we find in Dry- 
den a flow and exuberance of language almost peculiar to that 
great and interesting poet, it would be unjust not to allow to the 
present translator the palm of superiority. Much of Dryden’s 
exuberance proc from a want of scrupulous accuracy ; but it 
is remarkable, that & is often indebted for his energy to an ad- 
herence to words which Mr. Sotheby has too hastily forsaken, or 
from a preservation of individual circumstances, which Mr. 
Sotheby has reduced to general terms. 

Book I. 462. nam sepe videmus 

Ipsius in vultu varios errare colores. 
‘For oft we find him finishing his race 
With various colours erring on his face.’ Drypen. 


‘ But chief observe, along his western way, 
® Each hue that varies at the close of day.’ Sorueny. 

In the story of Orpheus too: Septem illum totos, &c. The 
seven continued months are retained by Dryden; phile, in the 
pent translation, we are surprised to find, ‘He many a month.’ 

s it possible that a man, so practised in erere as Mr. Sotheby, 


can be ignorant how great a charm is added to the expression 
by a studious adherence to particulars? Does he not know how 
mean and beggarly a nameless mountain would appear in com- 
parison of ‘the hoor Caucasus?’ Would he substitute ‘many 
a sylph,’ in the room of the fifty chosen guardians who protect 
the petticoat ; or would he consent that an indefinite sea should 
supplant ‘the Caspian?’ But‘ many a’ is a favourite expression 
of Mr. Sotheby. In the first book, it occurs four times within 
the space of less than forty lines; and in the whole translation 
so frequently as to be disgusting. 

We proceed to some detached observations on certain lines 
which we have selected from those which seem to require altera- 
tion, without thinking it necessary to apologize for the minute- 
hess of our observations, Every person wee ios practised metri- 
cal composition, is conscious of the importance of verbal niceties 
and distinction ; and, as has been before mentioned, in a trans- 
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lation of the Georgics, the strictest accuracy may justly be ex- 
pected. 

1.28. ‘ Ommia liberius, &c. ‘ And the free earth unask’d but 
gave the more.’ Liberius ferebat implies, simply, brought forth 
abundantly. 

}. 281. ‘On Pelion Ossa upheave.’ A very heavy line and 
harsh elision, produced by a foolish attempt at imitative harmony, 

Il..180. Ac membris agit atra venena, ‘the draught of hell, 
is very grating to our ears; and similar expressions occur more 
than once. 

Ifl. 139. Evxactis:gravide cum mensibus errant. ‘ Ah! sooth 
her weakness!’ The exclamation is misplaced. Virgil would 
not have prefaced his directions with an ne or with an O! Itis 
easy to try the experiment on the original, and its incongruous 
effect will immediately be discovered. 

IIT. 201 Ile volat, simad arva fuga, simul equora verrens. 
‘While his fleet wings at once the earth and ocean sweep.’ 
Cannot poets be taught by the example of Pope’s Camilla, that 
the Alexandrine is a very unhappy contrivance to express velo- 

city e 

III. 409. Tr. Cicada neither is nor ought to be an English 
word. 

Hit.417. Stilly;and IV. 88. Shrilly, we think exceptionable 

Lil. 437. Quum positis novus exuviis, &c. 

‘When cast his slough, and scorn’d his famish’d young.’ 
Virgii does not mean to intimate any parental neglige nce in the 
serpent ; but; in saying that he leaves his young, means simply 
to recal that pe riod of year when the serpe nt, in common witl 
other animals, is fiercest and most irritable. ‘ T'um sevus aper, 
tum pessima tigris.’ 
Ili. 453. Tr. ‘ Breath palpable to touch at once descends, 

And rigid ice from matted beards depends.’ 

The second of these lines is an exact translation. If the tautglogy 
in the first line had been omitted, it would have been better, Ii 
the whole line, which is a gratuitous patch upon Virgil, were te 
be erased, better still. 

IV. 127. Tr. ‘All glorious to behold.’ Hardly to be tole 
rated, even in psalmody. 

1V. 296. Tr. ‘She pours her pale ray.” We rust ente: 
our protest against the too common practice of introducing pale, 
soft, and fair, and other sweet monosyllables, into the accented 

laces of heroic measure. 

IV. 453. Non te nullius exercent numinis tre ; 

Magna tuis commissa : tibi has miserabilis Orpheus 
Haudquaquam ob meritum penas, ni fata resistant. 
Suscitat, et rapta grav iter pro conjuge sa@vit 
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‘Great is thy guilt; on thy devoted head 
Indignant gods no common vengeance shed ; 
Sad Orpheus, doom’d, without a crime to mourn 
His ravish’d bride that never shall return ;’ &e. 
The sense of the original we conceive here to be entirely mistaken. 
The disasters of the young Thessalian befel him not as a punish- 
ment for any supposed ‘guilt? which attached to his pursuit of 
Eurydice, but as the vengeance of Nemisis for his having been 
the involuntary occasion of her death. This involuntary crime, 
if it may be so called, was the ‘ commissum’ for which Aristeus 
suffered. The ‘Haudquaquam ob meritum’ in the third line, 
refers not to Orpheus, but to the same unintentional offender. 
That actions, indifferent in themselves, from which death inci- 
dentally may have resulted, required expiation, is supported by 
all the concurrent evidence of antiquity. 
To conclude. If this be not the most perfeet translation of a 
classic poet now extant in our language, it assuredly is cope 
of being advanced to that high distinction. We acknowledge 


ourselves sincerely indebted to Mr. Sotheby; and we repeat our 
wishes, that he may be disposed to pursue the path upon which 
he has so happily entered. If he is inclined to rely on his gene- 
ral merits, as an excuse for partial inaccuracy in taste or in ex- 
pm we cannot altogether resist the plea. We think it, 
1 


owever, unbecoming the translator of the Georgics, for reasons 
which we have already mentioned—the didactic scheme, the 
finished elegance, and purity of the original. We renew, there- 
fore, our wishes, that he would exert deserved solicitude in the 
revisal of his work, and that the excellence he has already attain- 
ed may be an incentive to farther improvement. 
Zmagryy CARNES, TAvTHY Kormes, 


Art. V. Indian Recreations: Consisting chiefly of Strictures on 
the Domestic and Rural Economy of the Mahommedans and Hin- 
doos. By the Reverend W. Tennant, LL.D. M. A. S. and lately 
one of his Majesty’s Chaplains in India. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 834. 
Edinburgh, Anderson: London, Longman & Rees. 1903. 


ROM the earliest times, India has attracted the commercia! 
enterprise of Europe, and the acquisition of the trade of that 
country seems almost to have fixed an era in the civilization of 
the nations by whom it has been successively engrossed. By 
England it has been cultivated to a far greater extent than by any 
other people. To our monopoly of this ancient and favourite 
branch of commerce, we have added a vast dominion ; and every 


discussion or research connected with that quarter of the world 
U2 
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has now become of the utmost urgency and importance, as the 
rapidity with which our empire has been acquired has hitherto 
aillorded us but little leisure to deliberate in what manner it 
might be best secured, or most advantageously governed. The 
great and the fundamental principle of our government, indeed, 
appears to us to be obvious, that the people inhabiting those 
kingdoms and provinces which have been reduced under our 
dominion in Asia, are become in every respect subjects of the 
same government under which we ourselves live, and are con- 
sequently entitled to all those blessings of security and protec- 
tion which that condition implies. 

The improvement of the provinces of Bengal and the Carna- 
tic ought therefore to be as much an object of attention, as the 
cultivation of the counties of Middlesex and Dublin; and the 
persenal righis and civil liberty of the inhabitants of India are in 
every respect as much under the paternal government of the 
King, as the rigits and privileges of the people of the united 
kingdom. The object of the Company being at first entirely 
commercial, its whole establishment was calculated to promote 
the views and interests of the monopoly. Finding this form of 
administration the most manageable, and best adapted to its im- 
mediate views, a system, in its nature entirely mercantile, and 
founded on tle most narrow principles of policy, was extended 
to the government of districts and of extensive provinces. Its 
defects were early discovered indeed, and severely felt; but such 
is the force of established habits, that no improvement was 
adopted until Mr. Pitt’s bill in 1784, at which time (though 
much still remained to be done) the most prominent and glaring 
evils were undoubtedly corrected. It is to be recollected, how- 
ever, that at that period the Company’s possessions were incon- 
siderable, when compared with their present extent. A few 
agents could do all the business, and a small army enforce all the 
orders of their employers; and the power which had not then 
excited universal jealousy, could always command the assistance 
of one set of the native powers, when it was threatened with 
the hostility of another. Our situation in India is now extreme- 
ly different. The finances of the Company are confessedly un- 
equal to the maintenance of an army sufficient for the defence 
and protection of our Asiatic dominions.* The state of these 
possessions is such, that the presence of a few Europeans, an it- 


*To be satisfied of this, it is sufficient to look at the annual accounts 
laid before Parliament; the third report of the special committee, p. 
83, &c.; and the Lord Viscount Melville’s letter to the Chairman, 
dated 30th June 1801. 
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ruption from Persia, or an attack from the Burman empire, 
would shake our power to the foundation. The very extent of 
our possessions is their insecurity. The scattered and uncon- 
nected state of our forces, the distance at which our different 
military = necessarily must be from each other, weakens our 
means of defence, multiplies the opportunities of attack, and 
renders our detachments liable to be cut off, one by one, before 
asufficient body can be collected to resist the torrent, while the 
very assembling such a body of troops leaves a portion of coun- 
try open to attack, or a prey to rebellion. hen our domi- 
nions did not include the whole of the peninsula, our danger and 
insecurity arose from the intrigues of cabinets, or from open and 
avowed hostility: to counteract the one, or to avert the other, 
an ambassador at each court of Hindfstan was sufficient. But 
now the danger lies every where concealed; it is not confined to 
one or two spots, but extends itself over the wide and almost 
boundless stretch of English India. An evil so extensive might 
escape the vigilance even of the best constituted government ; 
and it is not to be expected, that the youth who is ignorant of 
the language, manners, and customs of the people over whom 
he is shake and with whom he never associates, will be able to 
discover or counteract the secret machinations of sedition, even 
if he should possess more activity than our countrymen in Asia 


are generally found to retain. 
Upon a careful examination of the subject, it must appear, 
that the most effectual way to yer India and England toge- 


ther for the greatest length of time, and for their greatest mu- 
tual advantage, is to permit the colonization of that country un- 
der proper regulations. The fate of our American colonies 
seems to have frightened statesmen even from taking into consi- 
deration the policy of such a measure ; and their timidity has 
been sedulously augmented by the influence of the exclusive 
trade. ‘The two cases, when compared, are however, so very dissi- 
milar, that there is no arguing from the one to the other ; and the 
independence of America can occasion no serious alarm as to the 
security of our Indian possessions, if this measure were to be 
adopted. The colonization of India would take place under cir- 
cumstances altogether different from those under which any other 
settlements have hitherto been founded by English or any Euro- 
pean nation. Few of the European colonies owe their existence 
to great and liberal views of policy in the parent state, Having 
been established by persecution, and having flourished from ne- 
glect, they were permitted during their infancy to struggle with 
all the difficulty and misery of their situation, without receiving 
any assistance whatever from ~ tenderness of their parent. 
U 3 
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Their poverty, however, protected them from oppression ; their 
distance and their wretchedness secured them from attack. In- 
creasing in numbers, and advancing in prosperity, their hardy 
manner of life inspired them with the love of freedom ; and, pos- 
sessing within themselves every thing necessary for their support, 
they were aware and jealous of their importance. This prospe- 
rity, which made them more averse to dependence, inflamed the 
desire of the mother country to maintain them in it; anda 
struggle ensued, embittered with all the acrimony which the 
charges of rebellion and of tyranny could occasion. The Euro- 
peans who colonize India, will find themselves placed in a situa- 
tion differing in every particular from that of their brethren who 
cultivated the wastes and woods of America. They will settle 
in a country inhabited by a numerous, industrious, and in many 
respects a highly civilized people, differing from them indeed in 
religion and manners, and probably inferior in vigour of charac- 
ter. The frequent and rapid intercourse which now subsists be- 
tween the two countries, will proportionably increase, and Eng- 
lish manners and ideas will receive a constant support in the new 
draughts from Europe. The principle of self-defence will oblige 
them to preserve a close connexion with each other, and to de- 
pend upon the parent state for assistance and support in protect- 
ing them against the insurrection of the natives, the inroads of 
the North, or the attacks from Europe; nor will this wealthy 
and prosperous colony have any reason to fear that neglect which 
was shown by the mother country to her weak and indigent set- 
tlements in the West. The European, by preserving that supe- 
riority which the vigour of his character gives him over the na- 
tives, will be enabled, with their assistance, to resist any exter- 
nal attacks to which the English empire may be exposed. But 
the great and essential security which will be derived from the 
increase of Europeans, is the effectual check which will be given 
to all plots and conspiracies among the native subjects of our 
empire. The intimate knowledge of their language and man- 
ners, which will naturally result from a more extended inter- 
course, will enable us to discover and counteract every step 
which may be taken to our prejudice; nor will the period be 
very distant, when a stronger and more lasting bend of union 
will arise, and a reciprocity of good offices attach the Indians to 
the English character and name. 

But we must not deceive ourselves, and argue as if we had it 
in our power to adopt or to reject this measure at our pleasure. 
We forget that, even under the present system, the colonization 
of India is going on, and upon the worst of all principles: We 
forget that, though the Company can prevent an individual from 
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settling at Calcutta, the obnoxious person can elude their power, 
by walking to the Danish settlement of Serampore, a distance of 
filteen miles, whence he can only be removed by force. A re- 
markable instance of this happened lately; when a number of 
Baptist missionaries, wishing to settle at Calcutta, and being pre- 
vented by the authority of the Directors, immediately left the 
Presidency, and went to Serampore, where they were permitted 
to enter upon the object of their mission. When the settlement 
of Chandernagore is restored to France, the danger and the diffi- 
culty will be increased in no small degree ; as we have every 
thing to dread from such a focus of French intrigue in the very 
centre of our dominions. ‘The conduct pursued by that power at 
Pondicherry, is a striking proof of the truth of this observation. 
The great increase of our Asiatic empire has been productive 
of another consequence, tending evidently to shake the founda- 
tions of the present system of Indian government. When the 
trade was first established, the writers, factors, and merchants, 
who were sent out to manage the commercial concerns of the 
Company, were men in an inferior rank of life to those who sent 
them; they were accustomed to look up to the latter, as holding 
a higher situation in society. To them, the habits of obedience 
were already familiar; nor was the capacity of their masters un- 
equal to the administration of a mercantile concern. As the 
Company extended their dominions, the plains of India began to 
offer a tempting prospect to the younger branches of our noble 
and ancient families, who flocked to the East to accumulate a 
fortune, without tainting their dignity with the stain of trade. 
The same feelings (greatly increased by the exercise of unlimit- 
ed power, and by the indulgence of every caprice) which made 
them flee from the exercise of a profession, forbad them to en- 
gage in the concerns of the Company at home, the management 
of which fell into the hands of an equally worthy, but less noble 
set of men; and as the servants surpassed at home, in rank and 
in family-consequence, the masters whom they were <r to 
obey in India, it is not difficult to perceive that, even when abroad, 
they would pay infinitely less regard to the authority of the Com- 
pany, than the ten factors and writers of the earlier ages of its ex- 
istence. This evil, it may also be observed, is not a little in- 
creased by the importance and rank which the governors of India 
enjoy in England. Indebted for their situation entirely to the 
patronage of the Crown, and usually forming a part of the here- 
ditary branch of the Legislature, they a themselves rather 


as the comptrollers of the Company than the ministers of its 

power; and there is reason to believe, that the Directors have 

had to regret, more than once, that their power over their gover- 

uors Was not more extensive, and their authority better respec ted. 
U4 
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The wisdom of allowing a free trade has been pretty generally 
allowed in speculation by all statesmen, politicians and mer- 
chants, ever since the publication of the Wealth of Nations ; but, 

eatly as this system has been commended, it is notorious that 
ew have acted up to it, and that every one contrives to discover 
something peculiar in his own case, or in the circumstances of 
his own profession, to make it an exception to the general rule, 
In no instance has this been so universal as in the case of the 
commerce between Europe and Asia; and in every nation of 
Europe, it has been confidently asserted, that the trade of India 
must be committed to the charge of an exclusive company. This 
more general exception chjealiy nroceeded, in a great measure, 
from the prejudices of mankind in favour of this commerce, 
which tempted them to buy with a high bribe from their respec- 
tive governments, exclusive privileges and extensive power. In 
the present day, the defence of this false policy rests very much 
upon an inference, which is a inaccurate, from the histori- 
cal origin of those companies. ‘They were founded at a time 
when the capital of individuals was undoubtedly unequal to the 
task of fitting out vessels for so long a voyage, and for establish- 
ing factories in Asia to collect and provide proper cargoes. But 
the true inference from this is only, that Europe was not at that 
period ready to engage in such remote enterprises of trade ; that 
the capital then embarked in commerce, was insufficient, without 
extraordinary privileges, to carry on the Asiatic branch ; and that 
nothing but the hope of exorbitant profits, which at times attend 
new piventuies whee protected by exclusive rights, could have 
withdrawn so much capital from more profitable and natural em- 
ployments nearer home. ‘That division of capital which is re- 
quired for the maintenance of foreign commerce, has already 
taken place. The merchants who reside in India are possessed 
of sufficient wealth, skill and industry, to purchase and collect the 
various productions which it is the object of European capital to 
bring to this quarter of the world. But, owing to the restrictions 
to which this trade is at present subjected, the Indian capitalists 
are not only employed in collecting goods from all parts of the 
Asiatic continent, but are also employed in sending these pro- 
ductions to England. If a more liberal system were to be adopt- 
«”, these capitalists would most probably find a sufficient occu- 
pation in collecting and assorting the goods for the European 
market, and the carrying trade would fall into the hands of Eng- 
lish European capitalists. Of this fact, that the capitals of indi- 
viduals are now fully equal to carry on the commerce of Asia, 
the state of the private and foreign trade affords the most satis- 
factory proof; the more so, as those engaged in it are able to 
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contend with all the advantages which the India Company enjoy 
as lords of the soil, and proprietors of the exclusive trade. The 
instance of the Anglo-Americans is penny strong; for if 
they who are so far our inferiors in skill, capital, and every other 
commercial facility, find it for their advantage to send their shi 
to India, to carry their goods to America, where they are landed, 
and to reship those goods for the supply of the European mar- 
ket, it must surely be within the reach of English adventure to 
engage in that trade, which is able to bear so circuitous and so 
expensive a voyage even without taking into account the loss of 
time and the damage which the goods must suffer from their be- 
ing landed and reshipped in America. 

The same conclusion must follow, whether the capital which 
is emploved in this roundabout trade be understood to be English 
or American. If it be English capital (no matter whether Euro- 
pean or Asiatic) it is a positive and unanswerable demonstration, 
that the same capital which embraces the roundabout, is fully 
equal to the maintenance of the direct trade, and that it would 
not only be equal to this direct trade, but that it would afford a 
considerable profit, which might be advantageously employed in 
promoting and carrying on our manufactures and commerce. 
This profit is now given up to the Anglo-Americans, for the ex- 
pense of landing and reshipping the goods, and for the difference 
between the length of the near and roundabout voyage. The 
importance and the magnitude of this American trade, is not, we 
believe, sufficiently known or attended to. According to accounts 
laid before Congress, the amount of Indian goods landed in the 
United States for re-exportation, was, in 1790, 2,000,000 of dol- 
lars; in 1800, 39,000,000 of dollars : and this enormous increase 
was understood to have arisen almost entirely from the Indian 
trade having been opened in the interval by the treaty between 
the two countries in 1794. The advantages which England 
would derive from this trade being carried on by English ships 
and English sailors (European and Asiatic) instead of American 
ships, must be evident to every one, and would infallibly be se- 
cured, if the English trader were relieved from those restraints 
to which he is at present subjected.* 

The more the system of Indian monopoly is considered in its 
effects, the more singularly mischievous it will appear. It de- 
stroys a direct paren, cove two parts of the same empire; it 
forces the capital which would naturally be employed in this 
trade into a roundabout trade, at the same time obliging this 


* See, upon this subject, an interesting passage relative to the fur trade, 
in Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s Voyages in North America, Introd. 
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capital to employ in the roundabout trade foreign ships and 
foreign sailors, while, in the direct trade, English ships and Eng- 
lish sailors would naturally be used ; or, it forces English capital 
out of this trade altogether, and discourages our own industry in 
behalf of that of our rivals. 

But the wisdom and policy of this measure is defended, because 
every nation which has had any share in the trade of India, has 
uniformly adopted the same plan, and has entrusted its manage- 
ment to the direction of an exclusive company! The fact is un- 
deniable : but unless the utter ruin of every monopoly which has 
engaged in this trade, can be considered as an argument in favour 
of the system, it must still remain liable to those objections to 
which it has so long been exposed. The same scenes of dilapi- 
dation abroad, of large profits for a while at home, and of subse- 
quent ruin every where, forms the history of them all; and the 
Dutch, the Swedish, the Danish, and the French companies, 
have fulfilled, in their turn, the same melancholy destiny. Even 
that arch-monopoly of England has more than once experienced 
the fate of its less wealthy competitors ; nay, at this very moment, 
she exists but by the forbearance of the country. Since the re- 
newal of her charter in 1794, she has been confessedly unable to 
fulfil her agreement with Governme ent; and the weight of her 
debts bids fair again to subject her to that fate which is the ne- 
cessary end of all exclusive companies.* 

The bad success which attended the private adventures from 
France, when the trade between that country and India was 
thrown open, has been triumphantly quoted as an unanswerable 
proof of the inadequacy of individual capital to carry on the trade 
of Asia. It may be observed, in the first place, that the commer- 
cial adventures of the exclusive companies of that country, have 
not been attended with any better fortune, while it may be sug- 
gested that the ill-directed and puny attempts of the French 
traders can never be compared with the great and extensive enter- 
prises of the English merchant: and the failure of their adven- 
tures must be ascribed to the same cause which occasioned the 
failure of the more early private adventures from the European 
nations, arising from the want of capital and other commercial 
facilities ; and in the third place, the mstances of the Portuguese, 
(who, during their career of Indian prosperity, had no exclusive 
company, the establishments in that country belonging to the 
state), the private traders and the Anglo-Americans, are perfectly 
sufficient to point out the fallacy of this confident assertion. 


* Vide Third Special Report, p. 86. & seqq. 
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These observations are of consequence, as they prove, in the 
first place, That the capital of individuals is now equal to carry 
on the trade of Asia. 2, That the India Company do not supply 
the Europeon markets sufficiently, et vice versa. 3. That not- 
withstanding the additional supply which the private and foreign 
traders furnish, the demand for Indian productions is far from 
being satisfied, as these goods still bear a monopoly price, the ex- 
pence or the roundabout trade acting as such upon the sale 
of these commodities. 

It would lead us far beyond our proper limits, if we were to 
attempt to enter into an investigation of all the evils which the 
monopoly produces in the home market ; 1. by keeping up the 
price of goods ; 2. by ———- a free importation of raw ma- 
terials, to be worked up partly for the supply of the European, 
partly for the supply of the American, and partly for the supply 
of the Asiatic market; 3. by preventing a free exportation of 
English goods to Asia. For the absurdity is, that the Company 
not only have the exclusive trade of their own immense dominions, 
but of all the east coast of Africa, of Arabia, Persia, the Burman 
empire, China, Japan, and all the Asiatic islands. With these 
eountries we have at present no trade ; but if the activity of in- 
dividuals were not fettered by these unjust regulations, there is 
not the smallest doubt that they would soon open new and exten- 
sive markets for the sale of English manufactures. It will be 
said, indeed, that this is mere speculation ; that it is impossible to 
carry it into practice ; that the habits and the opinions of the in- 
habitants of these countries are so hostile to any intercourse with 
Europeans, that the Company have never been able to establish 
any connexion with them. We are completely aware, that the 
Company has not established any intercourse with these countries; 
but we know also, that the Company have no immediate interest 
in the extension and sale of English goods, and that the yqung 
gentlemen under the Company are not of that rank of life, and 
have not received that education which should fit them for such 
occupations. We know also, that it is the interest of the Compa- 
ny that these connexions should be checked, and not encouraged; 
for the larger the supply brought home, the less will be the pro- 
fits and the greater the expence ; while the smaller the quaatity 
of goods imported, the profits will be the larger. 

Sut it is in the Asiatic part of our empire, that the effects of 
the monopoly are principally felt ; and the prosperity of milkons 
is sacrificed to a system, which by many is thought ruinous, by 
all doubtful. The conduct ofthe Dutch in the Spice islands, has 
been justly held up to the disapprobation of the world; yet that 
conduct was only the natural policy of an exclusive trade; and 
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though the English Company does not now actually destroy fields 
of rice, or plough up the poppies when there is too abundant a 
crop,* the same miserable effects are produced from the opera, 
tion of the monopoly. The investment of the Company is far 
from being equal to the export trade of the Peninsula alone, put- 
ting the rest of Asia out of the question. ‘To keep the pricé of 
goods in India from rising, to prevent them falling at home, every 
riyal that they can om is shut out from the markets of India. 
From the want of competition, the manufacturers are obliged to 
sell their goods lower than they would otherwise do. Every in- 
ducement to exertion is cut off every means of improvement is 
destroyed. They cansupply no more labour than the demand 
of the market is permitted to encourage ; and the vast popula- 
tion of India is condemned to remain for ever in a state of 
wretchedness and poverty. The poverty of the manufacturer 
aifeets the prosperity of the husbandman ; the want of a mar- 
ket destroys the supply; and the whole state must advance, 
with the most rapid strides, to degradation and decay. 

That we do not indulge ourselves in too melancholy a view of 
the situation of the Company, our readers may be convinced by 
consultin P: 86, & seqg. of the 3d Report of the Special Com- 
mittee of” the Directors, in which the difficulties of the Company 
are sufficiently, though not fully exposed ; and the statements 
con:ained in the accounts annually laid before Parliament. 

From these documents it appears clearly, that during the 
four years ending in 1801, the Company have been adding to 
their debt at the rate of one million one hundred thousand per an- 
num, to enable them to defray the expences of government, and 
to transmit the usual investments to this country; that the pri- 
vate and neutral trade has increased in the same period from 
1,978,190]. to no less than 3,580,1031., while the sales of the 
Company have diminished from 8,337,0661. to 6,648,028]., and 
tha{the debt owing by the Company has increased from9,600,0001. 
to 3,000,0001. between the years 1787 and 1803, even without 
reckoning the sums due to government in the form of | pare 
partcipation, which have never been paid since 1794, and must 
now amount to at least 4,500,000]. From the latest accounts 
which bring those statements down to the year 1802-3 (Parlia- 
meatary Debates, 1803, Vol. VII. p. 637.), it appears that the 
whole concern is worse for that last year than the preceding by 


*Itis, however, strongly asserted, that a quantity of opium was very 
latdy burnt even in the streets of our Indian metropolis. How much 
better is such conduct than that of the Dutchmen, which has been so 
deservedly execrated! (Henchman’s Observations, p. 233.) 
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1,272,880]. although it had been said that, during that yeer, the 
Company would be in a condition to appropriate a whole million 
as a sinking fund for the extinction of their debt. 

Desperate, however, as the condition of the Company appears 
to be, there is no danger of it speedily committing an act of 
bankruptcy ; and though it will continue to add largely to its 
debts, it will still find money enovgh to borrow. It is most im- 
portant to inquire in what manner this is brought about, and to 
consider to what consequences it ultimately leads. By laying 
before Parliament, yearly, the accounts relative to the East In- 
dia Company, and certain resolutions of approbation and ac- 
quiescence being constantly passed, the leguasture, in fatt, has 
held out the credit of the country as the security to which the 
creditors of the Company are to look forward in case of its 
failure. The assets and debts of the Company pass unnbticed ; 
they never enter into the consideration of Tose who are desirous 


of lending money to the Directors. There is not a man indeed 
in England, who doubts that if the Company should fail, the 
country would adopt the debt of 23 millions as its own; and 
there is not a man who would hesitate to recommend that mea- 
sure. Is it not better, therefore, that the country should adopt 
the debt now, when it is comparatively small, than pemnit it to 
g° on accumulating under the bad management of the Company, 


aving no control over its increase, and in fact incurring a | 
debt which is borrowed for the advantage of individnal mer- 
chants, not for the expence of government—always recollecting 
that the effect of the present system of monopoly is to diminish 
and destroy the resources of that country from which the interest 
of the debt ought to come in the same ratio as the debt itself in- 
creases ? 

The interest and importance of the subject has led ys perhaps 
rather too far into these general observations ; and we are some- 
what ashamed to think that we have not yet introduced the name 
of Dr. Tennant to the notice of our readers. 'To those, however, 
who are acquainted with any thing in the work beforeus beyond 
the title-page, we probably will not appear to have indulged in 
any speculations that are not fairly suggested by the tenor of its 
contents. The title indeed we think most unfortunately chosen ; 
and acknowledge, that it led us to expect nothing bétter than a 
treatise upon the sports and amusements of Bengal, mterspersed 
with the lively sallies and moral reflections of the réverend au- 
thor. It turns out, however, to be a collection of disserta- 
tions and statements upon some of the most curious and im- 
portant subjects connected with the political and agricultural 
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economy of the Hindis, expressed: in a very disagreeable style, 
and arranged without the smallest regard to the connexion of 
the different subjects. It appears, indeed, that this confusion 
was altogether voluntary on the part of the author, and that he 
claims considerable merit for the faults of his arrangement. In 
his Preface to Vol. Il. he says, that a perfect arrangement of the 
different parts of rural economy has not beén so much studied as 
variety, and that ithas been thought eligible to relieve the atten- 
tion by introducing other topics, les: tedious, and more interest- 
ing to the — of senters. 

In the Preface to his first volume, the author informs us, 
that his book contains information, the greater part of which 
is the result of his own personal observation; but that, in or- 
der to make it more complete, he has consulted the works 
of Sir W. Jones, Dr. Roxburgh, Dr. Hunter, Dr. Fontano, 
and Captain Hardwick. This, we must acknowledge, is not 
exactly the account we should have given of the volumes be- 
fore us: we do not remember to have often seen a work of this 
magnitude so entirely destitute of any claim ta oy So 
far from the greater part of the work being the result of actual 


observation, there is not one single fact, of any consequence, 
which is not taken from some other person. Wherever the au- 
thor endeavours _— any information from himself, it is sure 


to be inaccurate and contradictory. It does not appear that he 
has even read over his compilation after it was put together; 
for he has taken no pains to reconcile the jarring opinions which 
exist in every page. 

The first volume is a digest of such authors as lave written 
upon those subjects of which our author professes to treat, with- 
out any thing new or curious being added. In Vol. II. p. 344, 
we are informed that there is a printed treatise, which a not 
been yet published, entitled, ‘ Remarks on the Agriculture and 
Commerce of Bengal, by a Civil Servant of the Company ;’ 
and of this treatise he admits that he has made ample use. But 
he has made still greater use of it than he is willing to allow, as 
may be seen by comparing the chapter beginning Vol. II. p. 344, 
with this treatise (whieh, though not published, has in part 
found its way into the Asiatic Ann. Reg. 1802, pp. 47. 53. 71.) 
From the same treatise, the materials, and, in many instances, 
the very language of the chapters beginning Vol. Ll. pp. 1. 8. 
75. 289. 286. 304. 321. 328. 337. 344. are taken. The account 
of the cultivation of the sugar-cane is taken word for word from 
Dr. Roxburgh’s Memoir, which has been before the public for 
some time, and may be found in the As. Ann. Reg. 1802, Mis 
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cel. Tracts, p. 7. The description of the attempts made to intro- 
duce the cochineal into Bengal, is also a copy of Dr. Fontano, to 
be found in the same work for 1799. The account of the agricul- 
tural processes in the Dooab, p, 274, is the production of Captain 
Hoar. The description of the fort of Allahabad, and of the ad- 
jacent country, p. 241 to p. 252, is the exact copy of a letter 
from an officer in the army to his friend in this country, inserted 
in the Farmer’s Magazine, Vol. III. p. 435. 

Dr. Tennant is ts guilty of a practice extremely common 
with all those who have visited India; we mean, the custom of 
making use of Asiatic phrases, without explaining their meaning. 
This is always inconvenient, but it is quite intolerable where 
the value of the work depends upon an acquaintance with the 
weights and measures the author uses, as compared with those 
of England. Yet so it is, that the author never once thinks of 
even telling us the value of the different measures he mentions, 
and does not even confine himself to. one set, but uses, indiscri- 
minately, measures of different capacities under the same deno- 
mination. 

It gives us great concern to remark, that the Doctor’s par- 
tiality to his native country has sometimes manifested itself in a 
way which may expose him to the ridicule of our southern neigh- 
bours. He recommends, as an improvement upon the unen- 
closed state of Bengal, the use of stone dykes or walls; forget- 
ting that what is in a great measure the offspring of necessity in 
Scotland, would prove a very expensive mode of improvement 
in the flats of Bengal, where there is not a stone to be found ; 
and we are afraid some obstinate Englishmen will continue to 
prefer the beauty and comfort of a hedge, to the less apparent 
advantages of a dyke. 

We feel still more déeply, however, for that unfortunate negli- 
gence which has led the Ricker to furnish so many new apolo- 
gies for those English prejudices which have so long —_ 
against our classical learning and skill in prosody. Dr. 'Tennant’s 
work is full of quotations; but they are so inaccurately given, 
that it is not always easy to recognize them. 

In his apptication of what Lucan said of Cesar to a certain 
merchant of Calcutta, we have the following harmonious line : 

‘ Nil actum reputans donec aliquid superesset agendum.” 
Upon Horace he makes similar improvements : 
* Naturam licet furca expellas tamen usque recurret.” 
And, 
Celsi graviori casu 
decidunt turres.” 
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Nor does Virgil escape better ; for we find, 
©O fortunatus nimium sua si bona norunt 
Agricolas P Z 
And talking of the vengeance which England would inflict upon 
the disloyalty of her sons in India, he exclaims, 


‘—— Manet alte repostum 
—— Spreti injuria regni, &c. 

For inaccuracies of another kind, we refer our readers to Vol. 
Il. p. 8. and 185. The number of harvests in p. 186, compared 
with the number of ploughings, p. 196, and the production of 
opium, p. 208. But almost every page will furnish an example. 

The artificial and unnatural division of a people into distinct 
classes, is perhaps the most effectual method which could have 
been derived by the ingenuity of man to check their improve- 
ment and repress their industry. Indeed, the natural — 
of such an institution is so.diametrically opposite to, and incom- 

atible with the strongest principles of our nature, that we are 
inclined to believe that its existence (in a perfect state) is alto- 
gether ideal; and if it had ever been completely carried into 
practice, the baneful effect would have been so immediate, that 
the total annihilation of public spirit and enterprise would have 
been the inevitable consequence. 

We therefore cannot help doubting, that most authors have, 


from various very obvious reasons, been led to exaggerate a little 
in their description of this phenomenon in the constitution of 
Hinda society. We are the more inclined to adopt this opi- 
nion, as we find that many intelligent writers de not by any 
means confirm the perfect separation of these casts in their in- 
tercourse with society ; and it is to be remarked, that the later 
authors, who have had the best opportunities of ae with 
bable 


accuracy, are those who have given us this more pro ac- 
count. 

We shall not stop, however, to examine the various accounts 
which have been given of this very curious and highly interesting 
subject. The well-known division into four casts, need hardly be 
mentioned, viz. 1. The Brahmans, who constitute the highest 
class, and from whom the priests are chosen, for all Brahmans are 
not priests: 2. The Katry, to which class all princes or rajabs 
belong; and, according to some, the whole tribe of rajipoots: 
3. TheBhyse, or Banian cast, under which are euiadnaial all who 
cultivate the land, tend the cattle, buy and sell: 4. The Sordera, 
or Sudra, to which class belong all artisans and labourers of every 
description. There are, besides, a numerous body of outcasts, 
denominated chandalahs or pariahs, who are subdivided into two 
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great classes, the Pariahs and Sariperes, who have no connexion 
with each other. According to some, there is an adventitious 
class which is called Burum Shunker,* and ranks after the Sudra, 
and to it belongs all artizans, who are again ranged in tribes ac-~ 
cording to their professions. These great classes have been divid- 
ed and subdivided a thousand different ways, by different authors, 
no one agreeing altogether with another. In order to show the 
obscurity in which this subject is left, and point out the contra- 
dictions of various authors, we only take notice of the following. 
Dr. Tennant says, ‘ A Hindd of the higher order connot contract 
a marriage with any inferior class to her own.’ Vol. I. p. 119. 
In the fifth volume of the Asiatic Researches, Mr. Colebrook gives 
us an enumeration of the principal mixt classes-which have sprung 
from the intermarriages of the original casts; and we have little 
hesitation in adopting this opinion, and totally rejecting that stated 
by Dr. Tennant, as we conceive such an artificial society to be lite- 
rally incompatible with the nature of man, and the constitution 
of civil society. A brahman is not prevented from exercising an 
employment which is the usual occupation of any of the inferior 
tribes; and we thus find him a statesman, a cultivator of the ground 

ryut), and even serving in the ranks. Asiat. Reg. 1799. p. 5. 

note). Nay, he is obliged at times to submit to the mest mortify- 
ing and degrading duties. Colonel Jones, in his account of the 
Mahrattas, says that he has frequently known brahmans of a very 
high rank pressed to carry the baggage of travellers, when none 
of the inferior casts were to be found. It would lead us far 
beyond our proper bounds to multiply similar instances. But it 
may be observed, that the bralinan, in his military capacity, is 
obliged to serve with individuals not only of the inferior tribes, 
but even at times with the outcasts. The blood of a brahman, it 
istrue, cannot be shed; but it did not require much ingenuity to 
find out, that by suffocation the law was easily evaded, and justice 
satisfied. Most of our accounts of the brahminical institutions 
are taken from books, and not from actual observation ; and our 
observations have been confined almost entirely to the provinces 
of Bengal. . What the state of society was in the Mysore under 
‘Tippoo, in the Carnatic, &c. we have no account; but, from the 
despotic power of these princes, and of the early conquerors of 
India, theve is little reason to believe that the brahmans retained 
any great privileges; and in the older provinces of our empire, 
the justice of England has equally subjected to its rules the 
brahman and the outcast. 


ee eel 


* According to Mr. Halhead, Burum Shunker is the denomination 
given to all those produced by the intermarriage of two classes. 
VOL. IV. No. 8. x 
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The bad effects of the Hindi system, imperfectly as we believe 
it to be enforced, is however every where apparent. ‘The power 
of the brahmans, or more properly the influence of superstition, 
is such, as to be incompatible with the existence of a prosperous 
or flourishing country ; and there can be no well regulated and 
efficient government, when the deluded inhabitants are restrict- 
ed in the choice of their food, and condemned, by the tenets of 
their religion, to poverty and wretchedness. As the observance 
of external forms constitutes the chief object of the Indian’s 
worship, the sublime notion of a supreme Being is lost amidst 
a crowd of inferior deities; and the moral principle of the 
follower of Brahma is blunted by the example of their priests, 
and destroyed by the efficacy of penances and expiations.* In 
this, however, the Hinda religion is so far from being singular, 
that it has merely followed the natural progress of all supersti- 
tions. Even the pure and sublime morality of the Christian 
system did not escape the taint of human imperfection; and, 
previous to the great work of the Reformation, the lives of the 
priests, and the sale of indulgences, had produced nearly the 
same effects in Europe as the same causes appear to have done 
in India. 

At this period of their progress, therefore, it probably would 
not be difficult. to gain over a great part of the people from their 
a superstition ; and the success which has attended the 

aptist mission at Serampore gives ground to believe, that the 
exertions of the Established Church, supported by the power and 
influence of government, would be able to make a rapid progress 
in the conversion and consequent moral improvement of the 
Hindis. The greatest obstacle to the conversion of any of the 
disciples of Brahma, is the loss of cast which follows their deser- 
tion of their religion. It would therefore be proper for the go- 
vernment to adopt such measures as may be necessary for the 
employment and protection of those who have sacrificed their 
worldly concerns for the sake of everlasting happiness. The 
melancholy fate of those whom the zeal of the Baptist mission 
at Serampore converted to the Christian faith, points out the ne- 
cessity of adopting some such measure; and it is well worthy 
the attention of our modern government to inquire how far it 
would be right to extend a like protection to the deserving part 
of the parialis or outcasts. 


—_—--—— 


* The Hindis are reported to have thirty crore of deities, and their 
almanack enjoins the observance of upwards of ninety festivals in the 
year, some of which engage the whole time of the worshippers for four 
or five days 
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The agriculture of the Hindds is wretched in the extreme. 
The rudeness of their implements, the slovenliness of their prac- 
tice, and their total ignorance of the most simple principles of 
the science, are all equally remarkable. The husbandry of the 
south of Europe is bad; but, when compared to that of India, 
it is perfection. Amidst the ignorance and poverty which dis- 
grace the once fertile provinces of Spain and Italy, we find 
traces of their former excellence, and we can, without difficulty, 
perceive in their tools the resemblance of those which were in 
use two thousand years ago. No such traces of former superio- 
rity are displayed in the Sethediy of India; and the rudeness 
and unfitness of all their implements is a most curious instance 
of want of contrivance and ingenuity, in a people who have ar- 
rived at a certain degree of civilization. 

The Hindd farmer is generally obliged to scratch his field four 
times over before he is able to produce the semblance of mould ; 
and, even then, except in light land, the field remains full of 
dirt and rubbish, and has by no means the appearance of land 
prepared for seed. In some instances, it is necessary to plough 
the field fifteen times over in every direction, before it is fit for 
sowing. ‘The harrow is still more wretched than the plough. 
It will scarcely be believed that the Aigh/y civilized inhabitant of 
Hindéstan has no other substitute for that necessary tool, than 
a bough broken from the nearest tree. ‘The engine used fora 
roller is equally cumbrous and unserviceable, ‘resembling a 
ladder of 18 feet long, and drawn by four bullocks, which are 
guided by two men, who stand upon the instrument, in order to 
increase its weight.’ 

Untit as these implements are for the cultivation of the ground, 
in general, they are particularly ill-suited for the new valioens 
country of Bengal, where all sorts of weeds grow particularly 
strong and thick, as in every country in the same circumstances. 
The spontaneous growth of vegetables and underwood of all sorts, 
makes the culture of land an operation of much time, of great 
labour, and of vast expense. We accordingly find, that the cul- 
tivation of the Dewannee provinces is far less perfect than that 
of the lighter soils in the upper country. The best cultivated 
district in this part of India, seems to extend from Mongheer in 
Bahar to Mirzapore. In the neighbourhood of Mongheer and 
Patria, indeed, the utmost activity and industry prevail. 

The more glaring defects of the Hind@ agriculture may be con- 
ceived from the following short statement. 1. ‘The use of ma- 
nure is entirely unknown in most districts, and, where it is at all 
used, it is in such small quantities as noi to form any material ob- 
ject of attention. 2. The rotation of crops is entirely waknown. 


X 2 
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The only object of the Hindaé farmer is to raise as man 
white crops as his land will bear. When it is entirely exhausted 
he permits it to lie waste until it regains its productive powers, 
when the same course of cropping is again pursued. In the vici- 
nity of Allahabad, when the field is exhausted, they turn in sheep 
to manure it. 3. The total want of green crops is a formidable 
check to the improvement of any country, but more especially of 
such a country as Hinddstan. Without such a species of crop- 
ping, the whole system must be bad, the quantity of dung pro- 
duced must be trifling, and the stock of an inferior and beggarly 
description. 4. From the want of artificial grasses, the skill of the 
farmer and the improvement of the country at large is confined 
within narrow bounds, where the country is for so considerable a 
period deprived of all kind of vegetation by the excessive heats, 
§. In the choice of the proper seasons for ploughing and sowing, 
the Hind is equally defective. 6. The barbarous system of 
sowing two and three species of grain in one field, is of itself suf- 
ficient to establish the character of Hindd husbandry. 7. The 
mode of reaping is equally defective ; if two or three species of 
grain are sown in the same field, the Indian husbandman treads 
down a great part of his crop in order to collect each kind sepa- 
rately: indeed, so fond is he of this method of proceeding, that 
he pursues it even where the crop is all of one kind, that he may 
select what he reckons the ripest. 8. The entire want of enclo- 
sures is an evil of such magnitude, that it is impossible to caleu- 
late its extent. 9. But the great drawback to all improvement, is 
the insecurity of the ryut, who is still far from being completely 
protected, notwithstanding every thing that may have been done 
in his favour. The zemindar raises his demand according to the 

roduce of the year ; and though an abatement is made in an un- 
ferourable season, the uncertainty of rent operates powerfully to 
check all spirit of improvement. The collection of the rents in 
kind is attended by all that loss and vexation which are found to 
accompany it in Europe. Finally, 10. In the want of capital, 
the farmer and the proprietor of Hindfstan feels an insurmount- 
able obstacle to all improvement. 

In the lower parts of India, the number of harvests are three ; 
two of rice in the summer, and one of wheat, barley, and peas, 
in spring. It would have been entirely inconsistent with our 
author’s inaccuracy to have mentioned the different periods at 
which the ploughing, sowing, and reaping, takes place. In the 
upper provinces, the harvests are two in number, Kheereef and 
Hubbert: the former happening in September and October, the 
latter in March and April. The species of grain cultivated in 
Hindastan are extremely numerous, and in general different from 
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those which are raised in Europe. Rice is the prevailing crop in 
the low country; and along the course of the Jumna and Ganges, 
from Allahabad upwards, wheat forms the principal object of the 
farmer’s attention. 

The measures which occur in the course of this work are, for 
land, the cutcha and pukka biggah; the former being equal to 
one eighth, the latter to one third of an acre. The latter is the 
most generally used, and is always meant where biggah occurs 
without the addition of the adjective. 

Grain is measued by the weight, viz. by maunds and seers. 
The maund is 74 lib. 10 oz. 10 dr. avoirdupois, and a fraction of 
no great value. ‘Taking the average weight of a bushel of wheat 
at 60 lib. the maund is one bushel 15 pints. If the grain is bar- 
ley at 48 lib. a bushel, the maund is 1b. 1 p. Lp. The seer is 
Zsth part of a maund, and is equal to 1 lib. 13 oz. 13 dr. ; about 
2pints. ‘The calculations are made, taking wheat as the stand- 
ard, except when barley is particularly mentioned. ‘The maund 
istaken at 12 anas. ‘This allowance is no doubt high ; but it 
was thought better to de se, as there was no average given. The 
= used is the Sicca rupee (2s. 6d.), consisting of 16 anas, 
valued at 13d. each. 

The price of gram (a species of tare) near Patna, is a rupee 
(2s. 6d.) for 30 seer. Rice and doht (a species of pulse) some- 
what cheaper. 

The system of rural economy in Hindéstan, closely resembles 
what in France was known by the title of the metayer system, but 
which, in fact, is to be found in all countries in a similar state of 
improvement. ‘The landlord provides the seed, upon which he 
makes very considerable profit. ‘The farmer pays his ploughman, 
partly in wages, and partly by giving him so much land for his 
own use. ‘This allowance is generally about 16 biggahs, or 5 
acres arable. This quantity of land can be cultivated with one 
plough, and, in addition to it, there is generally given an equal 
quantity of waste or pasture land. The interest of this lessee is 
merely annual. His condition is wretched in the extreme, and 
it appears that this class is the most indigent of all the natives 
of Bengal. The labourer is in all respects in a much better situ- 
ation, and the wages he receives greatly exceeds the profit of the 
poor metayer. 

In this country there exists a burden upon agriculture, which 
has no exact parallel in any other country with which we 
are acquainted. In the village of each zemindary, there are 
a certain number of officers and artificers who receive a per- 
centage, or allowance of grain from each plough, or at each 
harvest. Among these is the bhaut or poet, the village-priest, 
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and the blacksmith. The zemindar is entitled to have his share 
of the work done at an inferior rate. Where a tradesman has 
no plough, he pays a certain sum of money. We can form no 
computation of the wages of these different people, as they re- 
ceive payment for their work besides. In the Dooab, the trades- 
man is obliged to work for the allowance. This great division of 
labour, in the villages, is the more curious, as it does not occur 
in the manufactures of India. In Vol. LL. p. 18. it is mentioned 
that the manufacturer conducts the whole process of his profes- 
sion, from the formation of his tools to the sale of his production. 
Unable to wait the market, or anticipate its demand, he can only 
follow his trade when called to it by the wants of his neighbours. 
In the mean time, he must apply to some other employment; 
and agriculture is the general resource. The inconvemiences and 
evils of this system have been long felt and acknowledged. The 
remedy has never been considered ; and there seems but little 
prospect of any thing soon being done, to alleviate the misery, or 
improve the situation of this description of men. The introdue- 
tion of English capital, skill and industry, appears to be the only 
resource. ‘The indocility and prejudices of the natives have been 
stated as likely to render even this ineffectual: but the success 
which has attended the introduction of the potato and the cultiva- 
tion of indigo, and the perfection which they have attained (under 
the direction of Europeans) in ship-building, seem to prove, that 
they want only the means and the opportunity of becoming a great 
and important addition to the strength and power of the empire. 
In the two chapters commencing at p. 183. 191. vol. II. we 
have a detailed account of a zemindary in the neighbourhood of 
Benares, which is chiefly valuable for the information it contains 
as to those singular practices which we have noticed above. The 
extent of the zemindary is 4000 cutcha, or 1500 pukka biggabs 
(500 acres). Of this, 300 acres are under the plough; the re- 
maining 200 are waste or pasture land. ‘The annual rent paid to 
government is 900 rupees (112I. 10s.); the proprietor’s share, 
amounting to 100 rupees (121. 10s.) or 10 per cent. 'The number 
of inhabitants is 1000 living in one village, which, according to 
Dr. Tennant, is nearly one person to each Scotch acre. We believe, 
if he willtake the trouble of turning up p. 184. vol. IL. of his 
own book, he will find that the ‘ small zemindary, of which we 
have lately had a description,’ consists of five hundred acres 
which is exactly to persons to each acre. ‘The number of work- 
ing cattle is 400. he wages of the ploughmen are five seer of 
the grain which happens to be in cultivation, and two rupees at 
each hulwary or ploughing season, namely, after the setting in of 
the rains in June, and after they break up in October. The 
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amount of these wages are 7 quarters 3 bushels 4 pecks 113 pints, 
which is within a trifle of the wages near Allahabad, as will be 
seen presently. ‘The wages of the other country labourers, are 
5 seers of grain, and a 25th sheaf during harvest. The reaper has 
atenth of the coarse, and a twentieth of the finer grains. After 
all these deductions, the share of the ryut must be inconsiderable 
indeed. The food of the husbandman in this district consists of 
rice, barley, with the various kinds of pea, either separately or 
mixed. Wheat is only used by the higher ranks. The most sub- 
stantial meal to which the lower ranks can aspire, is a sort of 
porridge of fried grain, reduced to flour by a hand-mill. 

In the district about Allahabad, the whole stock of the farmer 
is not worth 8 rupees (20s.) exclusive ef the value of his cattle. 
Wheat is the prevailing crop. A man and two cattle can till a 
biggah many times ina day. The protection of the seed and 
crop from the birds, is necessary al over this country. This 
duty falls to the lot of the women and boys, though in some parts 
it forms the occupation of the men. 

The rate of wages in this district, and the produce of an acre, 
as compared with those of England, will be seen from the follow- 
ing table, taking, according to Sir George Shuckburg, Is. 5d. as 
the average wages of a labourer, and 7s. 10d. as the price of a 
bushel of wheat. In order to get real and practical information 


upon the subject, it is necessary to state the value of the wages, 
&c. in grain, the money price of labour forming no standard of 
comparison. 


ONE HARVEST. WHOLE YEAR. 
Quantity of seedto anacrein q. B. P. P. @® & %\ P. 
India, - - - 13 0 34 
Ditto in England, - 0 0 
Produce of an acre in India, 3 I 
Ditto in England, - 0 2 
The rent of wheat land in India, 
18s. 9d. - - - 
Ditto of arable land in England, 
lds, 24d. ei; ce « 5 
The wages of a ploughman in 
India, - ~ - 124 
in England, - : - - - 8 2314 
From this table it appears, that the quantity of seed sown in 
each country is nearly the same, while the produce is nearly 
iveble in India. The circumstance most worthy of attention, is 
the high wages of the Indian. According to the usual calcula- 
tions, a man in England consumes a quarter of wheat per annum, 
and the inhabitants over-head 6 bushels. Out of the remaining 
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7 quarters he has to pay for his house, his clothes, taxes and a 
variety of other things which custom has rendered necessary to 
his existence. The Indian labourer (for the ryut is by no means 
so well off) receives within one quarter of as high wages as the 
English peasant, without having any of those outgoings to dimi- 
nish his income. If the fact is as here stated, (and it agrees with 
what the author himself states relative to the wages near Bena- 
res), we are at a loss to find a reason for such a singular circum- 
stance. The labourer receives a certain allowance at certain pe- 
riods of the year, entirely independent of his regular wages. From 
the largeness of that allowance, there is reason to think that it 
was fixed in a period of great prosperity, or adopted for the pur- 
pose of making the regulation of wages more easy. This custom 
prevails also in the southern part of the peninsula. Much light 
would be thrown upon the whole subject, if some person would 
communicate to the public an account of the Carnatic and th 
Mysore. ‘This class of day-labourers appears now to bear a very 
small proportion to the metayers. 

In Bengal, the state of the peasantry and produce of the land 
seems to be much inferior to what we have been contemplating 
in the vicinity of Benares and Allahabad. The state of the new 
country of Bengal must bid defiance to the skill and implements 
of the country; and we repeat again, that the only remedy to 
the evil is by introducing the industry and the capital of this 
country. 

The farmer of the lower provinces does not depend, however, 
upon the cultivation of grain for the profit of his “ It is up- 
on the produce of his dairy, arising from the profits from the sale 
of milk, of curds, and of ghee (clarifie sd butter), upon which a 
profit of no less than 33 per cent. might be made with a tolerable 
capital. The poultry of Bengal are of a smaller size than those 
of Europe. The price ofa pair of good turkies in the Bengal mar- 
ket is about 30 rupees (31. 15s.), for which sum you can buy 20 
or 30 dozen of fowls. In the neighbourhood of Patna, turkies 
cost 6 rupees (15s.), fowls and ducks from six to ten ana rupees. 

From the introduction of that useful root the potato, and from 
its adoption in some districts, we may expect great and lasting 
benefits to the natives of Hindistan. ‘The rice crops in that 
country are liable to such frequent destruction, and their total 
failure, when it happens, is likely to be so general, that it re- 

uires the utmost exertion upon the part of government to obviate 
the bad effects likely to arise from such a state of things, Asa 
dry season is the most unfavourable to a rice crop, and is that in 
which the potato grows to the highest perfection, the advantages 
arising from having such a substitute, and at such a period, must 
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be productive of the happiest effects. To this useful plant the 
benevolence of individuals has attempted to add another, the 
breadfruit tree ; and at Madras, and upon other parts of the Co- 
romandel coast, the propagation of that tree has been attempted 
with some success. 

The agriculture and commerce of Bengal will derive much 
benefit from a proper distribution of navigable canals through- 
out this district ; by facilitating the communication; by a pro- 
per distribution of water for irrigation; and by forming reser- 
voirs to receive the overflowing of the rivers, which is at pre- 
sent a source of destruction to the crops of the unfortunate Ben- 
galese. 

The extent and population of English India comes now to be 
considered. ‘The possession or influence of the Company reaches 
from lat. 60. north to lat. 30; for such is the magnitude or their 
empire, that miles are too smal] a measure to compute it by. 
The breadth of these possessions cannot be so easily pe 
but the whole peninsula of India is now nearly subjected to 
their power. 'To our former possessions of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Benares, the present government of India has added the coun- 
try lying between the Ganges and the Jumna, with the Rohil- 
cund ; Oude remains, more than ever, from its weakness, an ap- 
pendage of this Presidency. From the Nizam has been taken 
his share of the spoils of Tippoo; the Carnatic and Tanjore 
have been added to our dominions; and the choice of a prime 
minister for the Rajah of Travancore, was the only cireum- 
stance, after he became tributary, wanting to subject that coun~ 
try also to our power. Possessing therefore the Mysore, we 
enjoy in full sovereignty all the peninsula down to the south of 
the river 'Toombuddra. But, besides this, the Nizam has been 
so fond of the English ever since the French were dismissed his 
service, that he retains in his capital, Hydrabad, an additional 
garrison of our troops, to the amount of 4400 men. The Paish- 
wah, too, has not been wanting in his proofs of attachment ; 
and the important cessions, in the Guzerat, of the coast between 
Surat and Canara, together with the province of Bundlecund, 
must confirm the good opinion which we entertained of his 
wisdom and integrity, which he has still further increased by 
taking 8000 of our troops into his pay, and stipulating to make 
no treaty without our consent. (Lord Wellesley’s Notes.) 

The only powers in that part of the world, who seem to hav® 
been insensible of our kindness, are the Mahrattas; but they 
will no doubt speedily open their eyes to the force of reason and 
of arms. ‘The descendant of the Moguls, when restored to the 
throne of his fathers, will require the assistance of a company 
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of English traders, in the government of his provinces, and in 
the collection of his revenues, which cannot possibly be in kind- 
ness refused him. This, with the addition of the province of 
Cuttack, and some important acquisitions in the Guzerat, and 
the countries between the Ganges and the Jumna, which are just 
united with our empire, places the whole peninsula under our 
dominion. 

The population of this vast empire is far from being accu- 
rately known. The author of the Indian Recreations has co- 
pied from the same unpublished printed work, (Asiat. Ann. Reg. 
1802, Misc. Tr. 41.), a computation of the number of inhabitants 
in Bengal, &c. It scarcely need be observed, that no depend- 
ence can be placed on these computations, as they assume, as 
facts, what we have no reason to believe to be so. The result 
makes the population of Bengal, Bahar, and Benares, 60 mil- 
lions; and, according to the ideas of the author, the popula- 
tion of the English empire in India, including the country of the 
Nizam and Oude, will amount to between 60 and 70 millions of 
souls. 

The resources of the commerce of this empire is by no means 
proportioned to its population. ‘The nature of the government 
destroys every principle of industry and of action. ‘The pros- 
perity of so large a portion of our dominions, is undoubtedly 
and object of concern of no mean importance ; and the consider- 
ation of this question must derive additional interest from its 
having been declared in Parliament, by the highest authority, 
that no man would be bold enough to ask for a renewal of the 
charter on the footing on which it at present stands. The liberties 
granted to the private trader will be the first step towards the 
proper colonization of that country: and as it is obvious that 
the one cannot be granted without leading to the other, it will 
be much better to look to it steadily, and consider seriously 
what is the best means to regulate and direct the change. From 
the improved system of government in the older provinces of 
the empire, few can now hope to make a fortune and return 
to this country, as was formerly the case. Those who go out 
must now leave this country with very little prospect of ever 
seeing it again; and not having European females to adorn and 
improve their society, they contribute to the production of an 
intermediate class of inhabitants, who have neither the education 
or virtues of their European parents,* nor the inoffensive and sub- 


* It is a fact extremely worthy of attention, that the officers who 
have disciplined and led on to action the troops of Scindia, under the 
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missive talents of their Asiatic brethren. The colonization of 
India, as we have before said, ts going on silently and progres- 
sively, in a way equally detrimental to the interests of En gland, 
and hostile to the welfare of India. It is said, indeed, that by 
the unlimited emigration of Englishmen, the mother country 
will be depopulated, while the minds of the natives will be alie- 
nated by the disrespect which the European settlers will shew to 
the religion and customs of the country. But the Mahomme- 
dans who, instead of respecting, did every thing in their power 
to shew their detestation for the worship, and their contempt for 
the feelings of the inhabitants maintained an unlimited control 
over them for many centuries; and though we are far from think- 
ing that a similar conduct would be adopted by any considerable 
part of our countrymen, the effect of the Mahommedan conquest 
must have blunted the feelings and moderated the prejudices of 
the Hindas. 

It is proper, however, to observe, that"we by no means con- 
tend for an unlimited and unrestricted settlement of India, espe- 
cially during the first years of the attempt. At the same time, 
we conceive it would be extremely dangerous to lodge the power 
of restriction in the executive government, in which it seems to 
he the tendency ofall our late measures to centre the whole pa- 
tronage of India. ‘The appointment of the three governors, and 
of the supreme judges, can never, indeed, by the principles of 
the constitution, be lodged any where else; but the choice of 
the inferior officers might still remain with a body of directors 
chosen by the proprietors of India Stock, which, in fairness to 
the holders, ought, as well as the debt of the Company, to be 
made a claim upon the credit of the country. To the same, or 
a similar body, might also be entrusted the licensing of those 
going to India, after they had complied with certain regulations 
as to their character and conduct. - 

According to the last accounts, the number of the Company’s 
civil servants in India were 702; officers 2141 ; ditto of the ma- 
rine 122; and of European inhabitants not in the Company’s 
service 2318; in all 5161. ‘Tothis is to be added the number 


eee UUU UE En NER IS EERE EERE 


direction and after the desertion of the foreign officers, during the pre- 
sent bloody contest, are the natural children of Englishmen, who, by 
the constitution of our Indian government, are prev ented holding any 
situation under the Company. Will it be said that no danger arises 
from the increase of such a population, if not counteracted by a more 
effective one from Europe ? 
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of European soldiers 24,000,* making a total of 29,161, to govern 
a people whose numbers amount to 70 millions! ‘The inade- 
quacy of-this system, when opposed by rebellion, aided by Eu- 
ropean intrigue, must be apparent to every man, while the num- 
bers are sufficient to produce a race who will eventually expel us 
from our eastern empire. 

This question assumes new interest, from the account which 
our author, a chaplain in the King’s service, gives of the very 
unsatisfactory condition of that main support Fear power under 
the present circumstances of India. ‘The European part of the 
army, says our author, p. 336, ‘is a motley mixture of all na- 
tions ; 4 small bribe might engage them in any enterprize ; but they 
are the most debauched and unprincipled troops any where tobe 
met with, and would give no sufficient support to any cause, whe- 
ther good or bad.’ In page 382, he adds, Great Britain has 
perhaps more to fear ‘from the disloyalty of its army, than its 
dissipation.’ Upon a Sepoy army, according to our author, 
must depend the safety of our possessions in India. We are 
ready to allow, that, under English officers, the sepoys form ex- 
cellent and enterprizing soldiers. But is their fidelity so tried, 
and their attachment to our cause so great, that no bribe could 
tempt, and no attachment to their country prevail upon them to 
desert? But, granting that to us they are perfectly loyal, will it 
be asserted that they are at all equal to those troops of France, 
before whom all but Englishmen have fled? or will it be main- 
tained, that the superiority of the European, which has given 
India to our power, will not transfer it to those who make use 
of similar means to acquire it? In the late contests, were not 
the Mahrattas, bravely and obstinately as they fought, and offi- 
cered by Europeans or their children, obliged to give way to 
English bravery and prowess? And is not this a pretty decisive 
proof, that India never can be defended against European forces 
by a native army alone? We have much to fear from the intro- 
duction of French troops into Hinddstan; much more from French 
intrigue, and more than all from the operation of those princi- 
ples upon the rotten and combustible matter of our European 
army, upon the unsteady and fickle minds of the natives, and 
upon the disaffected and mutinous inhabitants of India, especial- 
ly those numerous and formidable bodies who have lost all means 
of obtaining a livelihood, the troops formerly in the service of 


* This is the number stated by Lord Castlereagh. In fact, how- 
ever, there are not much more than half that number of European troops 


in India. 
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the native princes. Unless some steps are taken to introduce a 
body of Europeans who may have a strong and permanent inter- 
est in the preservation of the power of England, and from their 
situation be capable of counteracting the intrigues of the enemy, 
it is impossible to say how speedy may be the downfall of our in- 
fluence in India. Such a line of conduct is particularly called for 
at the present moment, when we consider the precarious state of 
our colonial empire in the West. A complete freedom of trade 
between India and England would at once provide an opening for 
that capital which the loss of the West Indies would throw out 
of alae: and on the means of instantly filling up the 
blank which such a disaster would occasion. 


Art. VI. Popular Tales. By Maria Edgeworth, author of 
Practical Education, Castle Rackrent, &c. &c. 8vo. 3 vols. 
Johnson, London, 1804. 


HE design of these tales is excellent, and their tendency so 
truly laudable as to make amends for many faults of exe- 
cution. There is nothing new, indeed, in the idea of conveying 
instruction in the form of an amusing narrative; for from the 
days of Homer downwards, almost all the writers of fictitious 
history have been thought to aim at the moral improvement of 
their readers. The means which they have employed for this 
purpose, however, have hitherto been but indifferently calculated 
to effect it. The truth is, that almost all moral tales which are 
not expressly accommodated to the taste and condition of children, 
seem to have been intended for the benefit of persons of high 
fashion and splendid accomplishments only ; they seldom conde- 
scend to the incidents or the duties of ordinary characters or or- 
dinary life, but are occupied entirely in adjusting the claims of 
nice honour and heroic affection, or in describing the delicate per- 
plexities and fantastic distresses of those who set vulgar sorrows 
at defiance. Now, considering that there are in these kingdoms 
at least eighty thousand readers, it is obvious, that no great moral 
utility could result from the general perusal of those brilliant nar- 
ratives ; and that the lessons which they were calculated to teach, 
were quite inapplicable, to say the least of them, to that great 
multitude who are neither high-born nor high-bred. It is for 
this great and most important class of society that the volumes 
before us have been written; and their object is, to interest, 
amuse and instruct them by stories founded on the incidents of 
common life, and developed by the agency of ordinary characters ; 
to withdraw their attention from those dazzling displays of fae 
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shionable manners, with which they have no natural connexion, 
and to fix it upon those scenes and occurrences which have an 
immediate application to their own way of life ; and in this way 
to impress upon their minds the inestimable value and substan- 
tial dignity of industry, perseverance, prudence, good humour, 
and all that train of vulgar and homely virtues that have hitherto 
made the happiness of the world, without obtaining any great 
share of its admiration. 

This is an attempt, we think, somewhat superior in genius, as 
well as utility, to the laudable exertions of Mr. Thomas Paine to 
bring disaffection and infidelity within the comprehension of the 
common people, or the charitable endeavours of Messrs. Wirds- 
worth & Co. to accommodate them with an appropriate vein of 
poetry. Both these were superfluities which they might have 
done very tolerably without ; but Miss Edgeworth has undertaken 
to improve, as well as to amuse them, and to bring them back 
from an admiration of pernicious absurdities, to a relish for the 
images of those things which must make the happiness of thei: 
actual existence. In this view, she rather desetves to be compa- 
red to those patriotic worthies who first ventured, after the revi- 
val of letters, to write in their native language, and to interest 
their countrymen in stories of their home manufacture ; who 
spoke of love without allusion to Ovid, constructed dramas alto- 
gether independent of the Scriptures, and published tales that 
were not to be found in the Book of Troy. It required almost 
the same courage to get rid of the jargon of fashionable life, and 
the swarms of peers, foundlings and seducers, that infested our 
modern fables, as it did in those days to sweep away the mytho- 
logical personages of antiquity, and to introduce characters who 
spoke and acted like those who were to peruse their adventures, 

The success of such an experiment depends, no doubt, in a 
great degree, on the skill with which it is conducted; nor are 
we sanguine ehough to hope that it will be very suddeily com- 
pleted. The millinery misses and aspiring apprentices ‘of our 
country towns will long hanker, we are afraid, after the elegant 
adventures of counts, ~ baronesse s, or Adelines, and will think 
every story intolerably low which does not contain anecdotes of 
masquerades and gaming-houses, elegiac stanzas, duels, and 
descriptions of the Appenines. This class will cert: ainly be the 
last to be converted. But in the great and respectable multitude 
of English tradesmen, yeomen, and manufacturers—in that most 
important part of our population which consists of the well- 
educated in the lower and middling orders of the people, we 
do believe that there is so much good sense and good principle, 
as to secure the favourable reception of a work which professes 
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to interest them by a picture of their own condition, to make 
them proud of their independence, and cheerful in their submis- 
sion, and to point out the happiness which is placed within the 
reach of all who are industrious and affectionate. 

Notwithstanding the unqualified praise which we are disposed 
to bestow on the design of this ak, we cannot help observing, 
that the execution is extremely unequal. Many of the incidents 
are childish, and several of the stories unmeaning andimprobable ; 
yet they all inculcate an unexceptionable and practical morality, 
and are written throughout in a strain of admirable good sense, 
liberality, and hiamiiians: There is nothing tawdry or sophis- 
ticated about them; no idle description or affected reflection ; 
the story moves on with uninterrupted rapidity; and the writer 
never seems to pause to admire her own powers of composition, 
or to wait for the admiration of her readers. 

The best tales in the book, we think, are those entitled, 
‘Lame Jervas,’ ‘ the Contrast,’ and ‘To-Morrow.’ We shall 
make a few extracts from the last, which turns, as might have 
been expected, on the dangers of procrastination. The hero 
after many mortifications at vows of reformation, is at length 
settled with a merchant in Philadelphia. 


‘No one could be more assiduous than I was for ten days; and I 
perceived that Mr. Croft, though it was not his custom to praise, was 
well satisfied with my diligence. Unluckily, on the eleventh day, I 
put off in the morning making out an invoice, which he left for me to 
do; and I was persuaded, in the evening, to go out with young Mr. 
Hudson. I had expressed, in conversation with him, some curiosity 
about the American frog-concerts ; of which I had read, in modern 
books of travels, extraordinary accounts. Mr. Hudson persuaded me 
to accompany him to a swamp, at some miles distance from Philadel 
phia, to heat one of these concerts. The performance lasted some 
time, and it was late before we returned to town. I went to bed tired ; 
and waked in the morning with a cold, which I had caught by standing 
so long in the swamp. I lay an hour after I was called, in hopes of get- 
ting rid of my cold. When I was at last up and dressed, [ recollected 
my invoice, and resolved to do it the first thing after breakfast ; but un- 
luckily I put it off till had looked for some lines in Homer’s “ Battle 
of the Frogs and Mice.” ‘There was no Homer, as you may guess, 
in Mr. Croft’s house ; and I went to a bookseller’s to borrow one. He 
had Pope’s [liad and Odyssey ; but no Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
I walked over half the town in search of it. At length I found it; and 
was returning in triumph, with Homer in each pocket, when, at the 
door of Mr. Croft’s house, I found half a dozen porters, with heavy 
loads upon their backs 

“ Where are you going, my good fellows ?” said I. 

“To the quay, Sir, with the cargo for the Betsev.’ 
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“My God!” cried I, “Stop.—Can’t you stop a minute? I thought 
the Betsey was not to sail till to-morrow. Stop one minute.” 

“No, Sir,” said they, “that we can’t; for the captain bade us make 
what haste we could to the quay, to load her.” 

‘Iran into the house. The captain of the Betsey was bawling in 
the hall, with his hat on the back of his head; Mr. Croft on the landing- 
place of the warehouse stairs, with open letters in his hand, and two or 
three of the under clerks were running different ways, with pens in their 
mouths. 

“Mr. Basil! the invoice!” exclaimed all the clerks at once, the mo- 
ment I made my appearance. 

“Mr. Basil Lowe, the invoice and the copy, if you please,” repeated 
Mr. Croft. “We have sent three messengers after you. Very extra- 
ordinary to go out at this time of day, and not even to leave word where 
you were to be found. Here’s the captain of the Betsey has been wait- 
ing this half hour for the invoice. Well, Sir! will you go for it now? 
And at the same time bring me the copy, to enclose in this letter to our 
correspondent by post.” 

I stood petrified. —* Sir, the invoice, Sir!—Good Heavens! I forgot 
it entirely.” 

“You remember it now, Sir, I suppose. Keep your apologies till we 
have leisure. The invoices, if you please.” 

“The invoices! My God, Sir,I beg ten thousand pardons! They 
are not drawn out.” 

“Not drawn out.—Impossible !” said Mr. Croft. 

“Then I’m off!” cried the captain, with a tremendous oath. I can’t 
wait another tide for any clerk breathing.” 

“Send back the porters, Captain, if you please,” said Mr. Croft cool- 
ly. “The whole cargo must be unpacked. I took it for granted, Mr. 
Basil, that you had drawn the invoice, according to order, yesterday 
morning ; and, of course, the goods were packed in the evening. I was 
certainly wrong in taking it for granted that you would be punctual. A 
man of business should ‘take nothing for granted. This is a thing that 
will not occur to me again as long as I live.” 

‘I poured forth expressions of contrition; but, apparently unmoved 
by them, and without anger or impatience in his manner, he turned 
from me assoon as the porters came back with the goods, and ordered 
them all to be unpacked and replaced in the warehouse. I was traly 
concerned ! 

“I believe you spent your evening yesterday with young Mr. Hud- 
son 2” said he, returning to me. 

“Yes, Sir.—I am sincerely sorry——” 

“Sorrow, in these cases, does no good, Sir,” interrupted he. “I 
thought I had sufficiently warned you of the danger of forming that in- 
timacy. Midnight carousing will not do for men of business.” 

“ Carousing, Sir!” said I. “Give me leave to assure you that we 
were not carousing. We were only at a frog-concert.” 
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‘Mr. Croft, who had at least suppressed his displeasure til] now, 
looked absolutely angry. He thought I was making a joke of him. 
When I convinced him that I was in earnest, he changed from anger.to 
astonishment, with a large mixture of contempt in his nasal muscles. 

“A frog-concert !” repeated he. “ And is it possible that any man 
could neglect an invoice, merely to go to hear a parcel of frogs croaking 
in aswamp? Sir, you will never do in a mercantile house.” He walk- 
ed off to the warehouse, and left me half mortified and half provoked. 
From this time forward all hopes of Mr. Croft’s friendship were at an 
end.’ vol. 3. p. 347-353. 


We add the following characteristic scene, in honour of the 
fair writer’s countrymen. The victim of to-morrow is reduced to 
poverty, and obliged to pawn his watch to pay his passage home 
to England. It is redeemed, and sent back again by the ot 
tude ofa poor Irishman, to whom he had advanced a small sum 
of money on his landing. He then goes to make his acknowledg- 
ments to his humble benefactor. 

‘I knocked at.Mr. O’Grady’s door, and made my way into the 
parlour; where I found him, his two sons, and his wife, sitting very 
sociably at tea. He andthe two young men rose immedately, to set 
me a chair. ! , 

“You are welcome, kindly welcome, Sir,” said he. “ This is an ho- 
nour I never expected any way. Be pleased to take the seat near the © 
fire. "I'would be hard indeed if you would not have the best seat that’s 
to be had in this house, where we none of us never should have sat, nor 
had seats to sit upon, but for you.” 

‘The sons pulled off my shabby great coat, and took away my hat, 
and the wife made up the fire. There was something in their manner, 
altogether, which touched me so much, that it was with difficulty I 
could keep myself from bursting into tears. They saw this; and Barny 
(for I shall never call him any thing else) as he thought that I should 
like better to hear of public affairs than to speak of my own, began to 
ask his sons if they had seen the day’s papers, and what news there 
was ? 

‘As soon as I could command my voice, I congratulated this family 
upon the happy situation in which I found them; and asked by what 
lucky accidents they had succeeded so well? 

“The luckiest accident ever happened me, before or since I came to 
America,” said Barny, “was being on board the same vessel with 
such a manas you. If you had not given me the first lift, I had been 
down for good and all, and trampled under foot long and long ago. 
But, after that first lift, all was as easy as life. My two sons here 
were not taken from me—God bless you! for I never can bless you 
enough for that. The lads were left to work for me and with me; 
and we never parted, hand or heart, but just kept working on together, 
and put all our earnings, as fast as we got them, in the hands of that 
good woman, and lived hard at first, as we were bred and born to do, 
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thanks be to Heaven! Then we swore against drink of all sorts ep- 
tirely. And as I had occasionally served the mason’s, when I lived 
a labouring man in the county of Dublin, and knew something of that 
business, why, whatever I knew I made the most of, and a trowel felt 
no ways strange to me; so I went to work,.and had higher wages at 
first than I deserved. The same with the two boys: one was as 
much of a blacksmith as would shoe a horse; and t’other a bit of a 
carpenter; and the one got plenty of work in the forges; and t’other 
in the dock yards, as a ship-carpenter. So, early and late, morning 
and evening, we were all at the work; and just went this way strug- 
gling even on for a twelvemonth; and found, with the high wages and 
constant employ we had met, that we were getting greatly better in 
the world. Besides, the wife was not idle. When agirl, she had seen 
baking, and had always a geod notion of it; and: just tried her hand 
upon it now, and found the loaves went down with the customers, and 
the customers coming faster and faster for them ; and this was a great 
help. Then I grew master mason, and had my men under me, and 
took.a house to build by the job, and that did; and then on to another, 
and another. And, after building many for the neighbours, ’twas fit 
and my turn, I thought, to build one for myself; which I did out of 
theirs, without wronging them of apenny. And the boys grew master. 
men, in their line. And when they got good coats, nobody could say 
against them; for they had come fairly by them, and became them well 
perhaps for that rason. So, not to be tiring you too much, we went 
on from good to better, and better to best. Andif it pleased God to 
question me hewit was we got on so well in the world, I should an- 
swer, Upon my conscience, myself does not know; except it be that 
we never made saint-monday, nor never put off till the morrow whatwe 
could do the day.” 

‘I believe I sighed deeply at this observation, notwithstanding the 
comic phraseology in which it was expressed. 

“But all this is no rule for a gentleman born,” pursued the good- 
natured Barny, in answer, as.I suppose, to the sigh which I uttered; 
“ner is it any disparagement to him if he has not done as well ina 
place like America, where he had not the means; not being used to 
brick-laying, and slaving withhis hands, and striving as wedid. Would 
it be too much liberty to ask you to drink a cup of tea, and to taste a 
slice of my good woman’s bread and butter? And happy the day we 
see you eating it, and only wish we could serve you in any way what- 
soever.” 

‘I verily believe the generous fellow forgot, at this instant, that be 
had redeemed my watch and wife’s trinkets. He would not let me 
thank him as much as I wished, but kept pressing upon me fresh offers 
of service. When he found I was going to leave America, he asked 
what vessel we should goin? I was really afraid to tell. him, lest 
he should attempt to pay for my passage. But for this he had, ast 
afterwards found, tov much delicacy of sentiment. He discovered, by 
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questioning the captains, in what ship we were to sail; and when we 
went on board, we found him and his sons there to take leave of us, 
which they did in the most affectionate manner; and, after they were 
gone, we found, in the state cabin, directed to me, every thing that 
could be useful or agreeable to us as sea-stores for a long voyage.’ 
vol. iii. p. 374-380. 


We shall venture on another extract from this tale, of a more 
tragical description. The incorrigible procrastinator had had his 
only son unsuccessfully inoculated for the small-pox. His wife 
urges,him to have the operation repeated, and he replies— 


“Undoubtedly, my dear; undoubtedly. But I think we had better 
have him vaccined. I am not sure, however; but I will ask Dr. ——’s 
opinion this day, and be guided by that. I shall see him at dinner; he 
has promised to dine with us.” 

‘Some accident prevented him from coming; and I thought of 
writing to him the next day, but afterward put it off—Lucy came 
again into my study, where she was sure to find me in the morning. 
“ My dear,” said she, “do you recollect that you desired me to defer 
inoculating our little boy till you could decide whether it be best to 
inoculate him in the common way, or the vaccine ?” 

“Yes, my dear, I recollect it perfectly well. I am much inclined to 
the vaccine. My friend, Mr. L » has had all his children vaccined ; 
and I just wait to see the effect.” 

“Oh, my love,” said Lucy, “do not wait any longer; for you 
know we run a terrible risk of his catching the small-pox every day, 
every hour.” 

“We have run that risk, and escaped for these three years past,” 
said I; “ and, in my opinion, the boy has had the small-pox.” 

‘So Mr. and Mrs. Nun thought; and you see what has happened. 
Remember our boy was inoculated by the same man. I am sure, ever 
since Mr. Nun mentioned this, I never take little Basil out to walk, I 
never see him in a shop, I never have him in the carriage with me, 
without being in terror. Yesterday, a woman came to the coach-door 
with a child in her arms, who had a breaking out on his face. I[ 
thought it was the small-pox; and was so terrified that I had scarcely 
strength or presence of mind enough to draw up the glass. Our little 
boy was leaning out of the door to give a halfpenny to the child. My 
God, if that child had the small-pox !” 

“ My love,” said I, “do not alarm yourself so terribly; the boy 
shall be inoculated to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow ! Oh, my dearest love, do not put it off till to-morrow,” 
said Lucy ; “ let him be inoculated to-day.” 

“ Well, my dear, only keep your mind easy, and he shall be inocu- 
lated, to-day, if possible ; surely you must know I love the boy as well 
as you do, and am as anxious about him as you can be.” 

“Tam sure of it, my love,” said Lucy. “I meant no reproach. 
But since you have decided that the boy shall be vaccined, let. us 
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send directly for the surgeon and have it done, and then he will be 
safe.” ’ 


‘ She caught hold of the bell-cord to ring for a servant—I stopped 
her. 

No, my dear, don’t ring,” said }; “for the mem are both out, 
I have sent one to the library, for the new Letters on Education, and 
the other to the rational toy-shop for some things I want for the 
child.” 

“Then, if the servants are out, I had better walk to the surgeon's 
and bring him back with me.” 

“No, my dear,” said I; “I must see Mr. L——’s children first, 
I am going out immediately ; I will eal} upon them; they are healthy 
children; we can have the vaccine infection from them, and I will ino- 
culate the boy myself.” 

‘ Lucy submitted. I take a melancholy pleasure in doing her justice, 
by recording every argument that she used, and every persuasive word 
that she said to me, upon this occasion. I am anxious to shew that 
she was not in the least to blame. I alone am guilty! I alone ought 
to have been the sufferer. It will scarcely be believed—I can hardly 
believe it myself, that, after all Lucy said to me; I delayed two hours, 
and stayed to finish making an extract from Rousseau’s Emilius before 
I set out. When I arrived at Mr. L——’s, the children were just 
gone out to take an airing, and I could not see them. A few hours 
may sometimes make all the difference between health and sickness, 
happiness and misery! I put off till the next day the inoculation of 
my child! 

‘In the mean time, a coachman came to me to be hired. My boy 
was playing about the room, and, as I afterward recollected, went close 
up to the man, and, while I was talking, stood examining a greyhound 
upon his buttons. I asked the coachman many questions, and kept him 
for some time inthe room. Just as I agreed to take him into my set 
vice, he said he could not come to live with me till the next week, be 
cause one of his children was ill of the small-por. 

‘ These words struck me to the heart. I had a dreadful presentiment 
of what was to follow. I remember starting from my seat, and driving 
the man out of the house with violent menaces. My boy, poor innocent 
victim, followed, trying to pacify me, and holding me back by the 
skirts of my coats. I caught him up in my arms.—I could not kiss 
him ; I felt as if I was his murderer. I set him down again: indeed | 
trembled so violently that I could not hold him. The child ran for his 
mother. 

‘I cannot dwell on these things—Our boy sickened the next 
day—and the next week died in his mother’s arms!’ Vol. iii. p. 
386-391 


We would willingly make some extracts from the other tales 
we have specified; but we cannot find any, to which justice 
could be done, without quoting a larger passage than our limits 
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will easily admit. The Irish characters, who are all admirably 
sketched, appear to us to be the most original personages in the 
book. Simon O’Dougherty, in the tale called ‘ Rosanna,’ is 
excellent. That horror of vulgarity which is so apt to infest the 
wives and children of prosperous shopkee ers, is well exposed in 
the tales called ‘ the Manefacturers ok * Out of debt, out of 
danger.’ The rewards of industry are pleasingly displayed in 
‘Lame Jervas’ and ‘ Rosanna ;’ and the tendency of good affec- 
tions to ew or to remedy every disaster, is prettily exempli- 
fied in ‘ the Contrast.’ ‘ The Limerick Gloves,’ and ‘ the Will,’ 
are the most improbable and uninteresting stories in the collec- 
tion; and ‘ the Grateful Negro ’ has more of the extraordinary 
and romantic in it, than seems suitable to the tenor and design 
of this mae perce 

We have scarcely any other remarks to offer. ‘The pathetic 
parts of these tales are in general the best written; and yet the 
language is uniformly adapted with the greatest felicity to the 
character and station of the parties concerned. We could not 
help smiling at the partiality which has led Miss Edgeworth to 
represent almost all her female characters in so amiable and res- 
pectable a light. There is not a tale, we believe, in which there 
isnot some wife or daughter who is generous and gentle, and 
prudent and cheerful : and almost all the men who behave pro- 
perly, owe most of their good actions to the influence and sug- 
gestions of these lovely monitresses. If the pride of our sex 
would permit us, we might perhaps confess, after all, that this 
representation is not very far from the truth. 

Ve cannot take our leave of these volumes, without reminding 
the fastidious part of our readers, that they were not written to 
challenge the criticism of scholars, or to gratify the taste of per- 
sons of the highest accomplishments. ‘They are not tried by a 
fair standard, unless the design of writing them be kept constant- 
ly in view ; and this design appears to us to be so Jaudably con- 
ceived, and so ably pursued, as to entitle them to more consider- 
ation than is usually emean on works of this description. 


Arr. VII. Poems by George Richards, M. A. late Fellow of Oriel 
College. 2vols. 8vo. Oxford and London. 1803. 


T is now almost twelve years, we believe, since Mr. Richards 

first presented himself to the Public asa candidate for poeti- 

cal reputation ; and from that time tothe present, we do not re- 

member to have heard much of his proceedings. The perusal of 

his early productions had left upon our minds the impression of 

luxuriant diction, considerable ee and richness of versifica- 
2 
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tion, and a style of description somewhat florid, magnificent and 
diffuse. As these were all indications of a genius which time was 
likely to mature into excellence, and which could scarcely fail to 
improve by age and cultivation, we turned to the perusal of the 
volumes now before us with a good deal of interest, and with ex- 
age that have not been ee realized. Mr. Richards 

as not improved quite so much by practice as we thought there 
was reason to expect ; he has lost something of his luxuriance, 
without gaining much in point of force or correctness ; and his 
style, though less declamatory, is not more natural than at his 
outset ; his vein of poetry certainly is not more original or abun- 
dant ; and if his taste be somewhat chaster, his language is more 
artificial and constrained. 

With all these defects, however, these little volumes are stil] 
very respectable ; they are evidently the productions of an elegant 
and cultivated mind ; of one who has studied the classical writers 
of antiquity with a just relish of their beauties, and learned, at 
the same time, to estimate the substancial merits of our great 
English poets. If, in his own productions, he has oftener imi- 
tated than rivalled the excellences of those illustrious models, and 
seldom given the reins to his imagination so freely as the career 
ofa poet requires, he has at least copied them with gracefulnes 
and judgement, and not only avoided the hazards of presumptuous 
competition, but the eee of unworthy imitation. His ge- 
nius perhaps is too much chastised and subdued by that of the 
masters upon whom he bas formed himself; but it is saved, by 
their influence, from the extravagancies of the independents, and 
reflects a pleasing, if not a very Tively image of some of the most 
perfect productions of the human understanding. A considerable 
number of passages are borrowed with great felicity ; and the lan- 
guage possesses, upon the whole, a degree of sweetness and ele- 
gance that stamp still more clearly on the author the character 
of an accomplished scholar. 

The first volume contains two dramas, written on the model of 
the ancient Greek theatre, with choruses and continuous scenes; 
a style of composition, of which the Samson Agonistes of Milton 
affords by far the justest and the most striking example that mo- 
dern literature can boast of, though the feebler and more orna- 
mented performances of Mason have become more popular among 
the unlearned part of the community.* In imitation of Mason, 


* Dr. Sayer’s Sketches of Northern Mythology deserve to be men- 
tioned with distinguished praise among productions of this kind: but 
the best imitation of the ancient drama we have lately met with, is the 
Iphigenia in Tauris of Goethe, translated, we believe, by Mr. Taylor 
of Norwich. We are not acquainted with the original. 
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Mr. Richards has attempted to give each of his plays a distinct 
and peculiar character. Odin is intended asa specimen of the 
wild, the sublime, and terrible; and is written, he informs us, 
as much as — in the manner of Aschylus, Emma is meant 
to exemplify the tender and pathetic, and was composed, we 
imagine, upon the model of Euripides. We cannot say that 
either of them comes very near the pattern ; but the first is by 
far the best. 

The story is not very interesting. It proceeds upon the suppo- 
sition that Odin was the chief of the Ase, one of the rude na- 
tions between the Caspian and Euxine seas, who yielded to the 
victorious arms of Pompey, when he entered these regions in pur- 
suitof Mithridates. This drama contains the account of the last 
battle that was waged by the savage monarch in defence of his 
country; of his resolution to sacrifice himself, with his whole 
tribe, after the defeat; and ‘of his being diverted from that re- 
solution by the appearance of a goddess who directs him to mi- 
grate to the regions of the North, where he is destined to be the 
founder of a mighty empire. There is pons very new or very 
striking in the representation which Mr. Richards gives of the 
character and manners of those warlike barbarians; yet every 
thing is correctly imagined, and smoothly executed. There is a 
descent to hell, and ean sacrifice described ; and the women 


who form the chorus, abound in all those heroic and lofty senti- 


ments which are said to have characterized the females of these 
nations. The mixture of feminine tenderness and weakness with 
this strain of magnanimity, is the most interesting circumstance 
perhaps in the whole drama, and affords a favourable specimen 
of Mr. Richards’ dramatical talents. We add the following pas- 
sages in illustration : 
——_—_—_—__---——, Balder, I dare 

To die: I scorn the wretch, who could survive 

When these our towers are Roman: yet a gloom 

Mournful o’erspreads my breast: I cannet hear 

These monstrous engines beat against our walls, 

And tremble not : Balder,Z cannot gaze 

On those my native fields far-seen; on shrines 

Rais’d to our country’s gods; on these rude hills 

Cover’d so eften with our warlike youth ; 

On yon pil’d hillocks where our fathers sleep, 

And on these trophies rais’d upon the deserts 

To valiant chiefs of yore: I cannot gaze, 

And think how soon the Roman may possess them, 

Without some mortal feelings, sad regrets, 

That awe me, holding nobler thoughts enthrall’d.’ 

Vol. i, p. 22, 25 
¥4 
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After the desperate resolution of general suicide has been adopt- 
ed, the same female Chorus speak as follows : 


‘ This pile adorn’d with solemn sacrifice 
Awes me, a stranger asI am to fear. 
And, when I turn my eyes to yonder plains 
And vallies, which the glorious sun illumes, 
Once the domain of Odin and his Ase, 
A sorrowful affection touches me. 
And you, ye babes, seated upon the pile, 
Unconscious of the speedy end that waits you, 
Troubled I gaze on you: you might have liv’d 
To emulate your fathers, to attain 
An equal glory, and more prosperous fortune : 
You might have crush’d these Romans, and inscrib’d 
Our rocks and mountains with your deeds of valour ; 
You might have died in all the pride of war, 
And met our heroes in Valhalla’s courts : 
Now you must fall unknown, unnam’d, unhonour’d, 
Ere yet your infant hands have grasp’d the sword, 
Or your young hearts have beat to war and glory.’ p. 84,85 
When the divine command has been signified for their migration, 


the Chorus thus addresses the regions which they are about to 
abandon : 


‘ One look, yet one look more, 
Though they be veil’d beneath the mask of night, 
Down on the valleys, dear as known in youth, 
But now more dear when to be left for ever, 
Ye verdant meads, by cooling rivers spread, 
Ye fields, on which the summer smiles, farewell : 
Farewell, ye plains, with golden harvests crown’d, 
O’er which our infant feet have roam’d: O fount 
And banks of Cyrus, azure stream, delight 
Of virgins sporting in thy glassy wave ; 
No more shall we behold you: we must go 
Far distant: yet in other valleys, wash’d 
By other streams, we will remember you. 
Though now we dwell on higher joys, more fit 
For years mature; yet ne’er shall the innocent bliss, 
Once known amidst your peaceful forests, want 
Grateful remembrance, but be oft recall’d 
At distance from your dells and copses green.’ p. 110,111. 
‘The preceding extracts are rather favourable specimens of the 
work now before us. Among other traits of classical imitation, 
those who are acquainted with the style of the Greek tragedians 
will recognize the happy effect with which Mr. Richards has in- 
troduced those eatenaed apostrophes or invocations to places and 
inanimate objects, which, though in a manner proscribed by the 
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usage of modern authors, appears to have been the favourite 
figure of the ancient masters of eloquence. A “toe part of the 
poetry and interest of the delightful drama of Philoctetes in Lem- 
nos, will be found to consist in the use of it; and we think Mr. 
Richards has shown that it may be employed with a very happy 
effect in the more passionate parts of English composition. Odin, 
when about to immolate himself, exclaims— 
* O Tanais, and ye shores 

Wash’d by the sounding Euxine, Odin calls, 

Calls with his dying voice, while to the gods 

He gives himself,’ &c. p. 92. 


And the chorus, in the same spirit, adds the following classical 
address : 
————‘ O hills, the last 
Of Odin’s realm, mountains and rocks, inscrib’d 
With Runic rhymes, sacred to chiefs of yore, 
Ye soon shall yield to Rome! Farewell, ye plains, 
Farewell, ye streams, that flowing roam the vales, 
Calm Phasis, and cerulean Cyanus ; 
Farewell, ye shores wash’d by the Caspian wave, ° 
Once travers’d with delight, now to the eye 
Distressful, spread around with Roman tents.’ p. 24. 
Though the composition be in general dignified and elegant, there - 
are some low, and several heavy passages. A warrior, describing 
the agitations of Odin in his troubled sleep, says— 
——_—— high uprais’d his clenched fist 
Threat’ning he shook ;’ 
an image which is absolutely ludicrous. Another, while the 
battle is raging, calmly observes— 
* A field like this, 
Brave Cantimir, we saw some winters past.’ 
‘ Triarius led the Romans; we 
Were headed by the Pontic King. In vain 
We dar’d them to renew the fight: nine days 
We stood expectant,’ &c. 
All this is very tame and injudicious; though, soon after, we 
meet with some vigorous lines in the passage where Odin antici- 
pates his dreary march through the desert regions of the North, 
‘where not a foe shall cheer the way with conquest.’ 

The story of Emma, we think, is ill-chosen, and unskilfully 
conducted. We have the seduction and sentimental distress of a 
modern novel combined with the usages of chivalry, and present- 
ed in the form of a Grecian drama. The Public is sick, we be- 
lieve, of tender-hearted daughters, betrayed damsels, and high- 
minded old barons, even in prose narratives. The accompani- 
ments of blank verse and moral lyrics are not likely to make them 
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more palatable. Yet there is a great deal of elegant language, 
and some poetry and pathetic effect in this drama also. The fol- 
lowing speech should be good, since the idea is borrowed from 
Homer, and the cast of the diction from Shakespeare. 
* Hadst thou been true, 

There’s not a charm, a power which earth doth own, 

Should have estrang’d my love: I would have serv’d thee 

In bonds or death with absolute devotion. 

Friends, kindred, brother, father, native place, 

Had been as nothing: thou to me hadst been 

Father, and brother, and dear relative, 

And friend, and native place: I trusted thee 

With an unbounded sway o’er my warm heart : 

There’s not a joy, which the wide world contains, 

But had been plac’d within our easy reach.’ p. 196. 

‘The second volume contains miscellaneous poems; fourteen 
odes, written in a verbose and heavy style, though not with- 
out occasional indications of vigour and genius; and four or 
five other pieces in the ordinary iambic measure, all of them 
upon serious subjects.—‘ The Dying Penitent’ talks, like other 
ladies in her unhappy situation, of the innocent pleasures of her 
childhood, the agitation of her guilty hours, and the horrors of 
her remorse.—‘ ‘The Aboriginal Britons’ is the work with which 
we have been longest acquainted, and which we are still most 
disposed to admire. It is more highly coloured, and more 
closely wrought; the conceptions are bolder, and the expres- 
sion more nervous than in any of his later productions.—‘ The 
Christian’ is a didactic poem, which professes to deliver, in re- 
gular heroic verse, a short view of the evidences upon which 
our sacred religion is founded. There are some good lines to- 
wards the close, describing the awe and veneration which was 
felt by the Gothic invaders of Italy, when they came suddenly 
to a monastery where the holy men were chanting their evening 
prayers.—‘ Britannia’ is a kind of war-song in praise of the 
British navy, and is written with a good deal of spirit.—‘ Bam- 
borough Castle,’ which terminates the volume, was written s0 
long ago as the year 1792, and contains some strikin a 
and very harmonious versification. We can only afford the fol- 
lowing short extract : 

‘At solemn midnight, when the bark shall ride 
With streaming pendants o’er the peaceful tide ; 
When trembling moon-beamse play along the brine, 
And stars round all the glowing welkin shine ; 
When, silent borne along, the whitening sails 
Swell with the summer’s gently-breathing gales ; 
The Pilot, listening to the wave below, 

Which hoarsely breaks against the passing prow, 
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Shall thoughtful turn, where dimly to his eyes 

Through the pale night these mellow’d turrets rise ; 

And, as he muses on some friend most dear, 

Rais’d by thy mercy from a watery bier, 

Swelling at heart, shall o’er the tranquil wave 

Give thee a sigh, and bless thy hallow’d grave,’ p. 191, 192. 

Upon the whole, though we do not think Mr. Richards a first- 

rate poet, we are inclined to place him very high among writers 
of the second order, and are satisfied that he has much more me- 
rit than many that make much loftier pretensions. 


parma eee 


Art. VILL. An Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public Wealth, 
and into the Means and Causes of its Increase. By the Ear! of 


Lauderdale. 8vo. pp. 486. Edinburgh, Constable & Co. Lon- 
don, Longman & Rees. 


WO good consequences have always resulted from men ‘of 

higl rank bestowing their attention upon literary pursuits : an 
useful example has been set to those whose situation in life gives 
them abundance of leisure for speculative employment ; and that 
occupation, which is in its own nature the most dignified, has 
been exalted also in the eyes of the multitude. If any branch of 
science deserves such patronage, it is surely the study of political 
economy, tl on account of its extensive importance to society, 
and its peculiar claims upon those who are born to a high in- 
terest in state affairs. We are inclined, therefore, to offer Lord 
Lauderdale our unfeigned thanks for the zeal with which he has 
devoted his retirement to the cultivation of this great field of 
inquiry, and to express our conviction, that an example so land- 
able, will be followed -by many persons who are at present la- 
vishing the influence of their rank and fortune upon objects far 
less worthy of their regard,—upon the affairs of practical po- 
licy, for which very few are fitted by nature, or upon the empty 
trifles of fashionable life, which are equally below their station 
and their sex. We trust, also, that Lord Lauderdale having 
begun to deserve well of the scientific world, by his fair and ho- 
nest endeavours, will be encouraged to persevere, until he shal! 
augment the obligation by more successful exertions. Nor have 
we any doubt, that, constrained as we now are thus to limit our 
praises, we shall obtain from his candour such a patient perusal 
of our remarks, as may at once correct the estimate which he 
appears to have formed of his present work, and excite him to 
farther enterprises, which shall secure a tribute of more unqua- 
lified approbation. There are errors indeed, as it appears to us, 
in the present publication, ofa tendency so dangerous as to coun- 
teract much of the benefit which. the noble author’s patronage 
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is calculated to confer upon the science : and this consideration, 
together with the unquestionable importance of the subject, must 
plead our excuse for lending the work a greater portion of our 
attention than its actual merits may seem to justify. 

In the volume now before us, Lord Lauderdale professes to 
, discuss the most elementary branches of political economy. The 
practical inferences which he from time to time states, are in- 
troduced rather as illustrations of his general eee than 
examples of their actual application to the affairs of nations. 
The abstract doctrines of national riches; the distinctions be- 
tween the kinds of wealth ; the peculiarities in the modes of its 
distribution ; the variations in its quantity, and in the sources of 
its production; in a word, what we may denominate the pure 
metaphysics of political economy—form the whole subject-mat- 
ter of the present publication. ‘The system, therefore, of the au- 
thor, if he shall be found to have produced any thing that can 
deserve such an appellation, must receive judgment upon the 
principles applicable to mere speculative theories, and not upon 
any views of its practical tendency ; the work must be regarded 
altogether as a piece of abstract reasoning, without any reference 
to actual policy ; and the novelty of a few paradoxical assertions 
respecting the peculiar condition of this country, can in nowise 
be admitted to take it out of this general description. 


Lord Lauderdale’s pretensions in the outset, are of a nature to 
excite no inconsiderable degree of expectation. The prefatory 
advertisement arrogates, with some confidence, the merit of ra- 
dical discovery : the general principles which are unfolded, the 
author tells us, ‘are not only new, but even repugnant to re- 


ceived opinions ;’ insomuch that he has thought it prudent to 


withhold for the present, another volume containing the prac- 
tical rate of his doctrines—and to pause here that he may 
judge of the effect = on the public by the doctrines which 
are now revealed. He expects,too, it would appear, to be ‘ assailed 
by prejudice ;’ and avows his determination, in such a case, to 
* defend himself with obstinacy.’ The same kind of language 
is continued through the whole work ; and the repetition of those 
assertions as to the author’s discoveries, seems to be substituted 
for the fulfilment of the promises they imply. It is very well, 
no doubt, to announce to us, in the outset, that we shall have 
the true nature of wealth explained, that we shall be put in pos- 
session of the just notion of value, and that we shall be taught 
the precise means by which nations acquire riches. But when 
we have perused the whole book, chapter after chapter, in search 
of these things, and find ourselves exactly where we were at the 
beginning, it is rather teazing to be reminded, at every pause, 
that we have received al! manner of instruction ; to be told, that 
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the truth has now, for the first time, been unfolded ; and to be 
congratulated on our good fortune, with sundry hints at the dis- 
advantages under which the economists, and Dr. Smith and 
others laboured, who did not possess the lights now communica- 
ted to ourselves. 

In the Introduction, Lord Lauderdale delivers some remarks, 
rather more judicious than original, upon the evils that have 
arisen from the use of erroneous and theoretical language in po- 
litical speculations. He illustrates his observations by the ex- 
ample of the mercantile theory, which owed its origin to the 
vulgar habit of confounding riches and money as synonymous. 
This leads him to remark, that a still more fatal error has re- 
sulted from confounding together the mass of public or national 
wealth, and the sum total of the riches of the individuals who 
constitute the community. He then settles (rather preposterously, 
in a note) the nomenclature which he deduces from the distinc- 
tion here hinted at, and premises that he is to use ‘ wealth’ as 
denoting the opulence of the state, and ‘riches’ to designate the 
fortunes of individuals, From these preliminaries, he is led to 
lay down the plan of the treatise in the following words. 

‘As a clear understanding of the relation which publie wealth and 
individual riches bear to each other, appears of the highest importance, 
in securing accuracy in every subject that relates to the science of po- 
litical economy ; the first and second chapters of this Inquiry, are there- 
fore devoted to the consideration of the nature of value, the possession 
of which alone qualifies any thing to form a portion of individual riches ; 
—to an explanation of what public wealth is, and of what constitutes 
individual riches ;—and to an examination of the relation in which they 
stand to each other. 

‘The meaning annexed in this work to the phrase Public Wealth 
being thus explained, the third chapter contains an investigation of the 
sources of wealth, in which land, labour, and capital, are separately 
treated of as the sources of wealth ;—an opinion which, though it has 
been announced by some, and hinted at by others, does not seem to 
have made on any author so strong an impression as to be uniformly ad- 
hered to in the course of his reasonings. 

‘ An idea which has generally prevailed, (though it seems in itself a 
paradox) that wealth may be increased by means by which it is not 
produced, in particular by parsimony, or deprivation of expenditure, 
has made it neeessary to investigate this subject in the fourth chapter, 
as a preliminary to an Inquiry into the Means and Causes of the In- 
crease of Wealth; which is the object of the fifth chapter.’ p. 9, 10. 

It is not our intention to follow the author through the va- 
rious parts of his Inquiry, exactly according to the arrangement 
which he has adopted. Without omitting any of his specula- 
tions, we shall present all we have to offer, either as the abstract 
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of his views, or as our own remarks upon them, in the follow- 
ing order. In the first place, we shall consider his fundamental 
position concerning the difference between collective and indi- 
vidual wealth, or what he is pleased to call public wealth and 
private riches: This will comprehend also his observations upon 
the nature of value. Secondly, We shall offer a few strictures on 
the theories of the economists, and of Dr. Smith, respecting the 
sources of national opulence. This speculation will lead us, in 
the third place, to propose a theory extremely simple and obvious 
upon this subject, and to examine, by its assistance, the observa- 
tions which oad Lauderdale has introduced on the sources of 
wealth, and the means of its increase. We shall reserve for a 
a discussion, his strange opinions concerning the operation 
of sinking funds. 

Under these several heads, it is proposed to exhibit a pretty 
full analysis of our author’s doctrines ; and to demonstrate, as 
concisely as the extensive nature of the inquiry will permit, the 
fallacies with which the work every where abounds. We mean 
to state distinctly, that this book, excepting where it refutes some 
errors of former writers, cannot be considered as an investiga- 
tion, merely tinctured with doubtful or erroneous theory ; but as 
a collection of positions, all of them either self-evident or ob- 
viously false ; and founded upon errors which the slightest atten- 
tion is sufficient to detect. ‘This is our fair and cantlid opinion; 
and we can scarcely doubt that it will also be that of every maw 
who reads the work now before us with any reasonable know- 
ledge of the subject. 

Lord Lauderdale seems first to have been an economist, and 
afterwards to have discovered some of the errors of that sect ;— 
to have read Smith before he was weaned from the prejudices of 
Quesnai, and, during that period, to have resolved that no two 
pages in the Wealth of Nations should agree together ;—to have 
found himself embarrassed for want of a theory, and, in this state, 
to have been dazzled by the first paradox which presented itself 
to his fancy. The paradox, as is usual, probably appeared, upon 
exainination, less suspicious than at first view; by degrees, he 
was convinced of its truth, and resolved to make every thing fall 
before it. Not satisfied with one such passion, he was soon smit- 
ten with new objects of the same kind; and his ingenuity al- 
ways enabling him to discover arguinents in support of each suc- 
cessive favourite, he at last,adopted the whole train, and has now 
collected and cemented them together for public edification. 
We are seriously convinced, that nothing but a hasty, unthink- 
ing process, such as this, could have blunted the natural acute- 
ness of our author’s powers, and made one who is uniformly se 
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clear-sighted in detecting the errors of others, obstinately keep 
his eyes shut upon his own mistakes. 

L. Value, according to Lord Lauderdale, is constituted by the 
concurrence of two circumstances ;—one or more qualities useful 
or delightful to man, and a certain degree of scarcity. Nothing 
can be deemed valuable intrinsically; nor can any commodity, 
however excellent in itself, be considered as of value, unless it 
is also rare. When we measure the value of one commodity b 
comparing it with another, the result is evidently liable to be af- 
fected by eight circumstances, viz. by the variations in quantity 
and in demand of both these commodities. Thus, if we would 
express the value of grain in pounds Sterling at different times, 
our calculation might be affected by a diminution or an increase 
in the quantity both of money and of grain, and by a similar di- 
minution or increase in the demand for both these commodities. 
It is not, then, upon the possession of any inherent quality that 
value depends ; but upon the proportion between the demand 
for, and the supply of, the valuable commodity. 

In all this, it does not appear to us that there is any novelty, 
if we except the very obvious circumstance of our author con- 
fining his attention exclusively to one kind of value. Former 
writers had considered value as twofold—value in use, and value 
in exchange—or what may be termed absolute and relative value. 
The one of these qualities depends entirely on the nature of the 
commodity itself, and is wholly uninfluenced either by its quan- 
tity or the demand for it; or by the quantity of, and demand 
for, any other commodities. But the idea of relative or exchange- 
able value, owes its existence altogether to the suppeaitions, tae 
an operation of barter renders it necessary to compare a portion 
of one commodity with a portion of another; and this eompa- 
rison must depend on the ratios between the supply of, and the 
demand for both articles. That the idea, of value, however, 
may exist independently of all commerce, no one can deny, with- 
out a total perversion of common language. If, to take Lord 
Lauderdale’s own illustration, the quality of insuring a century 
of robust health were suddenly communicated to each grain of 
wheat, can any one doubt the propriety of saying that wheat 
would instantly become infinitely more vaiuable ? xcheneeaiie 
value is evidently a secondary consideration ; it depends on the cir- 
cumstance of some men wanting what others possess ; it depends 
on the unequal distribution of possessions. If every human desire 
were universally gratified in extreme abundance—f all the com- 
modities which we find necessary or desirable to us, were at 
once multiplied beyond the utmost wants of the whole: species, 
it is true that all barter would cease ; and consequently, that the 
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idea of exchangeable, relative, or comparative value would be 
no more. But would it not be a gross abuse of language, to say, 
that all value whatever had ceased, and that in this universal 
abundance nothing valuable remained? Nay, that all commo- 
dities existing in an indefinite quantity were equally valuable, be- 
cause equally abundant? Would not grain, for example, be still 
more valuable in itself than sand, diamonds, or gold ?—It de- 
serves, in passing, to be noticed, that certain commodities derive 
nearly their whole value, in every sense of the word, from their 
extreme scarcity. This, added to a trifling portion of beauty, 
which of itself would have-been unable to confer any value, 
renders them highly valuable, in consequence of the capricious 
taste of men, and their desire of overcoming difficulties. Were 
food multiplied to the full extent of the demand which the whole 
species has for it, and were every other object of desire at the 
same time equally multiplied, diamonds would cease to be prized, 
inasmuch as they derive their value from the difficulty of pro- 
curing them; but food would continue to be prized, because it 
would retain its power of supporting life. ra 

The consideration of this solitary case, in which the caprices 
of men have bestowed a fictitious value on the mere quality of 
rarity, seems to have misled our author, and to have confirmed 
him in his omission of one entire branch of the subject which 


he purposed to describe. ‘The discussion may to some appee 


trivial and verbal; but we shall soon find that the same radical 
omission pervades the subsequent part of his speculations, and 
occasions still more obvious mistakes, of exactly the same de- 
scription, in the doctrine respecting individual riches. 

It follows very clearly from the positions regarding exchange- 
able or relative value, laid down by Lord Familentole. and ac- 
knotledged by all who have treated on these matters, that it is 
in vain to seek for any invariable standard or measure of value. 
Our author exemplifies this truth by several pertinent remarks, 
and very successfully refutes the theory of Dr. Smith, that labour 
affords such an unalterable measure, by shewing, from different 
passages in the Wealth of Nations, how much the value of la- 
bour varies at different times, in remote places, in different parts 
of the same country,—and how much more incurable such va- 
riations must be in the value of labour, than in the value of 
other commodities. This mode of argument, however, we do 
not think altogether adapted to a general.treatise on the prin- 
ciples of the science. It applies with sufficient accuracy to the 
doctrines of the particular author in question, but might very 
possibly fail to convince others, who maintain the same opinions 
with Dr. Smith, upon more consistent grounds. In one or two 
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instances, the refutation, by means of this argumentum ad homi- 
nem, wears the appearance of captiousness and ill-temper. A 

assage is quoted from the Wealth of Nations, to show that la- 
eae alone, of all commodities, may vary in its value at the same 
time, and in the same place; whereas it is very obvious from 
the slightest attention to this passage, that it will not admit of 
such limitation. ‘Different prices,’ Dr. Smith observes, ‘ are 
often paid at the same place, and for the same sort of laboyr, 
not only according to the different abilities of the workmen, bet 
according to the easiness or hardness of the masters.’ b. I. c. 8.— 
a proposition, applicable to all other paymasters, as well -as to 
those who pay for work ; and which only proves, that in every 
market, the average price, which the competition of buyers and 
of sellers regulates, must be taken as the exchangeable value of 
the commodity. 

Lord Lauderdale is also peculiarly severe upon the absurdity 
of a writer who represents a great portion of human labour as un- 
productive, erecting labour into a standard of value. This, he 
observes, is as ridiculous as if a man were to measure dimensions 
by a mathematical point which has no magnitude. Now, surely, 
Dr. Smith, whatever qualities or effects he might attribute to the 
labour which he terms unproductive, never intended to describe 
it as a nonentity; and even if such had been his doctrine, it is 
obvious we could only have inferred, that the productive kind of 
labour is, in his opinion, the measure of value. 

Upon the whole, we are disposed to think that our author avails 
himself of certain obscurities, and even inconsistencies in Dr. 
Smith’s language, for the purpose of fastening upon him a much 
more contradictory and erroneous theory than he ever maintained. 
That a person of Dr. Smith’s metaphysical and mathematical 
powers* should have meant to predicate the absolute immutabi- 
lity of any standard, we cannot for amoment imagine. He must 
have known, that such a proposition would have been as absurd 
as to ascribe absolute magnitude or entire immutability to the 
Tower standards. We apprehend that he only sought for an ap- 
proximation, and thought he had found it in that one commodity 
which, being by much the most frequently exchanged against all 
other commodities, and of course the most constantly brought m- 
to comparison with every object of barter, might be assumed as 
the best attainable measure of their relative value. Lord Lauder- 
dale certainly has not proved the contrary of this proposition to 
any one who may hold Dr. Smith’s opinion, without a minute ad- 
herence to his manner of enunciating and demonstrating it. 


—$$ 
* See Professor Stewart’s Life of Smith. 
VOL. Iv. NO. 8, Z. 
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We now come to our author’s peculiar theory of public wealth, 
as contradistinguished from private or individual riches. There 
cannot, he conceives, be a greater mistake than to confound these 
two ideas, and to estimate the riches of a community by catculat- 
ing the aggregate of the private fortunes which belong to all its 
members. ‘The value of a commodity depending upon its scarcity, 
the riches of individuals must be in proportion to the scarcity of 
the. commodities which they possess. But the whole wealth of a 
nation is in proportion to the abundance in which it possesses all 
commodities useful or delightful to man. Therefore, the nation 
must be enriched by that very plenty which necessarily diminish- 
es the fortunes of its inhabitants. Thus a scarcity of grain ren- 
ders the whole price of the deficient crop much greater than that 
of an ordinary crop; and a want of water would give a price to 
every stream and spring in the country. The proprietors o/ 
grain and water would thereby be enriched ; but the cominunity 
would evide ntly be impove ished. This is "the whole substance 
of the argument and its illustration. The inference is a proposi- 
tion apparently paradoxical, but highly esteemed by Lord wt 
derdale, both for its strict accuracy and its important consequen- 
ces. He thus states his grand discovery. 

‘From these considerations it seems evident, not only that the sum. 
total of individual riches cannot be considered as an accurate description 
or definition of the wealth of a nation; but that, on the contrary, it 
may be generally affirmed, that an increase of riches, when arising ftom 
alterations in the quantity of commodities, is always a proof of an im- 
mediate diminution of wealth; anda diminution of riches, is evidences 
of an immediate increase of wealth: and this proposition will be found 
invariably true, with the exception of a single case, which will be after 
wards explained. Thus, it becomes necessary to adopt a definition of 
Public Wealth, which conveys a different idea of it from that which 
has been generally received; and it is therefore submitted, that Wealth 
may be accurately defined,—to consist of all that man desires, as useful 
or delightful to him. 

‘But if National Wealth is truely and rightly defined, to consist of 
all that man desires as useful and delightful to him; as (from the ex 
planation that has been already given of the nature of value, or of the 
circumstances that entitle any thing to the character which qualifies 
it for forming a portion of individual riches) we know, that by adding 
the circumstance of scarcity to the qualities which make any commodi- 
ty a component part of public wealth, we should give it value, and thus 
qualify it to form a portion of individual riches, it follows, that indivi- 
dual riches may be defined,—to consist of all that man desires, as useful 
or delightful tohim; which exists in a degree of scarcity.’ 


Now, we imagine that a very few simple considerations will 


make the error ayd confusion of all this reasoning extremely evi- 
dent even to the author himself. 
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When we estimate the wealth of an individual, we generally 
state it in money, the common measure of value: We suppose, 
that his whole effects are to be brought into the market, and sold 
at the current prices: Those prices are, of course, determined by 
the proportion between the supply of, and the demand for each 
commodity: Consequently, our estimate of the individual’s for- 
tune is affected by the consideration of relative value—by the 
scarcity in which the articles he possesses are found. That this, 
however, is by no means the only mode of instituting the calcula- 
tion, is abundantly clear from what was said above respecting ex- 
changeable and intrinsic value. For, let us suppose that the indi- 
vidual possesses his property so parcelled out, as to command, 
without any exchange, every object of his desire—let us suppose, 
farther, that every other individual possesses the same abundance 
—Should we, in this case, deny that the individual, of whose for- 
tune we have been speaking, is master of any wealth? Or should 
we be entitled to say, that every person in the community had be- 
come absolutely poor, when every person was placed in extreme 
abundance? It is clear, that the estimate of wealth is only rela- 
tive, and depends on a comparison which proceeds upon the sup- 
position of some persons wanting what others have to give away. 
When all are become equally rich, Lord Lauderdale maintains 
that all wealth, i. e. all individual wealth, has vanished. This is 
such a confusion of ideas, and such a plain abuse of language, as 
demands our unequivocal reprobation. Now, when we estimate 
the collective wealth of a nation, it is clear, ex vi termini, that 
the idea of internal exchange is out of the question. In every 
such exchange, one man receives what another gives away; and 
the aggregate remains unaltered. We shall afterwards see how 
internal commerce promotes the increase of national wealth ; but, 
in itself, the mere transference of commodities from hand to hand, 
or from place to place, cannot enter into the estimate of the col- 
lective wealth of the country, i. e. the aggregate of its commodi- 
ties, at any instant of time. Therefore, it is the absolute and in- 
trinsic, not the relative value of those commodities, which we 
consider; and internal commerce being out of the question, ex- 
changeable value cannot enter into the calculation. 

Let us now take Lord Lauderdale’s illustration, which will 
serve equally to expose his mistake. Ifthe quantity of grain is 
diminished one half, the price isincreased tenfold ; and the whole 
value of the lesser quantity is five tinhes greater than the value of 
the larger quantity. But what do we mean by the psice being 
increased tenfold? What, but that the consumers of grain have 
now to pay ten times more of their superfluous commodities for 
it? ‘They lose, therefore, exactly what the former gains; and 
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in return they get from him only half of what they formerly re- 
ceived, for a much smaller price. Itis obvious that this isa di- 
minution of public wealth: But is it not also exactly in the same 
degree a diminution of individual riches? No one ever main- 
tained, that, in estimating the riches of a community, we were 
to consider only the fortunes of a part of its individual members, 
The proposition against which our author has to contend, is, that 
the wealth of the community is synonymous with the wealth of 
all its members taken together; that is, the wealth of the far- 
mer, whose fortune is augmented by the scarcity, together with 
the wealth of the consumers, whose fortunes are diminished by 
the scarcity. 

We cannot really conceive any thing more loose than Lord 
Lauderdale’s mode of stating and answering what he terms the 
‘vulgar opinion.’ He has not stated an opinion that any man ever 
maintained. He has fought with a creature of his own imagina- 
tion, in order to defend a position clearly untenable, and which 
he never could have thought of holding, had he not involved it 
in the most palpable obscurity—a mist which has prevented him 
from ever getting a clear view of it. - But perhaps he will be sa- 
tisfied at once of his oversight, if we remind him, that he has 
himself repeatedly, though inadvertently, stated with sufficient 
precision, the doctrine maintained by his adversaries. 

‘Anincrease of the fortune of any member of the society, ¢f notat 
the expence of any individual belonging to the same community, is uni- 
formly deemed an augmentation of national wealth ; and a diminution of 
any man’s property, if not producing an increase of the riches of some 
of his fellow-subjects, has been considered as of necessity occasioning 4 
concomitant diminution of national wealth.’ p. 7 7 

And again, 

‘So much, indeed, is public wealih universally deemed the same 
thing with the mass of private riches, that there appears no means of 
increasing the fortune of an individual, when it is not done directly al 
the expence of another, that is not regarded as productive of national 
opulence.’ p. 41. 

Now, the condition which is inserted in each of these proposi- 
tions, forms precisely the foundation of their truth ; and it is by 
omitting the consideration of this condition in all the subsequent 
parts of his argument, that our author has fallen into his leading 
mistake ; for his whole reasoning on the tendency of those things 
which increase individual riches, to diminish public wealth, pro- 
ceeds upon the neglect of the condition stated in the passages now 
quoted. The increase of individual riches in all his statements, is 
in fact the gain of one member of the community at another’s 
expence. We are yet to learn how the gain of any individual, 
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when not made at another’s expence, can be effected without tlie 
very same gain to the community. We hold the proposition to 
be identical, and conceive that the explanation formerly given of 
value and wealth must render it quite evident,—that the riches 
of a nation, and the suin of the riches of all its inhabitants, are 
expressions completely synonymous. 

Tei tis not a little singular that the fundamental error of valuing 
every thing in cash, which gave rise to the mercantile system, 
should be at the bottom of all Lord Lauderdale’s speculations 
about the distinction of public wealth and individual riches. He 
has evidently fallen into his mistakes, by considering commodities 
as worth only their money price, and by entirely forgetting, that 
when goods are estimated in specie, a comparison or exchange i 1s 
instituted, which is not at all necessary in order to confer value 
on the commodities. We call a certain proprietor of grain worth 
ten thousand pounds, because it is possible that he might want the 
money, and his grain would enable him to command it. Were 
commerce at an end, i. e. were every one possessed of as much 
grain as he wanted, and of eve ry other useful or desirable com- 
modity, the proprietor certainly would-not be called a man worth 
ten thousand pounds. Even in the present circumstances, it 
would be as correct to say he was worth so many quarters of 
wheat, as so many thousand pounds. ‘The comparison betweer 
grain and money is only made with a view to exchange; and in this 
view, the statement of relation is affected, no doubt, by ‘the quanti- 
ty of each article ; while in the other point of view, such a cir- 
cumstance has no place. Our author, attending to the view of 
exChange only, and then confining his attention exclusively to the 
situation of the seller, has drawn the absurd inference, that the 
wealth of all the individuals in a state is different from the wealth 
of the state, merely because the wealth of some individuals may 
be affected ‘differently from that of the community. We are in- 
clined to think the prejudice of valuing all things in money one 
of the most rooted in the minds of men, and of the most-exten- 
sive influence in political speculations. After all the expositions 
which it has received, and from no author more distinctly than 
from Lord Lauderdale, we find him actually founding a theory 
upon it. He has been led away by the form of expression which 
substitutes the money price for ‘the value—the money for the mo- 
ney’s worth. He has not sufficiently considered that all such 
modes of speech suppose the comparison = od in commercial 
transactions; he has entirely forgotten, that in estimating the 
actual amount of national wealth, when we say the scarcity of an 
article increases its price or its value in money, we include in this 
proposition, an assertion that the money, or, what is the same 
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thing, some other commodities, have lost so much of their value 
estimated in the article which has become scarce. We are the 
more disposed to point out the apparent source of Lord Lauder- 
dale’s mistakes, from observing that the abuse of ordinary terms 
have attracted his particular attention. It is somewhat unfortu- 
nate, that a theory, founded upon an error in common phraseo- 
logy, should be prefaced by a formal discourse on the vulgar er- 
rors of language. 

If. The two leading opinions which divide political enquirers 
upon the sources of national wealth, are those of the Economists 
and of Dr. Smith. We purpose here to exhibit a concise view 
of the objections to which both of these doctrines are eminently 
liable. Such a statement, so far as we know, has never yet been 
offered to the public ; for though Lord Lauderdale has introduced 
some remarks upon the subject, we are very far from thinking 
them satisfactory; and are persuaded that none of the adher- 
ents of either sect will hold his refutation as sufficient. As the 
general principle of a distinction between productive and unpro- 
ductive labour is recognized by Dr. Smith,—-as we conceive his 
theory to be extremely inconsistent with itself, and consider it to 
be an imperfect approximation to that of the Economists, we 
shall begin with ashort examination of the principle on which it 
depends. That eminent writer divides labourers into two classes; 
those who, by adding to the value of some raw material, or by 
assisting in the increase of their quantity, realize or fix in a ven- 
dible commodity the effects of their exertions; and those whose 
labour leaves nothing in existence after the moment of exertion, 
but perishes in the act of perforinance. The former he denomi- 
nates productive, the latter unproductive labourers; not meaning 
thereby to undervalue the exertions of many useful kinds of work 
performed by the unproductive order, but merely asserting that 
they do not augment the wealth of the community. Thus, the 
work of the farm servant, or manufacturing labourer, is fixed ina 
useful commodity; the work of a menial servant perishes with 
the motion of his hands, and adds to the value of nothing. A 
man grows rich by employing a number of the former ; he ruins 
himself by keeping a multitude of the latter. 

“To begin with this illustration.—The case of the menial ser- 
vant must not be compared with that of the labourer employed 
in farming or manufactures. The menial is employed by the 
consumer, and for his own use exclusively ; the farm-servant and 
journeyman are employed by another party, by whom the con- 
sumer issupplied. ‘The former is, properly speaking, in the pre- 
dicament of a commodity bought or hired for consumption or use ; 
the latter rather resembles a tool bought or hired for working 
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witbal. But, at any rate, there is no such difference as Dr. Smith 
supposes between the effects of maintaining a multitude of these 
several kinds of workmen. It is the extravagant quantity, not 
the peculiar quality of the labour thus paid for, that brings on 
ruin. A man is ruined if he keeps more servants than he can 
afford or employ, and does not let them out for hire,—exactly 
as he is ruined by purchasing more food than he can consume, or 
by employing more workmen in any branch of manufactures 
than his business requires, or his profits will pay. 

But it may be observed in general, that there is no solid dis- 
tinction between the effective powers of the two classes whom 
Dr. Smith denominates productive and unproductive labourers, 
The end of all labour is to augment the wealth of the community ; 
that is to say, the fund from which the members of that commu- 
nity derive their subsistence, their comforts and enjoyments. ‘To 
confine the definition of wealth to mere subsistence, is absurd. 
‘Those who argue thus, admit butcher’s meat and manufactured 
liquors to be subsistence ; ; yet neither of them are necessary; for 
if all comfort and enjoyment be kept out of view, vegetables and 
water would suffice for the support of life; and by this mode of 
reasoning, the epithet of productive would be limited to the sort 
of employment that raises the species of food which each climate 
and soil is fitted to yield in greatest abundance, with the least 
labour,—to the culture of maize in some countries; of rice in 
others; of potatoes, or yams, or the bread-fruit tree in others: 
and in no country would any variation of employment whatever 
be consistent with the definition. According to this view of the 
question, therefore, the menial servant, the judge, the soldier and 
the buffoon, are to be ranked in the same class with the husband- 
men and manufacturers of every civilized community. The pro- 
duce of the labour is, in all these cases, calculated to supply ei- 
ther the necessities, the comforts, or the luxuries of society ; and 
that nation has more real weajth than another, which possesses 
more of ali those commodities. If this is not admitted, then we 
can compare the two countries only in respect of their relative 
shares of articles indispensably requisite, and produced in great- 
est abundance, considering the soil and climate of each: and, as 
nothing w hich is not necessary is to be reckoned valuable, a na- 
tion wallowing in all manner of comforts and enjoyments, is to be 
deemed no richer than a community fed upon ‘the smallest por- 
tion of the cheapest grain, or roots and water, which is sufficient 
to support human life. 

But it is maintained, that admitting the wealth of a communi- 
ty to be augmented by the labours of those whom Dr. Smith de- 
nominates unproductive, still they are in a different predicament 
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from the productive class, inasmuch as they do not augment the 
exchangeable value of any separate portions of the society’s 
stock—neither increasing the quantity of that stock, nor adding 
tothe value of what formerly existed. ‘To this, however, it may 
be replied, that it appears of very little consequence whether the 
wants of the community are supplied directly by men, or mediate- 
ly by men with the intervention of matter—whether we receive 
certain benefits and conveniencies from those men # once,or only 
in the form of inanimate and disposeable substances. Dr. Smith 
would admit that labour to be productive which realized itself in 
a stock, though that stock were destined to perish the next instant, 
If a player or musician, instead of charming our ears, were to 
produce something which, when applied to our senses, would 
ive us pleasure for a single moment of time, their labour would 
called productive, although the produce were to perish in the 
very act of employment. Wherein, then, lies the difference? 
Merely in this—that we must consume the one produce at a cer- 
tain time and place, and may use the other in a latitude some- 
what, though but a little, more extensive. This difference, how- 
ever, disappears altogether, when we reflect that the labour would 
still be reckoned productive which would give us a tangible equi- 
valent, though it could not be carried from the spot of its produc- 
tion, and could last only a second in our hands upon that spot. 
The musician, in reality, affects our senses by modulating the 
air, i. e. he works upon the air, and renders a certain portion 
of it worth more than it was before he manufactured it. He 
communicates this value to it only for a moment, and in one 
place ; there and then we are obliged to consume it. A glass- 
blower, again, prepares some metal for our amusement or in- 
struction, and blows it up to a great volume. He has now fixed 
his labour in a tangible commodity. He then exchanges it, or 
gives it to us, that we may immediately use it, i. e. blow it until 
it flies to shivers. He has fixed his lubour, however, we say, in 
a vendible commodity. But we may desire his farther assistance 
—we may require him to use it for our benefit; and, without 
any pause in his process of blowing, he bursts it. This case ap- 
proaches as nearly as possible to that of the musician; yet Dr. 
Smith maintains that the latter is a different kind of labour from 
the former. Nay, according to him, the labour of the glass- 
blower is productive, if he spoils the process, and defeats the 
end of the experiment, by pausing, and giving into unskilful 
hands the bubble before it bursts. But if he performs the whole 
of that instructive operation, by contemplating which Sir Isaac 
Newton was taught the nature of colour, his labour must be de- 
nominated unproductive ! 
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But it is not fair to deny that the class called unproductive 
fixes its labour in some existing commodity. First, we may ob- 
serve that no labour, not even that of the farmer, can lay claim 
to the quality of actually adding to the stock already in existence : 
Man never creates ; he only modifies the mass of matter previous- 
ly in his possession. But, next, the class alluded to does actu- 
ally, like the class termed productive, realize its labour in an ad- 
ditional value conferred upon the stock formerly existing. The 
only difference is, that instead of working upon detached portions, 
this. class operates upon the stock of the community in general. 
Thus, the soldier renders every portion of that stock more valu- 
able by securing the whole from plunder; and the judge, by se- 
curing the whole from injury. Dr. Smith would allow that man 
to be a productive labourer who should manufacture bolts. and 
bars for the defence of property. Is not he also, then, a produc- 
tive labourer, who protects property in the mass, and adds to 
every portion of it the quality of being secure ?' In like manner, 
those who increase the enjoyments of society, add a value to the 
stock previously existing ; they furnish new equivalents for which 
it may be exchanged; they render the stock worth more, ¢. e. ex- 
changeable for more—capable of commanding more enjoyments 
than it formerly could command. ‘The stock of the community 
is either that part which is consumed by the producer, or that 
part which he exchanges for some object of desire. Were there 
nothing for which to exchange the latter portion, it would:soon 
cease to be produced. Hence, the labour that augments the 
sum of the enjoyments and objects of desire for which this por- 
tion may be exchanged, is indirectly beneficial to production. 
But if this portion destined to be exchanged, is already in exist- 
ence, the labour which is supported by it, and which returns an 
equivalent to the former owner, by the new enjoyments that it 
yields him, must be allowed to add a value directly to the ex~ 
changeable part of the stock. 

In every point of view, therefore, it appears that the opinion 
of Dr. Smith is untenable. He has drawn his line of distinction 
between productive and unproductive labour in two low a part 
of the scale. The labour which he denominates unproductive, 
has the very same qualities with a great part of the labour which 
he allows to be productive. According to his own principles, 
the line should have been drawn, so as to cut off, on the one 
hand, the labour which apparently increases the quantity of 
stock, and to leave, on the other hand, all that labour which on- 
ly modifies, or in some manner induces a beneficial change up- 
on stock already in existence. In a word, his principles clearly 
carry him to the theory of the Economists; and, in order to be 
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consistent, he ought unquestionably to have reckoned agricul- 
ture the only productive employment of capital or labour. That 
there is only this one doctrine tenable, in consistency with itself, 
has been, we conceive, sufficiently proved. We shall now con. 
sider whether there is in reality any foundation even for this 
distinction, which forms the basis of the theory supported by 
the Economists. 

Whoever has honoured the foregoing observations with his at- 
tention, will speedily be satisfied that the reasonings applied to 
Dr. Smith’s classification of labour are applicable also to the more 
precise and consistent doctrine of the followers of Quesnai. It 
is the opinion of these ingenious metaphysicians, that the labow 
bestowed upon the earth can alone be considered as really pro- 
ductive ; that all other labour only varies the position or the 
form of capital, but that agriculture increases its net amount. 
That the merchant who transports goods from the spot of their 
abundance to the quarter where they are wanted, adds nothing 
to the whole stock, or to the value of the portions which he cir- 
culates, these reasoners deem almost a self-evident proposition, 
That the manufacturer who fashions raw materials into useful 
commodities increases their value, the Economists indeed admit; 
but they deny that any farther addition is thus made to the value 
of the materials than the value of the workman’s maintenance 
while employed in the manufacture. 

It seems obvious, at first sight, to remark, that, according to 
their own principles, these theorists have committed one error. 
They have ranged all labour, except that of the husbandman, in 
the same class; while they have virtually acknowledged that as 
great a difference subsists between the two members of that di- 
vision, as between either of them and the other division. For 
surely, the merchant who adds, according to them, no value to 
any material, is as much to be distinguished from the manufac- 
turer who does add the value of his maintenance to the raw pro- 
duce, as the manufacturer is to be distinguished from the hus- 
bandman, whose labour returns a net profit over and above the 
price of his maintenance. This criticism is almost decisive, in 
a discussion which, it must be admitted on all hands, resolves 
into a question of classification. But the error of the Economists 
is still more fundamental. 

There is no essential difference between the powers of man 
over matter, in agriculture, and in other employments. It is a 
vulgar error, to suppose that, in the operations of husbandry, 
any portion is added to the stock of matter formerly in existence. 
The farmer works up the raw material, i. e. the manure, soil 
and seed, into grain, by means of heat, moisture, and the vege- 
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tative powers of nature, in whatever these may consist. The 
manufacturer works up his raw material by means of certain 
other powers of nature. Dr. Smith, however, who states the 
doctrine of the Economists in its greatest latitude, (Chap. V. 
Book II. Vol. IL. p. 52. 8vo. edition), asserts, that in agricul- 
ture nature works with man, and that the rent is the wages of 
her labour; but that, in manufactures, man does every thing. 
But does not nature work with man, in manufacture as well as 
in agriculture ? If she works with him in forming a handful of 
seed into a sheaf of flax, does she not also work with him in fash- 
ioning this useless sheaf into a garment? Why draw a line 
between the two effects, when a person can no more clothe him- 
self with an unwrought sheaf of the produce than with an un- 
sown handful of the seed? Why draw a line between the two 
operations, when the workman can no more change the sheaf in- 
to agarment without the aid of those powers which we denomi- 
nate nature, cohesion, divisibility, heat and mixture, than the 
farmer can convert the seed into a sheaf without the vegetative 
powers of heat, mixture and cohesion? If, instead of fiax, we 
suppose the sheaf to be of barley, the analogy still will be more 
apparent. ‘The brewer or distiller is certainly a productive la- 
bourer ; yet the changes which he effects are as little the direct 
work of his hands, as the multiplication of the seed in the field. 
The conversion of that substance into an intoxicating beverage 
is the work of nature, as well as its growth in the harvest; and 
fermentation is as great a mystery as vegetation. If the rent of 
land, again, may be called the wages of nature, in agricultural 
operations, the net profits of manufacturing stock may be term- 
ed her wages in our operations upon raw produce ; meaning by 
net profits that part of the gross profit which remains after pay- 
ing the labourer who works, and him who superintends; that 
is, after deducting wages, and the profit received by a man 
trading on borrowed capital: for we must always keep in view a 
consideration, the omission of which we will venture to assert, 
has misled almost all political inquirers, that the rent of land is, 
properly speaking, the net profit of stock advanced by the land- 
lord, and that every thing which the farmer receives over and 
above the wages of his labour, is the profit of another stock, 
which may be borrowed as well as the land; and in this case 
his whole profit resolves into wages—the case of a trader hav- 
ing no capital whatever. In both cases, there is a elear gain; 
in both it is obtained in the same way; in both distributed 
among the same classes. 

Let us, however, take an example or two, for the purpose of 
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comparing more closely the. productive with the unproductive 
kinds of labour. The person who makes a plough is, according 
to the Economists, an unproductive labourer, but he who drives 
it is a productive labourer. In what predicament, then, is the 
labourer who makes a hedge round a field for its protection, or 
a ditch for draining it? ‘This operation, because it is called 
farm-work, is admitted by the. Economists to be productive, 

But wherein does it differ from the plough manufacture ? Both 
are alike subservient and necessary to the operations of plough- 
ing and reaping; both are alike performed by persons who do 
not raise the produce that feeds them; and both are alike per- 
formed upon some materials produced from the earth by other 
labour. If the plough were made in a bungling manner by 
farm-servants in the out-houses of the farm, we imagine the 
manufacture would of necessity fall under the head of productive 
labour, as well as the work of hedging and ditching. Again— 
Capital employed by the corn-merchant in collecting and circu- 
lating grain, is most unproductively employed according to the 
Economists. But the capital employed in collecting seed in a 
barn, carrying it from thence to the field, and returning the 
crop at harvest, is employed in the most productive manner 
possible. Can it be maintained that there is any difference 
whatever between these two cases, necessarily placed by the 
theory of the Economists at the opposite extremes of their scale? 
If the corn-merchant lived on the ground of the farmer, and if 
the farmer, from this convenient circumstance, were enabled to 
sell all his grain without having any barns or granaries, certain 
of supplying himself at his own door next seed-time, the Econo- 
mists would be forced to allow that the capital of the corn-mer- 
chant, in so far as it assisted the farmer, was productively em- 
ployed.—Wherein lies the difference ?—And these observations 
are applicable to every case of every manufacture, and every spe- 
cies of commerce whatever. They apply to those kinds of em- 
ployment which are subservient to the purposes of comfort and 
enjoyment, as well as to those which administer to our necessary 
wants; for we showed, above, that there is no possibility of 
drawing a line between the cases, consistently with principles 
admitted even by the Economists themselves. The foundation 
of all these misapprehensions is evidently laid in a neglect of the 
great principle of the division of labour. In whatever part ol 
a community the labour connected with agriculture, immediate- 
ly or remotely, is performed, the subdivision of the task renders 
it more productive than if it were carried on upon the farm 
itself: and to deny the same properties to this labour, on ac- 
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count of its subdivision and accumulation in different quarters, 
is little less than a contradiction in terms. 

There is only one view of the economical theory which re- 
mains to be taken ; it is that most ingenious argument by which 
the followers of Quesnai attempt to prove that manufacturing 
labour only adds a value equal to its own maintanance. The 
above remarks may indeed suffice for the refutation of this doc- 
trine; but its peculiar demonstration merits separate attention.* 
The works of the artisan, the Economists maintain, are in a 
very different predicament from the produce of the agricultural 
labourer. Multiply the former beyond a certain extent, and 
either a part will remain unsold, or the whole will sell at a re- 
duced price. Multiply the latter to any extent, and still the 
same demand will exist, from the increased number of consum- 
ers whom it will maintain. The labour of the artizan is there- 
fore limited to a particular quantity : this quantity it will always 
nearly equal, but never exceed; and the amount is determined 
by the competition of different artists on the one hand, and 
the fixed extent of the demand on the other. The labour of 
the husbandman has no such limits. The extension of his pro- 
ductions necessarily widens his market. The price of manufac- 
tures will therefore be reduced to the value of the raw material, 
of the workman’s maintenance, and of his master’s mainte- 
nance ; while that of agricultural produce, having no such li- 
mit, leaves always a net profit over and above the farmer’s main- 
tenance. 

In answer to this very subtle argument, we may remark, that 
it proceeds on a total misconception of the principle of popu- 
lation. It is absurd to suppose that the mere augmentation of 
agricultural produce extends the demand for it, by increasing 
the population of the community. If the lowest means only of 
subsistence are considered, and if men will be contented to pos- 
sess only the simplest food, without any raiment, then, no doubt, 
an increase of grain and roots may increase the numbers of the 
consumers. But is it not evident that men require more than 
the mere necessaries of life, and that even those necessaries ar¢ 
in part the production of manufacturing labour? Does not a per- 
son, in forming his estimate of a competency, take into the ac- 
count articles of manufacture as well as husbandry and furniture, 
clothes and luxuries, gratifications as well as meat and drink ? 
The mere augmentation of those simple necessaries will never 
sensibly increase the number of the consumers, any more than 


* See this reasoning stated repeatedly in Dialogue 2de, Physiocratie, 
p. 571 
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the mere augmentation of articles of comfort and luxury. Ap 
increase in the production of the one class of commodities wil] 
operate exactly as powerfully on population, as an increase in the 
production of the other class. In fact, an increase of either 
may somewhat affect the numbers of the consumers ; but in or. 
der to produce any considerable augmentation of tltose numbers, 
the increase of both species of produce must go on together, 
This argument, then, only leads us by a new, and certainly an 
unexpected road, to a novel conclusion in favour of the theory 
that utterly denies any distinction between any of the applica- 
tions of capital and industry, which are subservient to the wants 
and enjoyments of man. 

Ill. The reasonings in which we have been engaged, will 
probably be deemed sufficient to authorise several positive infer. 
ences with respect to the nature and sources of national wealth. 
We trust that enough has been said to expose the inaccuracy of 
drawing any line between the different channels in which capi- 
tal and labour may be employed—of separating, with Dr. Smith 
and his followers, the operations of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, from those arts where nothing tangible is pro- 
duced or exchanged—or of placing, with the Economists, the 
division somewhat higher, and limiting the denomination of pro- 
ductive to agricultural employment alone. It may safely be con- 
cluded, that all those occupations which tend to supply the ne- 
cessary wants, or to multiply the comforts and pleasures of bv- 
man life are equally productive in the strict sense of the word, 
and tend to augment the mass of human riches, meaning by 
riches all those things which are necessary, or convenient, or 
delightful to man. ‘The progress of society has been attend- 
ed with a complete separation of employments originally unit- 
ed. At first every man provided for his necessities as well 
as his pleasures, and for all his wants as well as all his enjoy- 
ments. By degrees, a division of these cares was introduced; 
the subsistence of the community became the province of one 
class, its comforts of another, and its gratifications of a third. 
The different operations subservient to the attainment of each of 
these objects, were then entrusted to different hands; and the 
universal establishment of barter, connected the whole of these 
divisions and subdivisions together ; enabled one man to manv- 
facture for all, without danger of starving by not ploughing or 
hunting—and another to plough or hunt for all, without the 
risk of wanting tools and clothes by not manufacturing. — It has 
thus become as impossible to say exactly who feeds, clothes, and 
entertains the community, as it would be impossible to say which 
of the many workmen employed in the manufacture of pins I 
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the actual pin-maker, or which of the farm-servants produces 
the crop. All the branches of useful industry work together to 
the common end, as all the parts of each branch cooperate to 
its particular object. If you say that the farmer feeds the com- 
munity, and produces all the raw materials which the other 
classes work upon ; we answer, that unless those other classes 
worked upon the raw materials, and supplied the farmer’s neces- 
sities, he would be forced to allot part of his labour to this em- 
ployment, whilst he forced others to assist in raising the rude 

roduce. In such a complicated system, it is clear that all labour 
es the same effect, and equally increases the whole mass of 
wealth. Nor can any attempt be more vain than theirs, who 
would define the particular parts of the machine that produce the 
motion, which is necessarily the result of the whole powers 
combined, and depends on each one of the mutually connected 
members. Yet so wedded have those theorists been to the no- 
tion, that certain necessary kinds of employment are absolutely 
unproductive, that a writer of no less name than Dr. Smith has 
not scrupled to rank the capital sunk in the public debt, or spent 
in warfare, in the same class with the property consumed by fire 
and the labour destroyed by pestilence. He ought surely to have 
reflected, that the debts of a country are always contracted, and 
its wars entered into, for some purpose either of security or ag- 
grandizement ; and that stock thus employed must have produ- 
ced an equivalent, which cannot be asserted of property or popu- 
lation absolutely destroyed. This equivalent may have been great- 
er or less; that is, the money spent for useful purposes may have 
been applied with more or less prudence and frugality. ‘Those 
purposes too, may have been more or less useful ; and a certain 
degree of waste and extravagance always attends the operations 
of funding and of war. But this must only be looked upon as 
an addition to the necessary price at which the benefits in view 
must be bought. The food of a country, in like manner, may 
be used with different degrees of economy ; and the necessity 
of eating may be supplied at more or less cost. So long as the 
love of war is a necessary evil in human nature, it is absurd to 
denominate the expenses unproductive that are incurred by de- 
fending a country, or, which is the same thing, preventing an 
invasion, by a judicious attack of an enemy, or, which is also the 
same thing, avoiding the necessity of war by a prudent system of 
foreign policy. And he who holds the labour of soldiers, and 
sailors, and diplomatic agents to be unproductive, commits pre- 
cisely the same error as he who should maintain the labour of 
the hedger unproductive, because he only protects, and does not 
rear the crop. All those kinds of labour and employments of 
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stock, are parts of the system, and all are equally productive of 
wealth*, 

The speculations in which we have been indulging, appear, 
in some points, to have partially received Lord Lauderdale’s as- 
sent. His work contains a statement of several of the proposi- 
tions which we have ventured to maintain; and, in particular, 
he argues against the doctrines maintained by the author of the 
Wealth of Nations, on grounds similar to those which we have 
detailed. But although several of his positions are enforced with 
considerable ingenuity and acuteness, and though, generally 
speaking, we have to acknowledge a great degree of liberality in 
his economical tenets ; yet his deductions appeared to us so de- 
ficient in connection, and in many points so narrow, and so lit- 
tle calculated to exhibit the subject with the full effect of which 
itis capable, that we have thought ourselves justified in submit- 
ting to our readers the foregoing analysis of our opinions upon 
this important field of inquiry, trusting that such a view of theo- 
ries, never before fairly canvassed, may prove not unacceptable to 
the student of political economy. We shall now, with greater 
brevity, run over a few of the topics connected with this Toni 
of the subject, in which the noble author appears to have com- 
mitted some fundamental errors, from his rash method of inquir- 
ing, and his unphilosophical ardour for novelty and paradox. 

Lord Lauderdale maintains, and we really think with more 


* See Book II. Chap. iii. Wealth of Nations, Vol. II. p. 25. 
8vo. edition.) The terms productive and unproductive are, in the argu- 
ment of some of the Economists, and in parts of Dr. Smith’s reasonings, 
so qualified, as to render the question a dispute about words, or at most 
about arrangement. But thisis not the case in many branches of both 
those theories, and especially in the position examined in the text. The 
author actually remarks how much richer England would now be, had 
she not waged such and such wars. So might we estimate how many 
more coats we should have, had we always gone naked. The remarks 
here stated, may with equal justice be applied to a circumstance in the 
Theory of the Balance of Trade. In stating the proportion of exports 
to imports, it has justly been observed, that no notice can ever be tak- 
en, in Custom-house accounts, of money remitted for subsidies, or for 
the payment of our troops and fleets abroad. But it has very inaccu- 
rately been added, that these sums are so much actually sent out of the 
country without an equivalent. In fact, the equivalent is great and ob- 
vious, although ofa nature which cannot be stated in figures among the 
imports. The equivalent is all the success gained by our foreign war- 
fare and foreign policy—the aggrandizement and security of the state, 
and the power of carrying on that commerce, without which there 
would be neither exports nor imports to calculate and compare. 
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parade than is warranted by any novelty the proposition can be 
thought to possess, that the sources of wealth are threefold— 
land, labour, and capital. He accuses all preceding writers of 
inconsistency and confusion in ascertaining those sources, and is 
peculiarly severe upon Dr. Smith, whose doctrines are so lament- 
ably incongruous, that, it seems, ‘no opinion has any where 
been maintained on this subject, which does not appear to have 
been adopted in different parts of the Inquiry into the Wealth 
of Nations.’ (p. 116.) A little farther attention to the inesti- 
mable work of that profound and deliberate reasoner, and a more 
careful examination of that very vague and arbitrary position, 
by which, as by an infallible test, he presumes to try the very 
father of this science, would probably have taught the Earl of 
Lauderdale to doubt, whether the inconsistency a in the sub- 
stance, or in the language only of Dr. Smith’s statements, and 
whether the mistake was to be charged upon the doctrines of 
that illustrious author, or upon the standard which has now been 
invented for their admeasurement. 

It is obvious to remark, that no eminent degree of praise is die 
to a division which, for the sake of extreme accuracy, constitutes 
‘capital’ a branch or a source of wealth, as separate from land, 
without giving any definition of what the term capital means., 
By capital, when used generally, we understand the whole of the: 


material world which man can approprists, as well as those ta~ 


lents, natural or acquired, which are the springs of his exertions. 
In this sense of the word, it signifies all property material and 
mental, or every thing valuable to man. Among other things, 
it clearly comprehends land. But sometimes we speak of capital 
in opposition to land; and, in this case, it comprehends eyery 
thing valuable, except the ground; for it certainly includes all 
the parts and productions of the soil which are severed from it. 
In this sense, the division nearly resembles the legal distribution 
of property into real and personal. Both these definitions of ca- 
pital are used —— and with equal frequency, by every 
writer on political economy. A metaphysical discussion of the 
subject might, without much impropriety, have contained some 
inquiry into the relative propriety of those arrangements; and 
we think a very little attention might have shewn that the least 
correct is that which is adopted by our author. 

If capital is contradistinguished from land, the separation is 
made by a most indefinite and obscure boundary. Canals, roads, 
and bridges, are as much a part of capital, as any portable ma- 
chines fashioned out of the produce or parts of the soil. The 
same may be said of fences, drains, footways, and in general of 
all the ostensible monuments of labour in an improved farm. 
But is not the soil itself. also, referable to the very same class, 
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after.it has been worked up with manure and composts, so as to 
be highly fertilized? Is not the whole surface of an improved 
farm, therefore, to be considered as capital, rather'than as land? 
And when a per§on buys a hundred acres of improved land, how 
can he say what ‘part of the price is paid for land, and what 
part for capital? We speak indeed of capital vested in land, 
and use the phrase, until we actually think there is such a thing 
as adding the capital to land; whereas, the whole meaning of 
the expression is, that capital of one kind or other is given in 
exchange for land, or that our property has become land, instead 
of some other valuable commodity—or, according to what has 
just now been defined, that one kind of capital has been ex- 
changed for another. If it is said, that capital is that in which 
labour has been fixed and realized, either by accumulation or by 
change of form ; then, it is very obvious, that land, in the most 
extensive sense of the word, must become capital in order to be 
useful ; and that many things, usually reckoned capital, as the 
wild produce which is raised by nature without human assist- 
ance, belongs to the class of land, and not to that of stock. 
But a difference is established by some, especially by Dr. Smith, 
between capital and the other parts of stock; capital being, ac- 
cording to them, that part which brings in a revenue. This 
idea clearly appears, by the whole of the illustrations given of it, 
to have arisen from the fundamental error of considering no- 
thing as productive, which does not yield a tangible return, and 
of confounding use with exchange. For, may not a man live 
upon his stock, that is, enjoy his capital, without either dimi- 
nishing or exchanging any part of it? In what does the value, 
and the real nature of stock reserved for immediate consumption, 
differ from stock that yields what Dr. Smith calls a revenue 01 
profit? Merely in this—that the former is wanted and used it- 
self by the owner; the latter is not wanted by him, and there- 
fore is exchanged for something which he does want. There 
is surely no other meaning in the idea of profit or revenue, but 
this: and as the profit of that part of stock which is exchanged, 
and which the adherents of this opinion denominate capital, con- 
sists merely in the use of those things obtained in return—s0, 
the profit of the other part of stock, the portion reserved for 
consumption, is the use to which it is immediately subservient, 
According to Dr. Smith, there is some difference between re 
venue and enjoyment ; and that part of a man’s property yields 
him no profit, which is most useful and necessary to him, by 
which he can support and enjoy life without the necessity of any 
operation of barter. 

But in no particular is the confusion of our ideas on these sub 
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jects more remarkable, than in our mode of conceiving the sub- 
serviency of different objects to the production of wealth. Lord 
Lauderdale seems to think that he has settled this point with un- 
precedented accuracy, by stating, with great prolixity and repe- 
tition, thatland, labour, and capital, are the three sources of wealth ; 
and yet through his whole Inquiry he has never taken the trouble 
to draw a line between the various meanings in which he is ob- 
liged to use the term ‘source ;’ for he is perpetually confound- 
ing the fountain with the stream—the origin with the produce 
—the cause of wealth with the wealth itself. It is obvious that 
land is a component part of wealth, as well as a means of pro- 
ducing it. The use of alawn, or station for building, is as much 
the enjoyment of land itself in the shape of wealth, as the use of 
its produce for food or clothing is the enjoyment of wealth de- 
rived from land. 

To call capital a source of wealth is still more inaccurate. Ca- 
pital is nothing but accumulated stock ; and all the parts of stock 
are much more frequently to be considered as wealth—something 
from which enjoyment is immediately derived, than the mere in- 
struments by which wealth or enjoyment may be procured. To 
class the fruits of the earth with the land itsel{—the fish with the 
water—and the consumable produce with the thing which pro- 
duces it, is evidently no very signal proof of accuracy in an au- 
thor who has taken so much pains to instruct the world ‘in the 
true nature of value, and the difference between wealth and 
riches.’ 

Labour, on the other hand, is so far different in the mode of 
its subserviency to our enjoyments, that it can in no way be rank- 
ed in the same class, either with capital or with land. Labour 
is applicable to both land and capital. It is the means of ren- 
dering them useful, or of increasing their utility. It is truly 
the origin and source of wealth; but is, in no sense of the word, 
wealth itself—unless, indeed, we conceive the pleasure of some 
kinds of exertion to be a use of labour analogous to the enjoy- 
ment of riches. Nothing, then, can be less close and considerate 
than the manner in which Lord Lauderdale settles the question 
relative to the origin and nature of wealth. The subject, indeed, 
does not admit of any such formal distinction. Wealth may be 
said to be every thing from which man immediately derives the 
supply of his wants and desires, Its component parts are as va- 
rious as those wants and desires, though it is, no doubt, suscep- 
tible of various general divisions, liable to no just exceptions in 
point of accuracy. Thus, it may be ranged in the two classes 
of matter and mind, or property and talents ; and property may 
be divided into animate and manimate, or the lifeless and the liv- 
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after.it has been worked up with manure and composts, so as to 
be highly fertilized? Is not the whole surface of an improved 
farm, therefore, to be considered as capital, rather'than as land? 
And when a per§on buys a hundred acres of improved land, how 
can he say what ‘part of the price is paid for land, and what 
part for capital? We speak indeed of capital vested in land, 
and use the phrase, until we actually think there is such a thing 
as adding the capital to land; whereas, the whole meaning of 
the expression is, that capital of one kind or other is given in 
exchange for land, or that our property has become land, instead 
of some other valuable commodity—or, according to what has 
just now been defined, that one kind of capital has been ex- 
changed for another. If it is said, that capital is that in which 
labour has been fixed and realized, either by accumulation or by 
change of form ; then, it is very obvious, that land, in the most 
extensive sense of the word, must become capital in order to be 
useful ; and that many things, usually reckoned capital, as the 
wild produce which is raised by nature without human assist- 
ance, belongs to the class of land, and not to that of stock. 
But a difference is established by some, especially by Dr. Smith, 
between capital and the other parts of stock; capital being, ac- 
cording to them, that part which brings in a revenue. This 
idea clearly appears, by the whole of the illustrations given of it, 
to have arisen from the fundamental error of oniinean no- 
thing as productive, which does not yield a tangible return, and 
of confounding use with exchange. For, may not a man live 
upon his stock, that is, enjoy his capital, without either dimi- 
nishing or exchanging any part of it? In what does the value, 
and the real nature of stock reserved for immediate consumption, 
differ from stock that yields what Dr. Smith calls a revenue or 
profit? Merely in this—that the former is wanted and used it- 
self by the owner; the latter is not wanted by him, and there- 
fore is exchanged for something which he does want. There 
is surely no other meaning in the idea of profit or revenue, but 
this: and as the profit of that part of stock which is exchanged, 
and which the adherents of this opinion denominate capital, con- 
sists merely in the use of those things obtained in return—so, 
the profit of the other part of stock, the portion reserved fot 
consumption, is the use to which it is immediately subservient. 
According to Dr. Smith, there is some difference between re 
venue and enjoyment ; and that part of a man’s property yields 
him no profit, which is most useful and necessary to him, by 
which he can support and enjoy life without the necessity of any 
operation of barter. 

But in no particular is the confusion of our ideas on these sub 
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jects more remarkable, than in our mode of conceiving the sub- 
serviency of different objects to the production of wealth. Lord 
Lauderdale seems to think that he has settled this point with un- 
precedented accuracy, by stating, with great prolixity and repe- 
tition, that land, labour, and capital, are the three sources of wealth ; 
and yet through his whole Inquiry he has never taken the trouble 
to draw a line between the various meanings in which he is ob- 
liged to use the term ‘source ;’ for he is perpetually confound- 
ing the fountain with the stream—the origin with the produce 
—the cause of wealth with the wealth itself. It is obvious that 
land is a component part of wealth, as well as a means of pro- 
ducing it. The use of alawn, or station for building, is as much 
the enjoyment of land itself in the shape of wealth, as the use of 
its produce for food or clothing is the enjoyment of wealth de- 
rived from land. 

To call capital a source of wealth is still more inaccurate. Ca- 
pital is nothing but accumulated stock ; and all the parts of stock 
are much more frequently to be considered as wealth—something 
from which enjoyment is immediately derived, than the mere in- 
struments by which wealth or enjoyment may be procured. To 
class the fruits of the earth with the land itselfi—the fish with the 
water—and the consumable produce with the thing which pro- 
duces it, is evidently no very signal proof of accuracy in an au- 
thor who has taken so much pains to instruct the world ‘in the 
true nature of value, and the difference between wealth and 
riches.’ 

Labour, on the other hand, is so far different in the mode of 
its subserviency to our enjoyments, that it can in no way be rank- 
ed in the same class, either with capital or with land. Labour 
is applicable to both land and capital. It is the means of ren- 
dering them useful, or of increasing their utility. It is truly 
the origin and source of wealth; but is, in no sense of the word, 
wealth itself—unless, indeed, we conceive the pleasure of some 
kinds of exertion to be a use of labour analogous to the enjoy- 
ment of riches. Nothing, then, can be less close and considerate 
than the manner in which Lord Lauderdale settles the question 
relative to the origin and nature of wealth. The subject, indeed, 
does not admit of any such formal distinction. Wealth may be 
said to be every thing from which man immediately derives the 
supply of his wants and desires. Its component parts are as va- 
rious as those wants and desires, though it is, no doubt, suscep- 
tible of various general divisions, liable to no just exceptions in 
point of accuracy. Thus, it may be ranged in the two classes 
of matter and mind, or property and talents ; and property may 
be divided into animate and inanimate, or the lifeless and the liv- 
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ing things over which man has dominien. By a combination of 
those component parts of wealth—by the operation of talents on 
property, and by a combination of the component parts of pro- 
perty—by the operation of living powers upon inert matter, man 
is enabled to increase the whole of lis possessions, and to aug- 
ment the sum of his enjoyments. In by far the greatest number 
of instances, some exertion of labour is necessary to profit by his 
possessions; but this is not universally the case, unless we go so 
far as to term that exertion labour which consists in the very act 
of enjoyment, or of use ; for it would scarcely be correct, to con- 
sider the eating of wild fruits on the tree as the labour paid for 
the acquisition of them; it is rather the enjoyment of them— 
and has notbing in it analogous to the previous exertion required 
to procure similar fruits by culture, and which must be followed 
by the same exertion in using them. 

The foregoing observations will enable us, with sufficient ac- 
curacy, to appreciate the merit of Lord Lauderdale’s theory re- 
specting the use of capital—the part of his writings which, at first 
sight appears most imposing. ‘The capital accumulated in every 
community, our author maintains, is useful to the members of 
that community, and profitable to its owners, only in one or both 
of the two following ways—either by supplanting a portion of la- 
bour otherwise necessary, or by performing something which no 
human labour could effect. In order to demonstrate this propo- 
sition, we are carried through the five different modes of em- 
ploying capital—in machinery, which evidently abridges the quan- 
tity, and extends the powers of labour—in the home trade and 
manufactures, which save consumers the labour of purchasing at 
the place of production, and of commissioning each article that 
they may wish to have made—in the foreign trade, which create 
a saving of the same description—in agriculture, which has the 
same effect as machinery, and which, from our author’s own 
showing, ought to have been ranged under the first head—and, 
lastly, in circulation, which obviously has the same effects with 
commerce, and should have been ranked under the second head, 
as being only one branch of trade. 

We have here stated what appears to be the correct meaning 
of the author ; for he uses a language on this part of his subject, 
which would lead us to infer, that there is a difference between 
capital and the objects in which it is said to be vested or em- 
ployed. It is obvious, that nothing more is meant by capital 
employed in machinery, than that capital consists in the machi- 
nery and in the other property given in exchange for it ; and so 
of the other cases. The benefits, then, attributed to the use of 
capital, consist merely in the advantages derived froim the society 
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having accumulated a certain portion of stock of various kinds. 
Lord Lauderdale, constantly mixing the idea of exchange in all 
his positions, speaks of capital as if it consisted in the price paid 
for all the objects which he enumerates. 

Now, it appears to us, that if the second use of capital stated 
by our author (viz. the enabling man to perform what his la- 
bour could not accomplish) means, its power of supplying all 
those wants which labour without property could never satisfy, 
the a that capital either supplants labour, or supplies 
what labour cannot give, is exactly an identical proposition. For, 
surely, it did not require an elaborate discourse on ‘ the nature 
of value and the use of capital,’ to convince us, that the use ofa 
knife is to save the waste of our teeth and nails; and that if we 
had no food, the labour of our teeth and nails, assisted by a 
knife, would never have prevented us from starving. What 
more do we learn from this theory, than that the possession of 
matter saves man trouble, and supplies wants which no pains of 
his could, without the aid of matter, have gratified ? 

But the part of Lord Lauderdale’s proposition which appears 
most ingenious and origina!, is his explanation of the manner in 
which the accumulation of stock is beneficial, by abridging the 
labour of the community. Yet even in this speculation we are 
convinced there is no solidity. ‘That the woul vested in machi- 
nery, or, in other words, machinery itself, is useful by abridging 
labour, we cannot conceive to be a proposition either disputable 
or novel. Our author, indeed, says that Dr. Smith ‘ did not per- 
ceive the use of machinery in supplanting labour ;’ and he ac- 
cuses that celebrated writer of ‘ a strange confusion of ideas,’ 
for ascribing to machinery the quality of increasing the produc- 
tive powers of labour; as if (says Lord Lauderdale) we should 
term the effect of a short road, that of increasing the velocity of 
the walker (p. 185). But is not all this a dispute about words? 
For what does it signify whether we say that a cotton mill saves 
the labour of ninety-nine workmen in a hundred, or that it ren- 
ders the labour of the hundredth workman as productive as the 
labour of the whole hundred formerly was? Is it not quite ac- 
eurate to say, that a contrivance which gives one man the power 
of a hundred increases a hundred fold the power of his labour? 
Until a machine can be invented by whieh work can be done 


without any human assistance, the form ofexpression adopted by 

Dr. Smith will remain the more correct of the two. Besides, 

according to Lord Lauderdale’s own theory, machines are used 

for purposes which no labour could accomplish. If a coining 

machine performs a task to which all the exertions of human 
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hands are incompetent; and if an improved farm, denominated 
by our author and Dr. Smitha machine, raises not only more 
grain than the ground naturally produces, but raises grain which, 
without this invention, could not be produced in the smallest 
quantity, surely it is most accurate to describe the use of such 
machinery, by saying that it increases the productive powers of 
labour; and a ‘ strange confusion of ideas’ might have been 
more happily exemplified by referring to the werk before us, 
than to the Inquiry into the Wealth of Nations. 

But the remaining part of Lord Lauderdale’s theory—his as- 
sertion, that the capital employed in commerce supplants a labour 
otherwise unavoidable, appears to have proceeded from an over- 
sight of a different nature, and to have been indebted for all its 
novelty to a mistake of the remote for the proximate cause.—The 
accumulation of capital is necessary to that division of labour by 
which its productive powers are increased, and its total amount 
diminished. In the progress of society, these circumstances ne- 
cessarily take place in this order and connexion: A certain 
quantity of stock must be accumulated, in order that different 
tasks may be performed by different classes of persons ; and this 
subdivision of employments not only saves labour in the work- 
men, by rendering each artist more expert, but saves labour in 
the consumer, by making one exertion serve the purposes of 
many persons. All Lord Lauderdale’s explanation of the man- 
ner in which mercantile and manufacturing capital supplants the 
labour of the purchaser, resolves itself into this doctrine of the 
division of employments. The accumulation of stock enables 
one class of men to work in any line cheaper for the rest of the 
community, than if each class worked in every line for itself. 
The immediate saving of labour is here occasioned by its subdi- 
vision. Itis a consequence of the same accumulation of stock, 
that one class of men collects the articles necessary for the other, 
all at once, and thus saves each the necessity of collecting for 
itself, which would be a repetition of the same toil for every 
transaction. This saving, too is occasioned by the division of 
labour ; and all writers have agreed in giving the same account 
of the connexion between the division of labour and the accu- 
mulation of stock. Lord Lauderdale’s discovery consists in drop- 

ing the intermediate link of the chain, and ascribing the effect 
Tirectly to what the schoolmen used to call the causa cause }— 
it is exactly as if a philosopher were to assert, that it was the 
heat of summer which fattened our sheep and cattle, while the 
vulgar continued to ascribe this effect to the abundance of the 
herbage which that heat might have co-operated to produce. 

IV. We now come to the last division, under which it was 
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proposed to discuss the justness and importance of Lord Lauder- 
dale’s discoveries in political economy—his theory with respect 
to the increase of national wealth. He reserves for the last place, 
the consideration of the means by which wealth is augmented, 
and the circumstances that regulate its increase—beginning with 
an inquiry into the possibility of emai See y any way 
different from the mode ofits production. We shall briefly con- 
sider the former of these topics, before we come to the latter, 
which is by much the most paradoxical. 

The only means of increasing wealth are, according to Lord 
Lauderdale, agricultural and manufacturing industry ; and the 
latter produces this effect in a degree altogether inferior to 
the former. It is evident that our author here omits the ef- 
fectual augmentation of wealth, caused by that division of in- 
dustry and capital which is subservient to the collection and 
distribution of the commodities produced by the labour of the 
agricultural and manufacturing classes. That this also deserves 
a place in his enumeration, must be apparent to every one who 
reflects on the reasons urged above, to prove the impossibility of 
apportioning to each occupation its peculiar share in the produc- 
tion of wealth, and the absurdity of drawing a line between 
operations precisely similar in their nature, as well as in their 
effects. ‘The same thing seems also demonstrated by those parts 
of Lord Lauderdale’s own speculations, in which he describes 
the use of mercantile and circulating capital, and resolves it in- 
to a saving of labour. But our objections to the remaining part 
of this discussion are more fundamental. We find him arguing 
against Dr. Smith and all other economical inquirers, that it is 
‘not the division of labour, but the power of supplanting labour 
by machinery and capital, to which man owes his superiority 
over the lower animals, and which forms the mainspring of his 
increasing wealth. The division of labour he views as useful 
rather in refining and improving the more exquisite species of 
commodities, than in augmenting our wealth. ‘The use of ma- 
chinery and capital alone is, according to him, the real, solid 
means of enriching the world. 

Now, with respect to the use of capital in supplanting labour, 
we have already shown that capital only saves labour, by ena- 
bling man to subdivide it, unless where it is directly vested in 
machinery. ‘The question is therefore reduced to a comparison 
between the effects of subdivision of labour and machinery ; and 
in this point of view the discussion is evidently, as our author 
would state it, extremely absurd. For no one ever was thought- 
less enough to argue, that any labour, or any division of occupa- 
tions, could enable man to make a considerable progress in im- 
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proving his condition without the assistance of those material in- 
struments which constitute machinery. The idea of definin 
man a tool-making animal, is at least as old as the earlier days e 
Dr. Franklin. And that the perfection of tools is entirely owing 
to the manufacture of such implements becoming the peculiar 
care of a class different from that which uses them, and to the 
still greater refinement of confining different subordinate classes 
to the manufacture of the various parts of each tool, is a truth, 
of which no man ever showed himself ignorant or careless, ex- 
cept the author of the work now before us. 

tt deserves farther to be considered, that the utmost perfection 
of the tool-making art, the contrivance of new combinations of 
tools whereby the power of labour is augmented, can only be as- 
cribed to that uttermost refinement in the division of labour, 
which forms a peculiar class of such men as Smeaton, and Bol- 
ton, and Watt, and Arkwright. ‘The use and invention of ma- 
chinery present, in fact, the most remarkable examples of the 
advantages derived from a division of labour. To contrast the 
benefits received from this division with those produced by the 
use of machinery, is as absurd as to compare the effects of two 
circumstances intimately and necessarily connected ; the one, in 
fact, the immediate result of the other, and both inseparably 
joined together in all their operations. It is like quibbling and 
disputing whether fire or gunpowder produce the greatest aug- 
mentation in the aggregate of killed and wounded. 

But the most remarkable branch of Lord Lauderdale’s specu- 
lations on the increase of wealth, is that in which he denies the 
possibility of augmenting national opulence by any other than 
the means of its production. He modifies this position, however, 
in a very material degree, when he comes to his demonstration. 
At first, we are led to suppose that he means roundly to deny 
the reality of the difference which accumulation makes upon the 
sum-total of wealth ; and indeed all his general assertions, espe 
cially his invectives against those who prefer the conduct of the 
thrifty to that of the prodigal, warrant the idea of accumulatio: 
being in our author’s opinion, injurious to society. Afterwards 
however, when he comes to argue the matter more methodically, 
we find that his reasons apply merely to the excess of accumula- 
tion ; and the only inference to which they lead is, that capital 
may be heaped up, by parsimony, soas to exceed the amount 
which can be profitably employed. This he proves by a variety 
of illustrations, in our opinion quite superfluous. He quotes, 
for example, the common saying of farmers, ‘ as much has been 
done for that field as possible ;’ (p. 223). He shows, at great 
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length, that the production of any valuable commodity suits it- 
self to the effectual demand for it; and accuses Dr. Smith of 
‘ unaccountable inconsistencies’ (p. 221.) for admitting this po- 
sition, and-at the same time defending the plan of accumulation. 
But, what is rather more than superfluous in our author, and 
what savours strongly of this very inconsistency in one who de- 
nies the general benefits of accumulation, he accuses Mr. Hume 
of inattention to the powers of human invention in contriving 
means of supplanting labour, because that excellent writer states 
a part of the argument against unlimited accumulation, viz. ‘ the 
necessary checks which wealth provides to its farther increase.’ 
(p. 208.) It is abundantly clear, that the very power here brought 
up in answer to Mr. Hume is one of the reasons for believing in 
the effects of accumulated wealth. It is because new capital, 1. e. 
stock not consumed but saved, gives employment to new men, 
and sustenance to increased numbers of inhabitants, and because 
it exercises the inventive powers of its possessors, that its accu- 
inulation may fairly be said to have no definable bounds. That 
all expenditure is to be condemned as ruinous beyond what is 
absolutely necessary for ae life, is a doctrine never main- 
tained by any reasoner worth refuting ; it is a doctrine uniform- 
ly discountenanced by the tenor of the — pages. Neither 
did any one ever think that capital could in no situation be heap- 
ed up to excess ; on the contrary, the history of several countries 
has Sistinetly proved the possibility of such an event. 

If the state is thoroughly peopled and cultivated; if its extent 
is so small as to leave no room for great agricultural or manu- 
facturing improvements; if its foreign commerce has attained 
the greatest height which the parsimony of its inhabitants en- 
ables it to attain by a diminution of profits; if nothing but the 
acquisition of new territories, a recourse to the colonial system, 
or an emigration of its capital and people, can save the wealth of 
the country from being at a stand ; any farther accumulation of 
stock by parsimony must then be unnecessary, as no new chan- 
nels of employment can be opened. Holland has long nearly 
reached this point; and England seems tending towards it, 
if she does not, as will be the necessary effect of her farther pro- 
gress in accumulation of capital, attend more to her domestic 
agriculture, and the improvement of her noble colonies. 

If, then, by accumulation, our author means only too great 
accumulation of stock, (that is, a greater aggregation of capital 
by parsimony than can be employed,) we have only to deny the 
novelty or importance, not certainly to dispute the truth of his 
doctrine. But we must add, that the same doctrine must be 
extended to all accumulation of capital whatever ; for, whether 
the stock of acommunity is made greater by a retrenchment of 
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expenditure, or by an augmentation of production, the impossi- 
bility of finding profitable omenpinen for the superfluous wealth 
must be poem apparent. ‘The only difference is, that this im- 
possibility will, in the one case, force the parsimonious to enjoy 
what they formerly accumulated ; and, in the other case, it will 
force them to enjoy more than ever they could afford to con- 
sume. 

If, however, our author means to deny, in general, the powers 
of parsimony to increase wealth, we must remind him that it is 
only by saving out of the revenue of the community that it ever 
can be augmented at all; for surely it requires no form of rea- 
soning to prove, that if all the return, t. e. the consumable ca- 
pital with its profits were consumed in one year, nothing but 
the land and water would remain for the next; and that if this 
year’s addition, 2. e.-the net profits of the capital for one year, 
were wholly consumed, the society would be no richer this year 
than the last. An author whose main doctrine is, that capital 
acts as a machine, in supplanting labour and increasing the na- 
tural powers of man, cannot certainly maintain, as a corollary 
from his proposition, that the consumption, in other words, the 
destruction of this machine, makes no difference upon the ag- 
gregate of valuable possessions. 

Lord Lauderdale applies, at very great length, his doctrine of 
accumulation to the plan of paying off public debts by sinking 
funds. He is peculiarly severe upon Mr. Pitt’s celebrated scheme 
for this purpose ; and, indeed, seems disposed to treat all such 
projects with considerable levity and contempt. 

he observations offered above seem to furnish a sufficient 
answer to his reasoning on this topic.—We request the noble 
author’s attention, however, to the following particulars, which 
his leaning towards a paradox, and his apparent prejudice against 
the scheme we have mentioned, appear to have kept Bar he apes 
of his view. 

1. When Lord Lauderdale ridicules the idea of money increas- 
ing ad infinitum by compound interest, and treats as dent the 
calculations that have been instituted with respect to the sum which 
a penny laid out in this way eighteen havent years ago would 
now have produced, he utterly forgets the necessary conditions 
of the question, viz. that a revenue should always exist at least 
proportional to the augmentation of the original sum. For, who 
ever maintained, that, in point of fact, a penny would now pro- 
duce five hundred millions of solid globes of gold, when a mil- 
lionth part of so much gold never existed in the world? If, 
however, the penny had been laid out at compound interest, and 
if the process of its accumulation did not alter (as it must have 
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done) the rate of its profits, no one can deny that the holder 
who so employed it, would long ere now have been possessed of 
all the gold in the world, and even of all that new gold which 
the demand would have tended to produce. It never was ima- 
gined that the operation of compound interest actually created 
metal, or made the penny a globe of gold; but only that it 
transferred a constantly increasing amount of gold into the accu- 
mulator’s bands. 

2. When Lord Lauderdale recommends us to leave the parsi- 
monious plan of accumulating by sinking funds, he should re- 
member that this parsimony is only intended to correct the evil 
effects of former prodigality. No one can deny that the im- 
mense sums formerly withdrawn from private revenue, and waste- 
fully spent by the Public, would have accumulated, in the inter- 
val, by the thousand processes of private ingenuity and parsi- 
mony. The sinking hind only restores such sums to their former 
proprietors, who receive them gradually, and place them in the 
channels left empty by the loans originally contracted. 

3. If any sudden payment of a haage capital of debt were 


made, no doubt it would be inconvenient to the public creditor, 
who might not find it easy to discover means of employing it; 
but if paid piecemeal, it will easily find means of investment, 
even though it is supposed to be constantly created and not shift- 


ed ; unless we imagine that all the channels of trade, manufac- 
tures, and agriculture, whether domestic or colonial, are absolute- 
ly full of as much stock as they can receive. 

4. Let it, however, be remembered, that the capital paid off 
by any operation of a sinking fund, must have previously existed 
in the form of revenue. The state must have received it in 
taxes upon individuals who had produced it as profit from time 
to time. The capital, therefore, is only transferred, nay more, 
would actually have existed, had it not passed through the hands 
of the government ; for part of it has been necessarily expended 
as revenue, by the managers of the funds, which would have re- 
mained in the hands of the producers, had there been no impost 
levied. 

We have shown, in another place, that the proper annual fund 
of taxation is the overplus of the net profits of the community 
in each year which remains after defraying the capitalists’ ex- 
pences. The effect of the imposts must no doubt be, in some 
cases, to diminish expenditure ; but, in the great proportion of 
instances, it must necessarily fall upon that portion of the clear 
annual gains which, if left untouched, would have gone to in- 
crease the capital, and be employed in gaining new profits. As 
much of this portion, then, as is raised by impost, and convert- 
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ed, by the process of the sinking fund, into capital, is only taken 
from one employment to another ; from performing the function 
and seeking the distribution of stock in the tax-payers’ hands, 
to performing the same function and seeking the same distribu- 
tion in the stockholders’ hands. But even if we suppose the 
taxes to be levied entirely on the portion of annual profits re- 
served for consumption, it is evident that this portion, after it 
has been transferred to the public creditors, will return to the 
service of the former owner, if he can afford to borrow it, ¢. e. if 
it is expedient for the community that he should spend it; so 
that there will be as much expenditure still as the fulness of the 
channels of employment of stock requires, and the circumstances 
of the society authorise. 

We refer our readers to the review of Bishop Watson’s Speech, 
No. VI. for an exemplificatios of the effects produced by sinking 
funds, the necessary effect of the funding system, and of the 
manper in which the distribution of capital accumulated by this 
process. takes place. 

We shall now only remark, that this part of Lord Lauder- 
dale’s work appears to us the most unmeasured and prejudiced of 
his whole speculations. It is, with the exception of a few just 
remarks on commercial restraints, the only practical application 
of his theory which he has thought fit to favour us with ; and, 
in that point of view, the excellence of the fruit does not cer 
tainly lead us to recal the general opinion which we have been 
led to form of the tree, by examining its roots, its trunk and 
ramifications. 

Before concluding, we have to remark, that the style of this 
work is by no means either elegant, perspicuous, or correct. It 
does not indeed contain any marks of a corrupted taste, but it 
exhibits no proof of a refined one. In one particular, Lord 
Lauderdale is extremely reprehensible ; he entirely mistakes the 
meaning of several very common phrases, and even of single 
words. There are, for example, scarcely two pages of the whole 
work in which we do not find him using alone for only. All this, 
however, is of little consequence, after the fundamental and uni- 
versal objections which have been urged against this volume. 

We have now only to apologize for drawing this article to so 
rreat a. length. We conceived that talents, and a station like 

rd Lauderdale’s, might have the effect of misleading the Pub- 
lic: Nothing published by such an author can be indifferent ; 
and the circumstances in which he stands have frequently tended 
to impede the progress‘of science which they have failed to ac- 
celerate. His talents and rank, in the present instance, we think 
greatly misapplied. ‘The importance of his subject—the names 
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of those illustrious men whose authorities he has disputed—the 
nature of the truths which he has attempted to subvert—all these 
considerations have induced us to followhim step by step, and to 
complete, by this painful process, the proofs on which our ge- 
neral opinion of the book rests. In the course of the inquiry, 
we have been led to a statement of some fundamental doctrines 
of political economy, closely connected with the work before us 
—and likely, we should hope, to facilitate the study, if they 
should not aid the progress oF the most valuable of sciences. 


Art. IX. Letters written by the late Earl of Chatham, to his Nephew 
Thomas Pitt, Esquire, afterwards Lord Camelford, then at Cam- 
bridge. 2d Edit. 8vo. pp. 133. London, Payne. 1804, 


| Se is singular that some of the most illustrious persons in mo- 
dern history, after occupying an unexampled share of public 
regard, should have gone down to the grave without exciting 
any of that posthumous solicitude which inferior wits and leaders 
of the fashion in matters of literature and society, have often 
monopolized to an extravagant —_. The conversations of 
Johnson, the correspondence of Gibbon, and the more —— 


effusions of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, have long exercise 


an undisputed sway over the curiosity of the world, while the 
very inadequate memoirs which have been preserved of Lord 
Mansfield and Lord Chatham, seem to have completely satisfied 
the demand for information respecting those illustrious charac- 
ters. Much of this indifference is certainly owing to the belief 
that men of such a stamp had no time for those ysyts which 
render a more trivial life fruitful in amusing incidents, nor any 
leisure for the occupations which are calculated to carry down 
their private character to posterity. While the deeds of such 
men are matter of history, and flourish in the lasting records of 
public annals, the actions of the writers who delight and instruct 
mankind consist in their feats of conversation, their ordinary 
intercourse with the world, their epistolary communications, and 
various other transactions important in their unvarying and pri- 
vate scenes, but naturally viewed as the most trivial of all the 
occurrences which diversify the lives that are spent im the great 
tumult of affairs. It happens, in reality, that the private cha- 
racters and familiar intercourse of those men, whom of all others 
it would be most interesting to follow out of the senate and 
the forum, are in general marked by a species of carelessness 
and flatness, which tends greatly to repress or to disappoint our 
curiosity : and the letters of Lord Chatham may not only be such 
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as would excite no regard whatever, were they attached to ano- 
ther name, but even such as to raise little emotion, though given 
to the world as Ais authenticated productions. 

We do not hesitate to affirm, that a part at least of this re. 
mark applies to the volume actually before us. The letters which 
compose it derive their whole interest from the character of their 
author. In the portfolio of an ordinary man, they would have 
had no chance of being preserved. But who is there that would 
not seize with eagerness upon any such memorial of the ‘ min- 
ster of the people’—the ‘ great commoner’—the ruler of the house 
of Brunswick—the conqueror of Indostan and Canada—the ter- 
ror of the Bourbons in their proudest days ?—To have the power 
of following such a man into the relaxations and duties of his 
private hours, is the distinguished privilege of these modem 
times, which are enlightened and adorned by an universal diffu- 
sion of literary pursuits. ‘To pry into the retirement of the 
great, is one of the exquisite luxuries of learning—one of the 
refinements in which modern delicacy and taste indulge. The 
name of Chatham is no sooner pronounced, than’a multitude of 
associations are excited to awaken our curiosity ; and we become 
suddenly prepared to feel the liveliest interest in the most trivial 
document of his private occupations and character, which is 
handed down to us with sufficient authenticity. 

Such were the feelings with whieh we first opened the volume 
now before us, hopeful that its merits might bear some inverse 
proportion to its bulk, but perfectly assured that nothing which 
related to so eminent a man could be perused without a very 
high degree of interest. And, truly, nothing can be more plea- 
sing thay the examination actually proves. Literary merit— 
depth of reasoning, or extent and sagacity of observation—ex- 
traordinary stores of learning, or flashes of eloquence—these 
certainly are not what we wished to find in the most careless 
and artless effusions of that illustrious statesman, in letters dicta- 
ted by the warmth of an affection almost maternal, during the 
minutes snatched from the most bustling period of his political 
career. But we discover, in every line of these interesting re- 
lies, features of a mind as lovely, as we know from other sources 
that it was powerful and accomplished. We discover unerring 
proofs that Lord Chatham was as amiable in the private rela- 
tions of life, as the annals of the old and the new world pro- 
claim him to have been transcendently great in the management 
of affairs. We are constantly delighted with traits of an union, 
extremely rare in the human character, of the stronger passions 
and grandest powers of the mind with its finer feelings and nicer 
principles: We meet with perpetual evidence, that neither the 
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intrigues of courts, nor the contentions of popular assemblies, 
had ever effaced from this great man’s heart those early impres- 
sions of virtue and of piety with which almost all are provided 
at their outset, but which so few are enabled to preserve even 
from the dangers and seductions of an obscurer fortune. It is 
entirely in this point of view that we are disposed to regard the 
present publication; and, aware that our readers may feel some- 
what of the same interest in its contents, we hasten to make 
them acquainted with the book, chiefly by directing their atten- 
tion to such extracts as struck us most in perusing it. 

The letters are introduced by a very elegant and appropriate 
dedication to Mr. Pitt, and by a well-written preface, in which 
the editor (lord Grenville) delivers some judicious remarks up- 
on the valuable remains that he is ushering into the world. 


‘The following correspondence, imperfect as it is, (and who will 
not lament that many more sych letters are not preserved ?) exhibits a 
great orator, statesman and patriot, in one of the most interesting rela- 
tious of private society. Not, as in the cabinet or the senate, enforc- 
ing, by a vigorous and commanding eloquence, those councils to which 
his country owed her pre-eminence and glory; but implanting, with 
parental kindness, into the mind of an ingenious youth, seeds of wis- 
dom and virtue, which ripened into full maturity in the character of a 
most accomplished man ; directing him to the acquisition of knowledge, 
as the best instrument of action ; teaching him, by the cultivation of 
his reason, to strengthen and establish in his heart those principles of 
moral rectitude which were congenial to it; and, above all, exhorting 
him to regulate the whole conduct of his life by the predominant in- 
fluence of gratitude and obedience to God, as the only sure ground 
work of every human duty! 

‘ What parent, anxious for the character and success of a son, born 
to any liberal station in this great and free country, would not, in ali 
that related to his education, gladly have resorted to the advice of such 
aman? What youthful spirit, animated by any desire of future ex- 
cellence, and looking for the gratification of that desire in the pursuits 
of honourable ambition, or in the consciousness of on upright, active, 
and useful life, would not embrace, with transport, any opportunity of 
listening on such a subject to the lessons of Lord Chatham ?~ They are 
here before him. Not delivered with the authority of a preceptor, or 
a parent, but tempered by the affection of a friend towards a disposition 
and character well entitled to such regard.’ _p. x.—xiii. 


Lord Grenville follows up these introductory remarks by some 
eloquent and profound observations upon several points, on which 
his opinions differ widely from those delivered by Lord Chatham 
in these letters. His dissent is chiefly entered on the two follow- 
ing topics—the merits of Lord Bolingbroke’s ‘ Remarks on the 
English History,’ which he justly thinks Lord Chatham very 
much evitinted, whether we consider the purity and precision of 
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the style, the sagacity of the remarks, ‘or the fidelity of the nap. 
rative—and the judgment insinuated by Lord Chatham upon the 
integrity of Lord Clarendon’s character. Into the defence of that 
celebrated statesman, the noble editor enters with great earnest- 
ness and irresistible effect. His excellent sapere of Lord Cla- 
rendon’s conduct, is naturally mingled with remarks upon the 
characters of the two masters whom he served ; and the whole 
passage is distinguished by so much force of diction, and genuine 
liberality of sentiment, that our readers will thank us for extract- 
ing it entire. The tenor of Lord Grenville’s public life, and the 

eneral principles of policy which have guided his discourses in 
the senate, would not, perhaps, lead us to expect from his pen 
an ample recognition of true Whig principles, on a question al- 
ways taken as a general test. At the same time, we must dis 
claim any paltry intention of imputing inconsistency to that dis- 
tinguished statesman. We are still less oe we hope, of in- 
sinuating that his opinions have been modified, in any degree, by 
the unprecedented divisions and combinations which have signa- 
lized the recent history of British parties. We deduce the free 
current of his remarks from a very different source, and consider 
them as the real sentiments which he has always entertained up- 
on abstract questions, and which he would have openly avowed, 
had the circumstances of the times demanded or justified a dis- 
cussion of such general principles. For the rest, we do not re- 
member ever to have met with a more impartial view of the 
great question regarding the civil war, than appears to have dic- 
tated the following striking observations. 

¢ Clarendon was unquestionably a lover of truth, and a sincere friend 
to the free constitution of his country. He defended that constitution 
in Parliament, with zeal and energy, against the encroachments of pre- 
rogative, and concurred in the establishment of new securities necessary 
for its protection. He did, indeed, when these had been obtained, op- 
pose, with equal determination, those continually increasing demands of 
Parliament, which appeared to him to threaten the existence of the mo- 
narchy itself; desirous, if possible, to conciliate the maintenance of pub- 
lic liberty with the preservation of domestic peace, and to turn aside 
from his country all the evils to which those demands immediately and 
manifestly tended. 

‘The wish was honourable and virtuous, but it was already become 
impracticable. The purposes of irreconcilable ambition, entertained 
by both the contending parties, were utterly inconsistent with the re- 
establishment of mutual confidence. The parliamentary leaders openly 
grasped at-the exclusive possession of all civil and all military authority: 
And on the other hand, the perfidy with which the King had violated 
his past engagements, still rankled in the hearts of his people, whose 
just suspicions of his sincerity were continually renewed by the unsteadi- 
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ness of his conduct, even“In the very moments of fresh concession : 
while, amongst a large proportion of the community, every circumstance 
of civil injury or oppression was inflamed and aggravated by the utmost ~ 
violence of religious animosity. 

‘In this unhappy state, the calamities of civil war could no longer 
be averted ; but the miseries by which the contest was attended, and the 
military tyranny to which it so naturally led, justified all the fears of 
those who had from the beginning most dreaded that terrible extremity. 

‘ At the Restoration, the same virtuous statesman protected the con- 
stitution against the blind or interested zeal of excessive loyalty ; and, 
if Monk had the glory of restoring the monarchy of England, to Cla- 
rendon is ascribed the merit of re-establishing ber laws and liberties: a 
service no less advantageous to the crown, than honourable to himself, 
but which was numbered among the chief of those offences for which 
he was afterwards abandoned, sacrificed, and persecuted by his unfeel- 
ing, corrupt, and profligate master. 

‘These observations respecting one of the most upright characters of 
our history, are here delivered with freedom, though in some degree 
opposed to so high an authority. The habit of forming such opinions 
for ourselves, instead of receiving them from others, is not the least 
among the advantages of such a course of reading and reflection as Lord 
Chatham recommends.’ pp, xviii.—xxiij. 

Having called the attention of our readers, in the first instance, 
to the valuable preface of Lord Grenville, we must be permitted, 
before proceeding to the work itself, to suggest one slight criticism 
upon a quotation which he has introduced. Speaking of the late 
Lord Camelford, he exclaims, in the words, perhaps—but surely 
neither in the spirit, nor even in the language of Virgil, 

* Que gratia vivo——— 
Eadem sequitur tellure repdstum!’ 
Such applications and travesties of classical authors, we wholly 
disapprove. ‘The meaning of the Roman poet, in the following 
passage, from which the popetng words have been picked and 
put together as they might have been from a Gradus, is, not that 
certain worthies were ae after death, as they had been during 
their lives—but that charioteers and horsemen, drivers and horse- 
jockies, retain the same love of curricles and horse-flesh, in the 
other world, which they had manifested on earth— 
‘ Que gratia curram 
Amorumgue fuit vivis, que cura nitentes 
Pascere equos; eadem sequitur tellure repostos.’ En. VI. 653. 
This kind of quoting and applying classical passages, would 
justify the friends of a pugilist in prefixing to his memoirs some 
of the famous lines which follow the passage already quoted by 
Lord Grenville. For example, 
‘Hie manus in patria pugnando vulnera passi——- 


——Quique sui memores alios fecere.” Ibid. 
VOL, Iv, NO, 8 
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We have already premised, that the epistolary remains of Lord 
Chatham are chiefly interesting, from the careless simplicity and 
earnestness of heart which appear to have dictated every line of 
them. They are addressed to a very young man, on the entrance 
of his academical career; and nothing is more remarkable than 
the uniform seriousness with which the illustrious Mentor calls 
his pupil’s attention to every thing allied to the pursuits of vir- 
tue. This spirit, indeed, is mingled with every topic, and seems 
to have pervaded the whole feelings of the writer. 

‘I rejoice (says he in Letter II.) to hear that you have begun Ho- 
mer’s Iliad, and have made so great a progress in Virgil. I hope you 
taste and love those authors particularly. You cannot read them too 
much: they are not only the two greatest poets, but they contain the 
finest lessens gor your age to imbibe: lessons of honour, courage, dis. 
interestedness, love of truth, command of temper, gentleness of beha. 
viour, humanity, and, in one word, virtue in its true signification. Go 
on, my dear nephew, and drink as deep as you can of these divine 
springs: the pleasure of the draught is equal at least to the prodigious 
advantages of it tathe heart and morals. I hope you will drink then 
as somebody does in Virgil, of another sort of cup: Ile Impiger hausit 
spumantem Pateram.’ p. 6, 7. 


That our author, however, had justly appreciated the subor- 
dinate importance of such studies, is apparent from a striking 
passage in a subsequent letter. 

‘I beg a copy of your elegy on your mother’s picture ; it is such 
admirable poetry, that I beg you to plunge deep into prose and severer 
studies, and not indulge your genius with verse, for the present. Fini- 
timus Oratori Poeta. Substitute Tully and Demosthenes in the place of 
Homer and Virgil; and arm yourself with all the variety of manner, 
copiousness and beauty of diction, nobleness and magnificence of ideas 
of the Roman consul; and render the powers of eloquence complete, 
by the irresistible torrent of vehement argumentation, the close and for- 
cible reasoning, and the depth and fortitude of mind of the Grecian 
statesman. This I mean at leisure intervals, and to relieve the course of 
those studies which you intend to make your principal object.’ p. 88, 89. 

‘Those happy spirits who deride every thing but eloquence and 
wit, and who contemptuously pass over all exhortations to the 
pursuits of virtue, as sermons or moralizing, if they are not de- 
livered in epigram, may perhaps wonder to find such a passage as 
the following in the letters of such a man as Lord Chatham: 

‘I say, you have the true clue to guide you, in the maxim you lay 
down in your letter to me, namely, that the use of learning is, to ren- 
der a man more wise and virtuous, not merely to make him more learn- 
ed. Macte tua Virtute; Go on, my dear boy, by this golden rule, 
and you evnnot fil fe become every thing your generous heart prompts 
you to wisi i» bv, and that mine most affectionately wishes for you. 
There is but one danger in your way; and that is, perhaps, natural 
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enough to your age, the love of pleasure, or the fear of close application 
and laborious diligence. With the last there is nothing you may not 
conquer: and the first is sure to conquer and enslave whoever does not 
strenuously and generously resist the first allurements of it, lest, by 
small indulgencies, he fall under the yoke of irresistible habit. Vitanda 
est Improba Siren, Desidia, I desire may be affixt to the curtains of your 
bed, and to the walls of your chambers. If you do not rise early, you 
never can make any progress worth talking of: and another rule is, if 
you do not set apart your hours of reading, and never suffer yourself 
or any one else to break in upon them, your days will slip through 
your hands unprofitably and frivolously ; unpraised by all you wish to 
please, and really unenjoyable to yourself. Be assured, whatever you 
take from pleasure, amusements, or indolence, for these first few years 
of your life, will repay you a hundred fold, in the pleasures, honours, 
and advantages of all the remainder of your days. My heart is so full 
of the most earnest desire that you should do well, that I find my letter 
has run into some length, which you will I know, be so good to ex- 
cuse.’ p. 10-12. . 

Now the person who felt so ardently the force of moral and 
of religious sentiments, was not a mere pedant either in litera- 
ture or state affairs; he valued in their just proportion the mere 
considerations of external propriety and even elegance. The 
following extract will show how highly he estimated those ac- 
complishments, which only fall, in a wise man’s opinion, when 


their true foundation in the more solid graces of the mind is re- 
moved ; and never appeared ridiculous or disgusting, until Lord 
Chesterfield was supposed to have proclaimed them as the chief 
end of man. 


‘ Behaviour is of infinite advantage or prejudice to a man, as. he 
happens to have formed it to a graceful, noble, engaging, and proper 
manner; or to a vulgar, coarse, ill-bred, or awkward and ungenteel 
one. Behaviour, though an external thing which seems rather to be- 
long to the body than to the mind, is certainly founded in considerable 
virtues: though I have known instances of good men, with something 
very revolting and offensive in their manner of behaviour, especially 
when they have the misfortune to be naturally very awkward and un- 
genteel ; and which their mistaken friends have helped to confirm them in, 
by telling them they were above such trifles, as being genteel, dancing, 
fencing, riding, and doing all manly exercises, with grace and vigour. 
As if the body, because inferior, were not a part of the composition 
of man; and the proper, easy, ready, and graceful use of himself, 
both in mind and limb, did not go to make up the character of an ac- 
complished man. You are in no danger of falling into this preposterous 
error: and I had a great pleasure in finding you, when I first saw you 
in London, so well disposed by nature, and so properly attentive to 
make yourself genteel in person, and well-bred in behaviour. I am 
very glad you have taken a fencing master: that exercise will give you 


Bb 2 
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some manly, firm, and graceful attitudes ; open your chest, place your 
head upright, and plant you well upon your legs. As to the use of 
the sword, it is well to know it: But remember, my dearest nephew, 
it is a science of defence: and that a sword can never be employed 
by the hand of a man of virtue in any other cause. As to the carriage 
of your person, be particularly careful, as you are tall and thin, not 
to. get a habit of stooping; nothing has so poor a look: above all 
things, avoid contracting any peculiar gesticulations of the body, or 
movements of the muscles of the face. It is rare to see in any onea 
graceful laughter: it is generally better to smile than laugh out, es- 
pecially to contract a habit of laughing at small or no jokes. Some- 
times it would be affectation, or worse, mere moroseness, not to laugh 
heartily, when the truly ridiculous circumstances of an incident, or the 
true pleasantry and wit of a thing, call for and justify it; but the trick 
of laughing frivolously is by all means to be avoided: Risu inepto, Res 
tneptior nulla est. Now, as to politeness; many have attempted defi- 
nitions of it: I believe it is best to be known by description; defini- 
tion not being able to comprise it. I would, however, venture to call 
it benevolence in triffes, or the preference of others to ourselves in little 
daily, hourly occurrences, in the commerce of life. A better place,a 
more commodious seat, priority in being helped at table, &c. what is 
it, but sacrificing ourselves in such trifles to the convenience and plea- 
sure of others? And this constitutes true politeness. It is a per- 
petual attention (by habit it grows easy and natural to us) to the little 
wants of those we are with, by which we either prevent or remove 
them. Bowing, ceremonious, formal compliments, stiff civilities, will 
never be politeness : that must be easy, natural, unstudied, manly, noble, 
And what will give this, but a mind benevolent, and perpetually atten- 
tive to exert that amiable disposition in trifles towards all you converse 
and live with? Benevolence in greater matters takes a higher name, 
and is the queen of virtues.’ p. 32—37. 

We challenge the admirers of Lord Chesterfield to produce a 
more winning, and at the same time a more judicious and in- 
genious defence of all that part of manners which is worthy of a 
reasonable being’s regard, in the whole writings of their master. 

The very trifles Peaniee and etiquette appear to have had 
their just share of Lord Chatham’s regard. He concludes one 
of his gravest letters with the following advice: ‘ Pardon an 
observation on style. IJreceived yours, is vulgar and mercantile ; 
your letter is the way of writing. Imclose your letters in 2 
cover ; it is more polite.’ (p. 67.) 

In the minuter parts of conduct, as well as manners, the ad- 
vices given in these Sketches are equally sedulous. Upon the 
subject of early rising, he is peculiarly importunate. Besides the 
passage above quoted on this head, he says, in Letter VII. 


‘Do you rise early ? I hope you have already made to yourself the 
habit of doing it: if not, let me conjure you to acquire it, Remember 
your friend Horace— 
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———_ -—— — Ft ni 
Posces ante diem librum cum lumine ; si non 
Intendes animum studiis, et rebus honestis, 
Invidid vel amore miser torquebere—’ p. 51-52. 


With how much force do such solemn admonitions on the su- 
blime matters of piety and morals, as these letters all abound in, 
come from a person so intimately acquainted with every variety 
of human life—so strictly speaking a man of the world! 

We recommend the following admirable passages to all those 
light and thoughtless persons, who are pleased to regard every 
sentiment, of a oaml, or religious tendency, as the growth of 
monkish seclusion and ignorance of the world, or as the offspring 
of a sullen bigotry and weakness of understanding; only pre- 
mising that they are the earnest, undisguised effusions of an un- 
rivalled statesman and orator, poured forth at the very moment 
in which his whole mind was distracted by the weight of public 
affairs, and the intrigues of a factious court; addressed to an eleve, 
whom it was his anxious wish to form into the habits of a con- 
sumiate politician, and ushered into the world by the two great- 
est courtiers and public characters of the present day. 

‘If any thing, my dear boy, could have happened to raise you 
higher in my esteem, and to endear you more to me, it is the amiable 
abhorrence you feel for the scene of vice and folly, (and of real misery 
and perdition, under the false notion of pleasure and spirit), which has 
opened to you at your college, and, at the same time, the manly, brave, 
generous, and wise resolution and true spirit, with which: you resisted 
and repulsed the first attempts upon a mind and heart, I thank God, in- 
finitely too firm and neble, as well as too elegant and enlightened, to be 
in any danger of yielding to such contemptible and wretched corrup- 
tions.’ p. 18-19. 

‘As to your manner of behaving towards these unhappy young gen- 
tlemen you describe, let it be manly and easy ; decline their parties with 
civility ; retort their raillery with raillery, always tempered with good 
breeding. If they banter your regularity, order, decency, and love of 
study, banter in return their neglect of them ; and venture to own frank- 
ly, that you came to Cambridge to learn what you can, not to follow 
what they are pleased to call pleasure. In short, let your external be- 
haviour to them be as full of politeness and ease as your inward estima- 
tion of them is full of pity, mixed with contempt. I come now to the 
part of the advice I have to offer to you, which most nearly concerns 
your welfare, and.upon which every good and honourable purpose of 
your life will assuredly turn; I mean the keeping up in your heart the 
true sentiments of religion. If you are not right towards God, you can 
never be so towards man: The noblest sentiment of the human breast 
is*here brought to the test. Is gratitude in the number of a man’s vir- 
tues? If it be, the highest Benefactor demands the warmest returns of 
gratitude, Joye, and praise: Ingratum qui dizerit, amnia dirit. If a 
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man wants this virtue where there are infinite obligations to excite and 
quicken it, he will be likely to want all others towards his fellow-crea- 
tures, whose utmost gifts are poor, compared to those he daily receives 
at the hands of his never-failing Almighty Friend. Remember thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, is big with the deepest wisdom: The’ 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; and, an upright heart, that 
is understanding. This is eternally true, whether the wits and rakes of 
Cambridge allow it dr not: Nay, I must add of this religious wisdom, 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace, what- 
ever your young gentlemen of pleasure think of a whore and a bottle, 
a tainted health and battered constitution. Hold fast therefore by this 
sheet-anchor of happiness, Religion ; you will often want it in the times 
of most danger—the storms and tempests of life. Cherish true religion 
as preciously as you will fly with abhorrence and contempt superstition 
and enthusiasm. The first is the perfection and glory of the human na- 
ture ; the two last the depravation and disgrace of it. Remember the 
essence of religion is, a heart void of offence towards God and man; not 
subtle speculative opinions, but an active vital principle of faith. The 
words of a heathen were so fine, that I must give them to you: ‘ Com- 
positum Jus, Fasque Animi, Sanctosque Recessus Mentis, et incoctum ge- 
neroso Pectus Honesto.’ 

Go on, my dear child, in the admirable dispositions you have towards 
all that is right and good, and make yourself the love and admiration 
of the world! [ have neither paper nor words to tell you how tender- 
ly Iam yours’. p. 24—28. 

Such was the illustrious Lord Chatham in his private life; 
and so pure and lovely were the inmost sentiments of that great 
spirit which humbled France and subdued America—which baf- 
fied the intrigues of the court, and overawed the turbulence of 
the senate. 

The publication of these precious remains is indeed highly im- 
portant ;—-important as an object of laudable and dignified curi- 
osity—doubly important as a practical lesson and example of 
eminent virtue. 


Arr. X. Celtic Researches, on the Origin, Traditions, and Lan- 
guage of the Ancient Britons; with some Introductory Sketches 
on Primitive Society. By Edward Davies, Curate of Olveston, 
Gloucestershire. London, 1804. 8vo. pp. 561. 


T is amusing to observe with what perseverance and success 
the Celts are proceeding in their endeavours to deserve that 
character which Sees been so liberally bestowed upon them by 
the most contemptuous of their opponents. Every one must re- 
member the emphatic epithets with which Pinkerton in particu- 
lar has branded this ill-fated race. According to him, a Celtie 
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understanding is sui generis: it readily embraces and believes 
whatever is rejected or laughed at by the rest of mankind. If 
there be any truth in this description, we think there is great 
reason to presume that the Celtic writers of the present day, de- 
spairing perhaps of deriving the general population of Europe 
from their own illustrious stock, are anxious at least to satisfy 
the world that they themselves are the genuine descendants of 
those mighty tribes : and certainly, if strong mental resemblance 
and striking affinity of disposition may be admitted as presump- 
tive evidence of direct and pure descent, they must be considered 
as having made good their pretensions. Let our readers only 
compare the character of the old Celts as given by the ancient 
writers, particularly by Diodorus Siculus, with that which the 
Gael and the Cymri of the present day exhibit in their writings. 
Diodorus describes them as fond of enigmas; making genera! 
assertions, where they were not supported by a sufficient number 
of facts; and hyperbolical both in praising themselves and in 
despising others. * 

The Milesian fables of the Irish have long convinced the world, 
more powerfully and completely than the most learned and po- 
sitive authorities, that they are a legitimate branch of the Celts. 
Tne Welsh, though they have been much later in starting than 
the Irish, and are even yet less Celtic in their creed and charac- 
ter, appear to have lately recovered their generic and distinctive 
credulity in its utmost purity, and, of course, along with their 
credulity, materials for authentic history, as far back as their 
present dispositions would lead them to desire. ‘The Irish, now 
that they have seen a ‘ Sketch of the early History of the An- 
cient Britons from the year 700 before Christ,’ + must allow the 
consanguinity of the Cymri;and attribute their own more ve- 
nerable and more ample accounts entirely to their being descend- 
ed from the Gael, who first left the original seat of the Celts, and 
may therefore be supposed to have lave ht along with them 
more copious and accurate documents of the condition and ex- 
ploits of their ancestors. ‘The Welsh, however, need not despair 
of speedily obliterating all difference between the Irish and them- 
selves, in these respects, if they continue their efforts to shake 
off Gothic scepticism with as much perseverance and success as 
they have exhibited within these few years, 

Though the Irish have great reason to be proud of General 
Vallancy, the Welsh need not shrink back from the competition, 
while they have to boast of Mr. Davies, who seems to unite the 


* Diodorus Siculus, lib. V. p. 213. edit. H. Stephan. 
+ Lately published by the Rev. P. Roberts, M. A, 
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inventive imagination of a poet with that rare talent of dis- 
covering resemblance in objects the most dissimilar, which has 
been considered as the characteristic of men of wit. Likea 
enerous rival, Mr. Davies indeed acknowledges that he is in- 
ebted to the General for many of his illustrations and argu- 
ments: But he is by no means a servile imitator ; and, what will 
surprise those who have read the works of the General, he has 
even improved upon what he has borrowed. In the first part of 
his work, he presents us with ‘ sketches of the state and attain- 
ments of primitive society.’ On this subject he has contrived to 
make many surprising discoveries. According to him, pbilo- 
sophers are utterly mistaken in supposing man, in his primitive 
state, to have been a savage: On the contrary, he was intimate- 
ly acquainted, not only with most branches of science, but also 
with these simple but sublime truths, for which we ignorantly 
imagine ourselves indebted to the feeble and degenerated minds 
of a Bacon and a Smith. To Adam, or, at least, to his imme- 
diate antediluvian descendants, the benefits of the division of la- 
bour, and the inductive philosophy, were intimately known: 
{p. 8, 9.) The scale of harmonious sounds, of which the Greeks 
were utterly ignorant, was understood by primitive man, and 
applied in the formation of the most intricate and powerful in- 
struments. But, what is still more extraordinary, these antedi- 
luvians did not pursue the modern tardy course of improvement, 
but invented at first all that was most difficult and perfect, and 
left the easier task of deterioration to their descendants. Stringed 
instruments were known to them before wind instruments; and 
they could make brass, before they could prepare iron. Mr. 
Davies is content with tracing the Celts up to Gomer. We 
would advise him, in the next edition of his work, to carry them 
into the antediluvian ages, and to adduce these instances of are- 
tree understanding, as proofs that Celts existed at that early 
eriod. 
. .Mr. Davies, in his preface, expresses ‘ the deep and permanent 
obligation’ which he owes to the Bench of Bishops collectively. 
In our opinion he has amply repaid them, by having proved, as 
satisfactorily at least as he has proved any other of his positions, 
that the ‘ consecration of tithes did not originate in the Leviti- 
cal law,’ (p. 17.) ; but that the right to them is much more an- 
cient and consequently much more indisputable and sacred. He 
even insinuates, that‘ the charge alleged against Cain of not 
rightly dividing, as it is rendered by the Seventy,’ is best ex- 
lained, by supposing that it alludes to some unfair practices of 
fis in the payment of his tithes. 
There is nothing new, we are told, under the sun; and some 
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persons have extended this doctrine so far, as to assert, that minds 
very similar to those of the greatest modern philosophers, must 
have existed in the ancient world. Mr. Davies is evidently of 
this opinion ; the eT ages, according to him, had their 
‘Linnai and their Buffons,’ (p. 19.); and, in the eleventh chap- 
ter of Leviticus, he finds a complete systematic arrangement of 
quadrupeds and fishes. 
In page 83 the geographical knowledge of Noah is detailed : 


‘The very idea of Noah’s dividing the land amongst his descendants, 
necessarily presupposes his knowledge of the land that was to be so 
divided. He must have described the several states, their extent and 
boundaries, by certain names. And these, in general, could have been 
no other than the names by which the same regions, rivers and moun- 
tains had been already known to him, and consequently, which they 
had borne before the flood. Thus may we account for the‘identity of 
the names of several streams and mountains in ancient geography, from 
India to Britain, and from the Northern Ocean to the Middle of Africa. 


We are surprised that Mr. Davies has not drawn the natural 
inferences from this discovery; and that he has not attributed 
the invention of maps to the antideluvians ; since, without these, 
Noah could not have made his descriptions so convenient and 
luminous as he might have done with their assistance. Several 
other inferences might be drawn, all of which are so congenial to 
a Celtic understanding, that we wonder how they could have es- 
eaped Mr. Davies. 

As our author has made it so very probable that Noah kept a 
regular and full journal or log-book of the occurrences that took 

lace in the ark ( . 43—A45.), we would strongly advise him, or his 
ellow-labourer Sencta Vallancey, who has already been so suc- 
cessful.in recovering Irish tree-alphabets, to make diligent search 
for this valuable relic, which will be very acceptable to all genuine 
antiquarians, and particularly serviceable to Mr. Clarke in the 
compilation of his ‘ Progress of Maritime Discovery.’ 

We shall conclude the consideration of the first part of Mr. 
Davies’s work, with laying before our readers one of the most 
notable and curious discoveries which it contains. 

Babel, it seems, is not the proper or original name of that 
tower, during the building of which the confusion of tongues 
(an event which has afforded so much delight to etymologists, 
that they have made great exertions to bring it about a second 
time) is recorded to have taken place. Mr. Davies deserves 


oe credit, both for having proved that Babel is not ‘a play on 
the original name, or at all similar to it’ (p. 58.) ; and for having 
discovered, after the lapse of 5000 years, not merely what the 
tower was actually called, but what the builders meant to have 
called it, provided they had completed it. 
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‘The children of men said, Let us build a city, and a tower, and let 
us make a name, or renown. This was the order by which they as- 
cended the climax of their ambition ; but, when they had attained the 
highest top, they must, from thence, have named their city. They 
must have called it Shem, the name, or renown. The other degrees 
would naturally be subjoined, to make out its description. Thus it be- 
came “ Renown, the City of the Tower.” p. 58. 


Notwithstanding the originality of these speculations, we must 
confess that we turn away, with feelings of weariness, from the 
first part-of our author’s performance. ‘The objects on which 
his credulity delights to dwell, are so little varied, and so unin- 
teresting ; and his conjectures so little supported by argument, 
or adorned by learning, that we are more disposed to lament the 
weakness of the human understanding, than to be amused with 
its eccentricities. 

In the second part, he treats of the ‘origin of the Celte; 
their institution of Druidism ; and their pretension to the know- 
ledge of letters.’ (p. 117.) Of our author’s ability to discuss 
points so remote and obscure, and on which men of real learning 
have either been silent, or delivered their opinions with dif_- 
dence, our readers may judge, by one specimen, taken from his 
account of times better known, and of a people with whose pro- 
gress we are comparatively wel! acquainted. 

‘The Sarmate held these territories (Germany) before the aggran- 
dizement of Gothic power !’—‘ It is not pretended that, at any time, 
this: handful of men (the Venedi or Wendi) penetrated into the pos- 
sessions of the Goths, or acquired an establishment by victories.’— 
‘The Sarmate then, or Sclavone, were those whom the Goths found 
in the land of Riphath, or the eastern division of ancient Germany.’— 
p. 125, 126. 

How such assertions could have been made, in direct opposi- 
tion to every authority on the subject, we are altogether unable 
to comprehend. 

In page 143 Mr. Davies presents us with a very delectable spe- 
cimen of a Celtic commentary on Virgil. 

‘ This great bard was born in Cisalpine Gaul, and seems, in his youth, 
to have courted the Gaulish muse, till he found that she would not ad 
vance his fortune—a very unpoetical ground of desertion— 

‘ Galatea reliquit : 
Namque ;—fatebor enim—dum me Galatea tencbat, 
Nec spes libertatis erat, nec cura peculi. 
Galatea was the mother of the Celte. Appzan. Bell. Illyr.’ 


No mere Gothic reader, we will venture to assert, ever sus- 
pected the poet to be speaking of a personage so dignified, nor 
is it very easy to perceive how ‘the mother of the Celts’ avd 
‘the Gaulish muse’ should be one and the same person. 
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As Mr. Davies has succeeded so well in this attempt, we would 
recommend to him to extend his commentary to the writings of 
Ovid, where he will find a great deal more honh Galatea. He 
who can find Celtic traditions in Virgil, will have anoble field for 
the exercise of his fancy, and the display of his credulity, in the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid. 

In page 146 Mr. Davies considers the antiquities found at 
Stonehenge, Abury, and other parts of Britain, as Druidical. 
As this opinion, which appears to us to rest on very questionable 
grounds, has been very generally received by the writers of this 
country, it may be worth while to consider the authorities and 
arguments on which it is founded. It is necessary, however, to 
premise some few observations on the origin and ancient extent 
of the Druidical superstition. 

No writer, we believe, has ventured to offer any thing more 
than mere conjecture respecting the origin of Druidism, except 
Mr. Pinkerton. To him, conjecture was almost entirely unknown, 
since it implied diffidence and modesty. He had gained credit 
for research and learning: he knew the imposing effects of a 
dogmatical and bold assertion: and, when he was unable to find 
the very few materials which he required for the fabrication of 
authority, he came forward with his own oracular and senten- 
tious decision: ‘ Druidism was palpably Pheenician.* In 
proof of this assertion, Mr. Pinkerton refers us, in a note, to 
the 68th page of his Dissertation on the Goths; but in this pas- 
sage, instead of supporting his opinion by authorities, he merely 
amplifies and repeats the assertion. ‘The god Baal, Bel, Bele- 
nus; the transmigration of souls; the cosmogony and theogony 
(of the Druids) are wholly Pheenician.’ As not a single author 
is quoted, we are at aloss to discover where Mr. Pinkerton learn- 
ed all this. ‘The opinion, we believe, is supported by no writer 
but Baxter, Horsley, or Macpherson; and to them we can 
scarcely believe he would refer on such an occasion, when we 
recollect the anathema he has pronounced against those who are 
guilty of ‘ blending authors of the first and sixteenth centuries, 
that is, authorities with no authorities.’+ Till Mr. Pinkerton 
brings forward the evidence on which he grounds his assertions, 


* Pinkerton’s Enquiry, I. 17. 

+ Enquiry, I. 409. Ausonius, indeed, mentions Belenus in two 
passages, in connexion with the Druids; but it cannot from them be 
inferred, either that it was the Belenus of the Phenivians, or even that 
he was worshipped by the Druids. Besides, Ausonius, A. D. 379, is 


very insufficient evidence of the original and pure religion of the 
Druide. 
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that the transmigration of souls was a Phenician doctrine—and 
that the cosmogony and theogony of the Druids were wholly 
Pheenician; we must be excused for not taking the trouble to 

rove the contrary. We have been too frequently disappointed 
in searching for those authorities, to which Mr. Pinkerton ex- 
pressly refers, not to be more than usually suspicious, where he 
does not preserve even the form of reference. So completely 
satisfied is this author, however, of the truth of his own hypo- 
thesis, that he is obliging enough to explain the whole process 
of the matter, and to inform us that the Pheenicians gave our 
ancestors their religion in exchange for tin. ‘ Druidism was 
taught by the Pheenicians to the inhabitants of Cornwall, where 
they traded for tin.* But, in the first place, though it is 
highly probable that the Phcenicians were acquainted with the 
main land of Britain, yet we have no evidence, that this was 
actually the case. Herodotus, Strabo, &c. mention only the 
Cassiterides as having been visited by the Pheenicians. But, 
independently of any thing else, it is surely sufficiently improba- 
ble that a few traders, intent only on gain, and, of course, not 
very zealous about the religion of their native land, should 
take the trouble of establishing any superstitious rites among 
the barbarous natives of Britain. Druidism, too, with its hu- 
man sacrifices and gloomy rites, does not seem to have been 
such an attractive or seducing form of superstition as to be rea- 
dily introduced into a country by the occasional intercourse of 
foreign merchants: and, what appears indeed to be decisive of 
the question, no vestiges of this faith are to be found in Spain, 
where the Phenicians firmly established themselves, and built 
the city of Cadiz; and where, of course, it is much more pro- 
bable, that they would be disposed and able to introduce theit 
ceremonies and belief. 

The conjecture, that the Druidical superstition was taught 
the Gauls by Pythagoras, rests on no better foundation than 
the opinion of Mr. Pinkerton. The Druids, indeed, coincided 
with that philosopher in the belief of a transmigration of the 
soul ; though it appears, from the practical use which they made 
of this doctrine, in inciting their followers to a contempt of 
death, and to the practice of virtue, that they differed from Py- 
thagoras, by confining the transmigratien of the soul to human 
bodies.t But the coincidence of two superstitions in a point like 
this, certainly affords a very weak presumption, that the one 


* Enquiry, I. 17. 
+ Keysler. Antiq. Celtic. p. 116, 117. and the authors quoted by 
him. 
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was borrowed from the other. If, however, we suppose this to 
have been the case, we should rather be inclined to adopt the 
opinion advanced by Clemens Alexandrinus, and Eusebius,* 
that Pythagoras in his travels went into Gaul, and there learned 
the doctrine of the Metempsichosis. It is but fair, however, to 
mention that there is 4 passage of Ammianus Marcellinus, which 
seems to favour the Pythagorean origin of the Druids. This pas- 
sage has hitherto obtained less attention and credit than it de» 
serves, from having been supposed to contain only the opinion 
or evidence of Marcellinus himself, who lived A. D. 360, when 
the ceremonies and traditions of the Druids were wearing out : 
but whoever examines the context, will be convinced that Mar- 
cellinus derived the whole of the information which he gives re- 
—_ the Gauls, from Timagenes, who lived in the time of 

ugustus, and appears to have been a diligent, well-informed, 
and learned author, The passage to which we allude, is the 
foHowing: ‘ Inter hos Druide ingenii celsiores, ut autoritas Py- 
thagore decrevit, sodalitiis adstricti consortiis, questionibus oc- 
cultarum rerum altarumque erecti sunt, et despectantes humara 
pronuntiarunt animas immortales.’{ It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether Timagenes did not intend merely to point out a 
resemblance between the Druids and Pythagoreans, in the insti- 
tution of fraternities; though, certainly, if we adhere to the 


obvious meaning of the words, we must conclude, that, at least 
in the opinion of 'Timagenes, the Druids acknowledged the au- 
thority of Pythagoras. 

We are ignorant of the reason which has led antiquarians to 
reject or to overlook the opinion which is stated by Cesar to 
have been generally entertained, in his time, in Gaul, respect- 
ing the origm of Druidism. To us, it appears the best support- 


* Clement. Alexand. Stromata, lib. VI. & Eusebii Prepar. Evangeb 
lib. X. ¢. 2. 

+ Ambigentes super origine prima Gallorum scriptores veteres, noti- 
tiam reliquere negotli semiplenam: sed postea Timagenes et diligentia 
Grecus et lingua, que diu sunt ignorata, collegit ex multiplicibus li- 
bris: cujus fidem sequuti obscuritate dimota, eadem distincté docebimus 
et aperte. Ammy Marcell. lib. XV. 4 9. edit. Lugd. 1591.—For the 
character of Timagenes, see Quinctilian, lib. X. c. 1. and Horace, Epist. 
lib..I. Epist. 19. 1, 15, 16. 

} A passage of similar import is to be found in Diodorus Siculus, 
lib. V. p. 212, where he is speaking of the religion of the Celts— 
‘The opinion of Pythagoras prevails among them (enoyva mag autos © 
TlvSayogs Aoyos) that the souls of men are immortal, and live agaia after 
a certain period, entering into different bodies. 
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ed, and the mest probable of any that have come down to us from 
antiquity. Cesar evidently took considerable pains to learn eve- 
ry particular relative to the Druids ; and it may be remarked as 
a proof both of the accuracy and extent of his information, that 
on this subject, as well as on many others which he first investi- 
geted, subsequent authors have done little more than transcribe 

is accounts. He states it to have been the received opinjon in 
Gaul, that Druidism originated in Britain; and the fact, which 
he expressly mentions, that in his time those who wished to be- 
come adepts in its mysteries, commonly went to Britain for that 
purpose, on the traditionary account of the place of its 
origin.* If it be true that Druidism originated in Britain, the 
commonly received opinion, that it is strictly and absolutely a 
part of the Celtic religion, will be greatly weakened. Since it 
must have begun to exist long after the Celts had left their ori- 
ginal settlements, it must be considered as British, and not Cel- 
tic ; and it would be as absurd to extend it to all the Celts, be- 
cause it originated among one branch of them, as it would be to 
expect to find the institution of secret tribunals in the thirteenth 
century, among the Swedes, as well as among the Germans, 
merely because they are both Gothic nations. ‘The supposed 
necessary connexion between Celtic population and Druidism, 
has prevented antiquarians from examining the question, respect- 


ing the countries in which it can actually be proved to have ex- 
isted, with clearness and impartiality. 
There is not a a authority for the existence of Druidism 


any where, but in Celtic Gaul, and in part of England. The 
argument, which is drawn from the existence of monuments sup- 
posed to be Druidical, will be considered afterwards : at present, 
we shall state the substance of those passages, from the ancient 
writers, on which we ground our position. Cesar expressly 
says that the Druids used to meet annually, on the borders of 
the territory of the Carnutes, which was considered the middle 
of all Gaul. Whoever examines the position of this territory, 
will immediately be convinced, that Cesar, in this passage, used 
the term Gaul in its limited and strict sense; since, if Aquita- 
nia and Belgic Gaul had been included, the territory of the Car- 
nutes could not with any propriety have been deemed the centre 
of Gaul. With regard to England, Cesar, although he describes 
the Druids in Gaul so minutely, and mentions the received opin- 
ion, that their institutions had originated in Britain, and were, 
even in his time taught there with more strictness and purity 
than in Gaul, yet gives not the least hint, that while he was in 


* Cesar. de Bello Gallico. lib. VI. p. 115. edit. Plant. 1616. 
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Britain, he had either seen any Druids, or collected any informa- 
tion concerning them. We may therefore reasonably con- 
clude, that Druidism was not known in those parts of- Britain 
with which he was acquainted. ‘Tacitus is the first, and, we 
believe, the only author who takes notice of the existence of 
Druidizm in Britain. Strabo, Pomponius Mela, Pliny,* and 
Solinus, all of whom speak of its existence in Gaul with aston- 
ishment and abhorrence, seem not to have heard of any part of 
Britain, in which it prevailed. The Romans appear to have ad- 
vanced far into Wales before they met with it. Tacitus, in 
his annals, relates, that Suetonius Paulinus was opposed in his 
attempt on Mona, (Anglesey) by the army of the Britons and 
that, after he had defeated them, he destroyed the sacred groves 
of the Druids. No mention is made of Druids in any other 
part of Britain; though, had Agricola coilected auy information 
respecting them, or met with any traces of their worship, dur- 
ing his expedition into Scotland, we cannot suppose that Taci- 
tus would have neglected to notice them, in his life of that gen- 
eral. As the Druidical superstitions were so singular and so 
monstrous, we may consider ourselves justified in regarding the 
silence of the ancient writers respecting them as a sufficient 
proof that they did not exist in the countries which they de- 
scribe.t If, therefore, we are to fix the boundaries of Druid- 
ism strictly according to the notices which these authors afford 
us, we must coincide in opinion with Mr. Pinkerton, that ‘ there 
is no authority at all for the Druids beingknown, beyond present 
North Wales on the North, and the river Garonne, the bound of 
the Celte in Gaul, on the south. A line drawn by the Severn 
in Britain and Seine in Gaul, forms the eastern bound, while the 
ocean forms the western.’f 

It is of some consequence to ascertain, by the same appeal 
to authorities, the nature of the places in which the Druids 
performed their religious ceremonies; since almost all Celtic 
writers, whenever authorities for the existence of Druidism in 


* Pliny, however, speaks of Britain as so entirely devoted to magic 
in his time, as to seem to have instructed the Persians ; but his expres- 
sions are so vague and general, that they cannot relate to Druidism ex- 
clusively. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. XXX. c. 1. 

+ Pliny and Suetonius relate that Tiberius furbad or abolished Druid 
ism among the Gauls: and the former author considers mankind as 
greatly indebted to the Romans, for having put an end to such a mon- 
strous and cruel superstition. Plin. lib, XXX. c.1. Sueton. Tiberius, 
p. 544. edit. Schikdii. 

} Pinkerton’s Enquiry, I. 406. 
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any country, which they deem Celtic, are nofto be found, ap- 
peal to the stone monuments, which, they say, are to be disco- 
vered exclusively in countries formerly inhabited by the Celts. 
Or, on the other hand, assuming it as a fact, that all the Celte 
were Druidical, they regard these remains of antiquity as a suffi- 
cient indication that the country in which they are found was for- 
merly the seat of a Celtic population. All the parts of this argu- 
ment are assumed. But even if we allow the truth of both the cir- 
cumstances upon which it is founded, viz. that all the Celte were 
Druidical, and that the Druids erected enormous stone temples 
or altars, still it by no means follows, that the countries in which 
these exist were formerly Druidical, or even Celtic. Stone mo- 
numents, nearly similar in form, and equal in magnitude to 
those which are said to be the most unequivocally Druidical, are 
found in countries into which, according to the opinion of all 
antiquarians, the Celts never penetrated. In many parts of the 
north of Germany, in the island of Zealand, and in Iceland, the 
stone monuments are similar in form, and seem to have been 
erected for the same purpose with those in Britain and France.* 
Indeed, it is well known that the courts of judicature, as well 
as the altars of the Gothic nations, were formed of huge stones; 
and consequently, it would be extremely difficult to distinguish 
Celtic monuments from those of Gothic, origin, in countries 
where both had settled, even if it could be shown that the Celts 
did erect such monuments, for the purposes either of judicature 
or religion. Mr. Davies, however, and those who contend for the 
Celtic origin of these remains, bring the question within much 
narrower Timits. Instead of contending, generally, that these 
monuments are Celtic, without specifying for what particular 
purpose they were originally ods they uniformly and positive- 
ly attribute them to the Druids, and consider them as religious 
edifices. As most of these monuments are singular both for 
their size and structure, and totally unlike thosé that are to be 
found in nations as savage as the Britons were when discovered 
by the Romans, it is natural to expect that they would have 
been noticed, at least, by some of the ancient authors who treat 
of the Britons, especially when we reflect on the contrast which 
they must have formed with the miserable caves and huts of the 
natives. But the inference from the silepce of ancient writers 1s 
decisive, on the supposition that these monuments are Druidical. 
Cesar, Lucan, Pliny, and Mela, describe the rites and sacrifices 
of the Druids:+ they particularly mention the sacred grove, 


* Keysler, p. 1—12. 
+ Cesar de Bell. Gall. lib. VI. p. 115. Lucan. Pharsal.“tib. I 
1. 450,—462. Pliny, lib. XVI. c. 44. Mela, lib. IIL. c. 2. 
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and the veneration that was paid to the misletoe of the oak ; but 
are entirely silent respecting any temple or altar of stone. Indeed, 
the manner in which they speak of the Druidical grove, proves it 
to have been used for the same purpose astempies are : it was 
not only a place of assembly, but of sacrifice : in it were per- 
formed all their religious ceremonies. ‘Tacitus, in his account 
of the destruction of the seat of Druidieal superstition in the isle 
of Anglesey, informs us, that the groves sacred to their cruel 
rites were cut down.* As it evidently appears to have been the 
intention of Suetonius Paulinus to exterminate, if possible, the 
religion of the Druids, or at least to prevent them from con- 
tinuing to offer up human victims; certainly, if temples had 
formed any part of their institutions, he would have destroyed 
them, as well as cut down the groves. No mention, however, 
is made of them by Tacitus; and if they did not exist in 
Anglesey, which is known to have been one of the most cele- 
brated and solemn seats of Druidism, it is by no means probable 
that they were used in any other part of Britain. Besides, the 
very nature of their representations of the gods, and many partg 
of their ceremonies, would render unnecessary or useless any 
permanent or extensive buildings of stone. Maximus Tyrius 
informs us, that their only symbol of Jupiter was a tall oak; + 
and Strabo describes the Druids as either burning their human 


victims surrounded with hay, or fastening them to trees, and 
then piercing them with arrows. The veneration which the 
religion of the Druids inspired for trees, especially for the oak, 
distinguished it from most others; and as they both worshipped 
these trees, and immolated their victims upon them, it is not to 
be supposed that they would erect either temples or altars. 

As all re are agreed, that a grove was indispensably 


necessary to the performance of the Druidical rites, we may con- 
clude that Stonehenge, which is situated in a plain, where there 
is every reason to suppose very few trees ever grew, wasnot erect- 
ed by the Druids, at least for the purposes of religion. With 
regard to many other stones, generally esteemed Druidical, some, 
such as the Logan or rocking stones, are evidently not the work 
ofart; and others are met with in countries so distant and dissi- 
milar in their ancient manners and religion, that it seems most 
rational to ascribe them rather to the design or caprice of indi- 
viduals, than to any common and permanent motive. This in- 
ference, at least, we are justified in drawing, that Druidism is 
not to be traced by the vestiges of its temples or altars, since 


* Taciti Annal. lib. XIV. c. 30. 
+ Maximus Tyrius, Dissert. 38. 
VOL, IV, NO. 8, Cec 
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every authority and probability is against the supposition that 
the Druids made any use of stone buildings. 

We now return to Mr. Davies.—In page 173, we meet with 
the solution of a difficulty which has v5 age | perplexed us in 
perusing the writings of the m@édern Celts. It has always oc- 
curred to us, that the discriminating and generic qualities of the 
ancient Celts ought to have been almost entirely worn out, by 
the lapse of years, and the admixture with Gothic nations. We 
were, therefore, unable to account for the strongly marked cha- 
racter of almost all their modern productions. henever they 
touched on the subject of their descent, or antiquities, common 
sense appeared to desert them: They saw, and heard, and be- 
lieved, what had no existence to any but themselves. Now, Mr. 
Davies satisfactorily accounts for this strange Sa 
There is an excavation, it seems, resembling a couch, on the very 
summit of Cader Idris, which was foci the observatory of 
Idris, the giant and astronomer : ‘ Whoever rests a night in that 
seat, will be found in the morning, either dead, raving mad, or 
endued with supernatural genius.’ We now see clearly by what 
means the ea Celts have preserved the intellectual charac- 


ter of their ancestors so entire : Whenever it is likely to become 
tainted with Gothic prejudice, a night’s re the couch of 


their great ancestor restores its original purity. We do not know 
whether any have been found dead in the chair of Idris; nor do 
we recollect to have heard any instance in which it has bestowed 
supernatural genius ; yet, we believe that many have made trial 
of it, and have experienced its efficacy. 

The theory of the formation of language has eluded the saga- 
city and learning of philosophers: but to Mr. Davies, it is ex- 
ceedingly simple and plain. 

‘We may, therefore, contemplate primitive man, as prompted by 
the innate predilection of taste for social enjoyments, to detain, in his 
company, those living creatures, which had already received their be- 
ing. To attract their notice, and conciliate their good will, he ad- 
dressed himself to them, severally, by descriptive gestures. These efforts 
ealled forth the hitherto latent powers of his nature. The organs of 
speech moved in unison, and produced their corresponding articulations, 
unless where this exertion was saved by a simple repetition of the voices 
which they uttered: and thus it was, that the names of the familiar 
objects were acquired, and the solid ground-work of human language 
laid upon the basis of natural principles.’ p. 377, 378. 

‘Let us put the case, that Adam the first man would inform his 
new-created bride of the elephant. The character, which he had al- 
ready described in this animal, in the act of naming him, was probably 
his enormous bulk. This description he is now to repeat. Being an 
inexpert orator, he would not trust entirely and exclusively to the 
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powers of his voice ; his arms would be elevated, and spread abroad— 
in order to intimate the comprehension of gigantic space. This descrip- 
tive gesture would be aided by an immediate and spontaneous inflation 
of his cheeks, till his breath would find a passage through his nostrils. 
This natural description of a huge bulk would produce the sound B—M; 
and that sound, rendered articulate by the intervention of a vowel, 
would describe bulkiness,* and might be appropriated most happily to 
the elephant, or great beast.’ p. 382, 383. 

In a similar manner, Mr. Davies explains the origin of the pri- 
mitive names by which Adam expressed to Eve the horse, cow, 
sheep, and dove. Soos, the Hebrew name of the horse, is formed 
by a ‘sudden hissing effusion of his breath’ An imitation of the 
voices of the cow and sheep gives them their respective names, 
moo and ba. 

‘He may have described the dove by fluttering his hand, so as to 
intimate the act of the wing in flight, and by repeating the syllable 
toor toor. He now walks forth, accompanied by the mother of man- 
kind. The elephant presents his enormous: bulk; the horse flies over 
the field; the bem, and the soos, are soon and readily distinguished. 
They are saluted by the cow, the sheep, and the dove; the moo, the ba, 
and the toor, are immediately recognized. How great must have been 
their joy, to find themselves in possession of asocial language!’ p. 383. 

With this sublime passage we take our leave of Mr. Davies, of 
whom most of our readers will probably think they have now 
heard more than enough. 


Art. XII. An Inquiry concerning the Nature of Heat, and the mode 
of its Communication. By Benjamin Count of Rumford, V.P. 
.S.&c. pp.105. From Phil. Trans. for 1804. Part I. 


ae labours of this indefatigable experimentalist have unques- 
tionably rendered some service to science, by striking out 
new paths of observation which forced themselves upon his view, 
in the course of his random and miscellaneous trials. He has 
also evinced some sagacity, and much ingenuity, in applying 
his experiments to practical uses, insomuch that, although his 
theoretical conclusions are generally unhappy, his corollaries 
being derived from his observations of fact, and not from his 
speculative inferences, may generally be relied on, and have of- 
ten contributed much assistance to the useful arts of common 
life. We profess to be of the daily increasing number of those 
who do not think very highly of Count Rumford’s talents as a 
philosopher ; and if our former prepossession required any con- 


* Mr. Davies may find a curious instance of the singular aptitude of 
this radical to express bulkiness, in the Measure for Measure of Shake- 
speare, Act. IT. Scene IV. 
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firmation (which it certainly did not), he has taken very great 
pains, in the elaborate performance now before us, to supply a 
variety of new proofs. This inquiry deserves our serious atten- 
tion in many points of view: The exact coincidence of the only 
valuable ai original matter which it contains, with the late curious 
and ianipnecel experiments of Mr. Leslie, throws a suspicion 
upon one or ether of these authors, which the public have a right 
to see removed. 

The merits of Count Rumford, too, have been so much a 
theme of conversation, and have had such an active influence in 
the fashionable world of science, that it is proper his pretensions 
should at length be sifted. But, above all, a paper filled with 
theoretical matter, abounding in pulses, vibrations, internal mo- 
tions, and ethereal fluids, deserves to be exposed; the more, be- 
cause these chimeras are mingled with a portion of induction, 
and have received an ill-deserved honour of a place in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions. We shall, therefore, enter pretty fully 
into the subject of this inquiry, and are not without hopes that 
both Count Rumford and the public may be benefited by the dis- 
cussion. 

We shall consider this paper under its two obvious divisions— 
the original experiments which it contains, and the theories in 
which these are involved. 

I. It is by no means our intention to argue against the origin- 
ality of Count Rumford, or of Mr. Leslie, from the circumstance of 
their coincidence in some minute particulars. Each of these 
writers begins with stating the necessity of previously describing 
his apparatus ; and not only do the chief parts of the machinery 
tally, but we find them both hitting, at the outset, on the same im- 
portant experiment, and then describing the effects of this occur- 
rence in opening a wide field of new research, and the eagerness 
with which they entered this field. Such particulars, we are sen- 
sible, may constitute merely an accidental coincidence ; and had 
the similarity of the two inquiries gone no farther, we certainly 
should not have made the remark. But if we were to state the 
opinion with which a review of the whole work has impressed us, 
we should say that Count Rumford had borrowed Mr. Leslie’s 
leading discovery, without completely understanding its nature 
and extent; that he had pursued it imperfectly, and so mixed it 
up with error and fanciful theory, as to disfigure it, and almost 
prevent one from recognizing the property. The same inference 
will probably occur to such of our readers as attend to the follow- 
ing details; and we hope to make it still more obvious in our 
review of Mr. Leslie’s work. : 

The apparatus at first employed by Count Rumford, consisted 
of several very delicate and accurate mercurial thermometers, 
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with long cylindrical bulbs, inserted in cylinders of steel or brass, 
to the whole extent of the bulb. These cylinders were filled with 
hot water, and coated on the outside with various thin substances. 
The cooling of the water was observed by the sinking of the 
mercury, and noted down at different times. The call of the 
cylinders were sometimes defended by various bad conductors of 
heat, as eider-down, varnish, &c.; and first, it was ascertained by 
various trials, that the descent of the thermometer through any 
given small number of degrees, was performed in equal times, at 
all heights and all temperatures of the atmosphere, provided the 
heights were equally shore the temperature of the atmosphere. 
The interval he generally chose, was that between the fiftieth and 
the fortieth of Fahrenheit above the temperature of the atmos- 
phere. Although he generally was able to note the descent at 
small intervals, yet, for the sake of continuity, our author ob- 
serves that he ‘ endeavoured to investigate the law of the cooling 
ef hot bodies in a cold fluid medium,’ and ‘found reason to con- 
clude that a logarithmic will have its ordinates proportional to the 
degrees of the thermometer, the abscissa being jtaken propor- 
tional to the times.’ He had, indeed, good reason to draw this 
conclusion; for Sir Isaac Newton and Brook Taylor, luckily for 
Count Rumford, long ago investigated this very law, and recorded 
the result in the earlier numbers of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, where our author probably found it, and thus may be said 
to have discovered it. ‘This, however, was the general rationale 
of the experiments first performed: we proceed to the results of 
the trials themselves. 

One of the cylinders, prepared and filled as above, being 
coated with thin Trish linen, and the other exposed to the air, 
bright and polished, without any coating, the times of cooling 
were repeatedly noted. The covered vessel cooled from 94° to 
34° in 363 minutes—the uncovered in 55 minutes. Both hav- 
ing at least cooled nearly to the heat of the atmosphere, they 
were removed into a warmer room, and the covered instrument 
received heat considerably faster than the nakedone. In case 
the linen might produce this effect by preventing the adhesion 
of the airto the vessel, the experiment was repeated with coat- 
ings of glue and of spirit varnish, with the same results; only, 
that beyond a certain number of coatings the passage of heat 
was not accelerated. For the coating of varnish, black and white 
size paint were substituted, and then the tarnish of a candle- 
flame, with the same effect. Our author computes, by an easy 
calculation, the quantity of heat which passes through the sides 
of the instrument, that is, through the parts compared together ; 
and, reducing the whole of the results to one standard, it ap- 
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pears that the velocity with which the heat passed through the 
polished surface, is to the velocity with which it passed through 
the same surface covered with four coats of spirit varnish, as 
4,566 to 10,000, (for this is evidently the proportion, though 
our author reverses it by mistake in p. 101); and that the velo- 
city of its passage through the plain metal is to the velocity of 
its passage through the metal tarnished with smoke, as 5,654 to 
10,000. ‘The coating of smoke which produces so great a dif- 
ference cannot possibly be more than zyoe of an inch in thick- 
ness. 

Now, we are forcibly struck, we acknowledge, with the exaet 
coincidence between all these curious experiments, and those of 
Mr. Leslie, as detailed in the sixteenth chapter of his Inquiry 
into the Nature and Propagation of Heat. The same series of 
observations upon the cooling of hot water through plain and 
coated vessels—the same sort of calculations, though certainly 
much better instituted—the same observation of an uniform in- 
crease of cooling or heating, by coats of isinglass and lampblack, 
form the prominent features of both inductions. Mr. Leslie’s 
experiments, however, are more various and masterly ; his ma- 
thematical illustrations and proofs are much more skilful ; and, 
though we are not prepared, in this place, to examine the truth 
of his remote theoretical deductions, we are satisfied with the 
accuracy of his intermediate results, which far exceed those of 
Count Rumford in their number and generality. The next part 
of the inquiry now before us, is, however, still more striking, from 
its coincidence with Mr. Leslie, to whom the author has not 
been able to conceal his obligations, although he has certainly 
abstained from acknowledging them. 

He commences his next course of experiments with stating, 
that he found it necessary 

—‘to contrive an instrument for measuring or rather for discovering 
those very small changes of temperature in bodies, which are occasioned 
by the radiations of other neighbouring bodies which happen to be at a 
higher or at a lower temperature. p. 101. 


This, too, is the precise object of Mr. Leslie’s differential ther- 
mometer ; and, how far the same end has been obtained by simi- 
lar means in the two cases, let the following most singular pas- 
sage determine. 


‘This instrument’ (says Count Rumford) which I shall take the li 
berty to call a thermoscope, is very simple in its construction. Like the 
hygrometer of Mr. Leslie, (as he has chosen to call his instrument) it is 
composed of two glass balls, attached to the two ends of a bent glass 
tube ; but the balls, instead of being near together, are placed at a 
considerable distance from each other; and the tube which connects 
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them, instead of being bent in its middle, and its two extremities turn- 
ed upwards, is quite straight in the middle; and, its two extremities, 
to which its two balls are attached, are turned perpendicularly upwards 
so as to form each a right angle with the middle part of the tube, which 
remains in a horizontal position.’ 

‘At one of the elbows of this tube’ (continues our author) ‘there 
is inserted a short tube of nearly the same diameter, by means of which 
avery small quantity of spirit of wine, tinged of a red colour, is in- 
troduced into the instrument; and after this is done, the end of this 
short tube (which is only about an inch long) is sealed hermetically ; 
and all communication is cut off between the air in the balls of the ip- 
strument and in its tube, and the external air of the atmosphere.’ 

He then goes on to explain the application of this instrument, 
by passing a portion of the liquid into the horizontal tube, and 
allowing it to remain at the middle joint, in which position it 
must continue, while the temperature of the air in the balls, 
and consequently their elasticity, is equal. But if bodies radiat- 
ing unequal degrees of heat be exposed to the balls, or if one 
ball be exposed to a hot body, and the other defended from it, 
then the liquor will recede from the ball exposed to the greatest 
elevation of temperature ; and if a cold body be applied to one 
ball, the other being defended from its influence, the meee will 
move towards this ball, so exposed. ll this he illustrates 
by a figure, and by various explanations. We have described it 
sufficiently, to prove that the thermoscope is exactly Mr. Leslie’s 
elegant instrument, denominated by him, not a hygrometer, as 
Count Rumford is pleased to say, but a differential thermometer. 
According to the Count’s own statement, he borrows the whole 
idea from that gentleman; yet, with an ardour for discoveries 
not quite scientific, he talks of it as his own contrivance, and, 
with his accustomed love of nomenclature, he gives it a new 
appellation. The changes which he makes upon the structure, 
are utterly unconnected with the theory of the instrument; but 
it must be remarked that they impede the performance of the 
experiment. The figure of the tube is both incommodious, and 
less adapted to the easy passage of the fluids; while the mode of 
introducing the liquid by a separate tube is extremely clumsy, 
and in every way worse contrived than Mr. Leslie’s method. 
‘The use and operation, as well as the whole that is worth any 
thing in the Count’s thermoscope, is precisely Mr. Leslie’s, to 
which he thinks fit to say, he has invented one ‘like’ Indeed, 
Mr. Leslie had published a description of his beautiful contri- 
vance in several parts of Nicolson’s Journal for the year 1800; 
and every chemist was acquainted both with that general form 
of the instrument, and with its application to the purposes of a 
photometer, long before the year 1803, when Count Rumford’s 
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experiments were made. As to what regards Mr. Leslie’s pecu- 
liar claims to priority, it is sufficient to remark, in justice to him, 
that the whole of his book was printed before the Count’s paper 
was communicated to the Royal Society ; that the experiments 
were performed in 1801, whereas the Count only began to ope- 
rate in 1803; and that, in 1802, Mr. Leslie’s first chapters were 
all printed off. These circumstances, which are partly stated in 
the preface, before the present part of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions appeared, and partly appear from comparing the dates 
of the two works, throw the whole suspicion, in our mind, 
upon Count Rumford, and render it incumbent on Mr. Les- 
lie only to bring forward such facts as he may be in posses- 
sion of, to show how the knowledge of his experiments may 
have got abroad and reached Count Rumford while his work 
was preparing for publication. We shall dismiss this part of the 
subject with expressing our high admiration of that very impor- 
tant and elegant modification of the air-thermometer which Mr. 
Leslie, not Count Rumford, has happily contrived ; an improve- 
ment calculated to introduce as much accuracy, and to open as 
wide a field of discovery in the science of heat, as the combina- 
tion of glasses did in the sciences of astronomy and optics. By it, 
we are enabled to weigh, with the utmost nicety, all proportions 
of caloric, and to estimate, as correctly as by a delicate ial 
every variation of temperature. In reviewing the application of 
this happy invention to the purposes of investigation, as detailed 
by the discoverer himself, we shall have an opportunity of doing 
justice to its merits. At present we hasten to sketch the uses 
which the borrower of the idea has made of it, and in which 
we shall again be satisfied how unwilling he has been to deviate 
from his original. 

The mode in which Count Rumford operated with what he 
calls his thermoscope, was by exposing it to brass cylinders like 
those formerly described, but fixed horizontally so as to present 
their circular end to the ball of the instrument. After ascertain- 
ing the exactness of the instrument, by finding that the liquor 
remained stationary when two cylinders uncoated and filled with 
the same hot water were placed at equal distances from the balls, 
but that a slight variation in the temperature or distance of either 
cylinder caused the liquor in the tube to move, our author pro- 
ceeded to verify by this delicate test his former experiments on 
slow cooling. He found that the circular end of one cylinder be- 
ing coated with candle smoke, while the other remained clear; 
the bubble instantly receded from the ball exposed to the former, 
and did not regain its equilibrium until that cylinder had been re- 
moved to four times the distance of the other. He also found 
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that linen, glue, spirit-varnish and paint, produced the same ef- 
fects in the experiments of the thermoscope as they had formerly 
done in those of the mercurial thermometer. He then repeated 
his former experiments of slow cooling with vessels of lead and 
tinned iron, and with the brass cylinders coated with gold and 
silver leaf. ‘The results entitled him to believe that no difference 
whatever was produced by any change of the metal containing the 
radiating body. Our author now resumed his trials with the 
thermoscope, and, substituting a cold for a hot body in the cylin- 
der, found that the liquor in the tube was attracted towards 
the bulb which was near the cold cylinder, in proportion to its 
degree of cold and to its proximity to the bulb; and that if two 
cylinders equally cold, but one coated with candle smoke, were 
presented to the balls, at equal distances, the liquor moved to- 
wards the blackened cylinder. One of the cylinders being coated 
with animal membrane was found to radiate both heat and cold 
(according to our author’s theory of frigorific radiation) five times 
more copiously than the naked cylinder. He also found that if 
one ball remains at its natural temperature, while to the other 
there are presented on opposite sides two bodies, the one as much 
above that temperature as the other is below it, no change what- 
ever takes place in the position of the liquid. The same result 
follows from varying this experiment by coating both the cylin- 
ders with candle-smoke. Previous to some ingenious speculations 
on the practical application of the foregoing facts, we are pre- 
sented with an experiment to prove that both calorific and frigo- 
rific radiation is much more copious from animal membrane of a 
black colour, than of any other hue. As a specimen of the av- 
thor’s ingenuity in applying his facts, we shall extract the follow- 
ing passage. 

‘ It is evident, that the greater the power is which an animal posses- 
ses of throwing off heat from the surface of his body, independently of 
that which the surrounding air takes off, the less will his temperature 
be affected by the occasional changes of temperature which take place 
in the air, and the less will he be oppressed by the intense heats of hot 
climates. 

‘It is well known that negroes and people of colour support the heats 
of tropical climates much better than white people. Is it not proba- 
ble that their colour may enable them to throw off calorific rays with 
great facility and in great abundance, and that itis to this circumstance 
they owe the advantage they possess over white people in supporting 
heat? And even should it be true, that bodies are cooled, not in con- 
sequence of the rays they emit, but by the action of those frigorific 
rays they receive from other colder bodies (which I must suspect to be 
the case), yet as it has been found by experiment, that those bodies 
which emit calorific rays in the greatest abundance are also most affect- 
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ed by the frigorific rays of colder bodies, it is evident that, in a very 
hot country, where the air and all other surrounding bodies are but 
very little colder than the surface of the skin, those who by their colour 
are prepared and disposed to be cooled with the greatest facility, will be 
the least likely to be oppressed by the accumulation of the heat gene- 
rated in them by respiration, or of that excited by the sun’s rays.’ 
p- 129. 

We have here announced to us, not merely the existence, but 
the operation of cold, and, it would appear, the banishment of 
heat. But the passage is full of contradictions. For, do not all 
the experiments formerly analysed prove that the existence of 
heat and cold is uniformly correlative—that the quantity of the 
one is inversely as the quantity of the other—and that when a 
eertain portion of heat has radiated from a body, it ceases to 
give out any more? Butcan it be made to consist with all this, 
that bodies can only be cooled by absorbing cold, and, conse- 

uently, that they can only be heated by absorbing heat? If 
tens two substances have each a real and separate existence, 
how should it happen that equal quantities of them, when mixed, 
exactly go for nothing, instead of forming a third body com- 
pounded of the other two? Besides, let it be remembered, that 
we have the very same evidence to prove the radiation of heat 
from the thermoscope to the cold body, that we have to prove 
the radiation of heat from the hot body to the thermoscope. 
Consequently, when the negro’s skin is exposed to the atmos- 

here of tropical climates, its colour and consistency operates in 
alien or in aoe him more rapidly than a white man, pre- 
cisely as the atmosphere is hotter or colder than his body. If the 
air is cold, then he is cooler than other men; but if, which is 
the case to be explained, the air is hot, then he is much hotter 
than other men. It is in vain to say that he radiates heat, and 
receives cold more abundantly. The experiments of the ther- 
ee prove, that as long ashe is at all cooler than the cli- 
mate, he must be receiving heat more copiously than a white 
man ; and if he has any frigorific particles to radiate (as he must, 
according to Count Rumford’s theory coupled with his facts) 
when the air is hotter, he gives out these much more copiously 
than a white man. 

The ingenuity of the following passage is rather pleasing, 
though it 1s liable to some of the foregoing objections. 

‘ Several of the savage tribes which inhabit very cold countries be- 
smear their skins with oil; which gives them a shining appearance. 
The rays of light are reflected copiously from the surface of their bo- 
dies. May not the frigorific rays which arrive at the surface of their 


skin, be also reflected by the highly polished surface of the oil with 
which it is covered.’ 
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‘If that should be the case, instead of despising these poor creatures 
for their attachment to a useless and loathsome habit, we should be dis- 
posed to admire their ingenuity, or rather to admire and adore the 
goodness of their invisible Guardian and Instructor, who teaches them 
to like and to practice what he knows to be useful to them. 

‘The Hottentots besmear themselves, and cover their bodies in a 
manner still more disgusting. ‘They think themselves fine when they 
are besmeared and dressed out according to the loathsome custom of 
their country. But who knows whether they may not in fact be more 
comfortable, and better able to support the excessive heats to which 
they are exposed ? From several experiments which I made with a view 
to elucidate this point, (of which an account will be given to this Soci- 
ety at some future period), I have been induced to conclude, that the 
Hottentots derive advantages from that practice exactly similar to those 
which negroes derive from their black colour. 

‘It cannot surely be supposed that I could ever think of recom- 
mending seriously to polished nations the filthy practices of these sava- 
ges. This is very far indeed from being my intention: For I have 
ever considered cleanliness as being so indispensably necessary to com- 
fort and happiness, that we can have no real enjoyment without it: 
But still I think, that a knowledge of the physical advantages which 
those savages derive from such practices, may enable us to acquire the 
same advantages by employing more elegant means. A knowledge of 
the manner in which heat and cold are excited, would enable us to 
take measures for these important purposes with perfect certainty: In 
the mean time, we may derive much useful information by a careful 
examination of the phenomena which occasionally fall under our ob- 
servation. 

‘If it be true, that the black colour of a negro, by rendering him 
more sensible to the few frigorific rays which are to be found in a very 
hot country, enables him to support the great heats of the tropical 
climates without inconvenience, it might be asked, how it happens that 
he is able to support, naked, the direct rays of a burning sun ? 

‘Those who have seen negroes exposed naked to the sun’s rays in 
hot countries, must have observed that their skins in that situation are 
always very shining. An oil exudes from their skin, which gives it that 
shining appearance ; and the polished surface of that oil reflects the sun’s 
calorific rays. 

‘If the heat be very intense, sweat makes its appearance at the sur- 
face of the skin. This watery fluid not only reflects very powerfully 
the calorific rays from the sun, which fall on its polished surface, but 
also by its evaporation generates cold. 

‘ When the sun is gone down, the sweat disappears; the oil at the 
surface of the skin retires inwards; and the skin is left in a state very 
favourable to the admission of those feeble frigorific rays which arrive 
from the neighbouring objects.’ p. 132. 


It is scarcely necessary to remark how completely all this ex- 
planation is at variance with the speculative observations last 
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quoted. There we are taught to consider cooling as the effect 
only of absorbing frigorific particles ; now, the exclusion of heat 
is the cause of comfort to the negro. Formerly, we were told, 
that he only benefited from his colour by absorbing an extraor- 
dinary portion of cold; now, he is provided with a coat of 
grease, which must exclude both heat and cold. These fanciful 
remarks are followed by some experiments to prove that the 
cooling of hot bodies depends on the absorption of frigorific rays, 
They are inconclusive ; because they either prove that the cool- 
ing body absorbs heat, or that the cooled body absorbs cold; 
and in every instance the effects are exactly proportional, and 
the terms of the explanation convertible. The author is re- 
duced, at every step, to this dilemma; either cold exists without 
heat, which must follow if you maintain that bodies are cooled 
only by receiving cold, and that they are heated only by giving 
out cold; or heat can never be emitted without an equal absorp- 
tion of cold, nor cold emitted without an equal absorption of 
heat. If you chuse the latter position, what sort of separately 
existing bodies must those be which are so mutually dependent 
on each other? If you take the former, are there not at least as 
many proofs adducible’of the existence of heat, as of the exist- 
ence of cold? 

Before leaving the experimental branch of this subject, we 


shall notice the most original of all Count Rumford’s pe 


—those which he made to prove the great effect of polished 
surfaces in reflecting heat. They do not indeed demonstrate any 
new proposition, but there is somewhat in the results of them, 
and in his way of stating others, which cannot fail to surprize us. 
A drop of water rolls about on a red-hot iron without evapora- 
tion, because its surface becomes so highly polished as to reflect 
all the heat. If the heat be less, the water penetrates the pores 
of the oxidated iron, and, losing its polish, is evaporated. If the 
metal be less oxidable, the water remains unevaporated even at 
a low temperature. If the inside of a silver spoon be covered 
with candle smoke, and a drop of water be put into it, you may 
hold the spoon over a lamp until it becomes violently heated, 
without affecting the water, which is scarcely warmed by the 
heat: at last, the soot adhering to the drop, facilitates the trans- 
mission of heat, and the water gradually evaporates. A drop 
may, in like manner, be introduced into the centre of a lamp 
flame, without being affected, until it receives heat by the con- 
ducting power of the body which holds it. This last experiment, 
by the way, appears to be explicable on the commonly received 
doctrine, that the centre of a flame, having no access to oxyge- 
nous gas, is not in a state of combustion at all, while the surface 
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of the vapour, being exposed to the action of the air, is burning 
rapidly. 

II. We shall now enter more fully into some of the general 
inferences deduced by Count Rumford from the foregoing expe- 
riments. We have already hinted at several objections to one of 
his theories ; we shall presently find, however, that the work teems 
with many absurdities still more glaring. 

In expounding his peculiar theory of heat, our author begins 
by remarking, that there is no such thing as rest in the universe— 
that all the bodies of which we have any knowledge are in a 
state of motion—and that probably the particles of those bodies 
are also moving among themselves. He then supposes the case 
of a perfectly elastic bell being struck while surrounded by other 
elastic bodies in an elastic medium, and conceives that if the vi- 
brations of the bell were more rapid than those of the other 
bodies, an equilibrium would take place ; that if all the bodies 
were in equal vibration, no effect would be produced by their 
mutual actions; and that if the bell’s vibrations were slower, 
they would gradually be increased. This, he thinks, is a. case 
exactly similar to that of calorific and frigorific radiation; and 
as we, on the other hand, are convinced that a better exposition 
of his doctrine of vibrations could not be imagined, than the one 
presented by pursuing this illustration, and comparing it with 
our author’s inference, we shall give his application in his own 
words, 

‘The rapid undulations occasioned in the surrounding ethereal fluid 
by the swift vibrations of the hot body, will act as calorific rays on the 
neighbouring colder solid bodies ; and the slower undulations occasioned 
by the vibrations of those colder bodies will act as frigorific rays on the 
hot body ; and these reciprocal actions will continue, but with decreas- 
ing intensity, till the hot body and those colder bodies which surround 
it shall, in consequence of these actions, have become of the same tem- 
perature, or until their vibrations have become isochronous. 

‘ According to this hypothesis,’ he adds, ‘cold can with no more pro- 
priety be considered as the absence of heat, than a low or a grave sound 
can be considered as the absence of a higher or more acute note ; and 
the admission of rays which generate cold, involves no absurdity, and 
creates no confusion of ideas.’ p, 157. 

Nothing, in our apprehension, could have more demonstrative- 
ly shown the fallacy of the author’s whole theory than this il- 
lustration and application. If frigorific rays are to be considered 
as existing substances, of a nature essentially different from calo- 
rific rays, what can be less applicable than the case of vibrations 
differing from other vibrations only in degree of strength? A 
frigorific ray can never, according to Count Rumford’s theory, 
produce any of the effects of a calorific ray, modify either as 
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you please. But a slow undulation resembles a quick one in every 
particular, and produces all the same effects in a smaller degree, 
A frigorific ray can never become calorific by any change: A slow 
anduistion becomes a quick one by the easiest transition imagin- 
able. If words have any meaning, it is impossible to draw the 
line between quick and slow men = ec for these terms are 
merely expressions of a mutual relation. But surely nothing can 
be more definite than the boundary between positive heat and 
positive cold, according to our author’s doctrine. Suppose a 
quickly a body is brought into the neighbourhood of a 

uiescent one, the vibrations of the former will be diminished. 
If it be brought into the neighbourhood of a body vibrating slower 
than itself, its vibrations will still be diminished, but not so much 
as if the second body had no motion at all. But will a hot body 
be more cooled by the neighbourhood of a body radiating nei- 
ther heat nor cold, than by the neighbourhood of one radiating 
cold? The proposition is a contradiction in terms. 

It also deserves to be considered how Count. Rumford intro- 
duces an ethereal fluid into his theory, silently, and without giving 
his readers any warning of such a postulate. If is true that, with- 
out it, he cannot proceed a step; yét surely so extravagant a de- 
mand should have been explicitly stated, instead of being tacitly 
assumed. But it appears to us, that the ether never was intro- 
duced with less felicity. When the existence of certain sub- 


stances has been admitted ; when, for omer, Sir Isaac Newton 


proceeded upon the position that the rays of light are solid parti- 
cles of matter, acting on and affected by other parts of matter (a 
position which he had himself confirmed by his discoveries), it 
was then sufficiently consistent to consider how such material par- 
ticles would affect, er be affected by, a surrounding medium like 
the subtle ether, supposing such a fluid to exist. But, in the 
present case, the whole question relates to existence ; the matter in 
dispute is the reality of heat or of cold, or of both, or of neither. 
To settle this point, our author fancies an ether; he introduces a 
nonentity as a step in his ee upon the existence of other 
bodies. We are discussing the subject, whether caloric is a sub- 
stance? Count Rumford tells us he can settle that question ; and 
he begins his decision by saying, ‘ for the ether. What ether? 
He cannottell. But suppose an ether.—Why not suppose a ca- 
loric—the point at issue? and then we are at least spared the la- 
bour of all his prolix and useless argumentation. 

Let us, however, admit this important preliminary, and see 
whether the clumsy theory has even the paltry merit of explain- 
ing the phenomena: On the contrary, it is hardly reconcileable 
to a single fact. We shall only take a few specimens of its pow- 
ers in this way. 
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If heat consists in the internal motions of the particles of bo- 
dies, the question immediately occurs, how do bodies, by any mo- 
difications of such motions, change their state from solidity to fluid- 
ity? and how does the idea of motion accommodate itself to the 
fact of heat being absorbed in fusion, afterwards to be given out 
again upon the ae resuming the solid form. Count Rumford 
explains this in the following strange manner. We chuse to quote 
his own words, lest our readers should be disposed to disbelieve 
any abridgement which imputed such opinions to an author of 
his note. 

‘ Whatever may be the figures of the orbits which the particles of 2 
liquid describe, the mean distanees of these particles from each other 
remain the same as when they constituted a solid, as appears by the small 
change of specific gravity which takes place when a solid is melted and 
becomes a liquid; and, on a supposition that their motions are regulated 
by the same laws which regulate the solar system, it is evident that the 
additional motion they must necessarily acquire, in order to their taking 
the fluid form, cannot be lost, but must continue to reside in the liquid, 
and must again make its appearance when the liquid changes its form 
and becomes a solid. 

‘It is well known,’ he continues, ‘ that a certain quantity of heat is 
requisite to melt a solid; which quantity disappears or remains latent in 
the liquid produced by that process; and that the same quantity of 
heat reappears when this fluid is congealed and becomes a solid body.’ 
p- 160. 

A certain quantity of motion absorbed, remaining latent, and 
then after an interval reappearing! What is absorbed, or latent, or 
quiescent motion? Is it notrest? and what power can put particles 
into an intermitting motion, that is, a motion to be suspended, and 
then to be revived again, without any new impulse ? Have we not 
here only a choice of impossibilities and contradictions—either 
that motion is something which may be concealed and then deve- 
loped, i. e. may remain at rest—or that, after being annihilated, it 
may be regenerated, without any new impulse, 7. e. may be produ- 
ced anew without acause? Indeed, the confusion of ideas which 
pervades the whole of this explanation, is not only like, it is ex- 
actly the same, with that which Swift has ridiculed in his picture of 
the Laputan projector, who wasted his life in extracting sun-beams 
from cucumbers, in order to preserve the rays for use during win- 
ter; and with astill more palpable absurdity that has become mat- 
ter of common ridicule, the cold which froze up men’s words, until, 
at the approach of spring, the speeches made during winter began 
to thaw of themselves. 

But it is not only in the more abstruse parts of the theory of 
heat that Count Rumford’s explanation so miserably fails,—it is 
equally inadequate to account for the most. ordinary appearances, 
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although, here, its discrepancy with the facts may not at first sight 
appear so palpable. Let us see howit is reconciled with the ex- 
pansive power of caloric. 

So long, according to our author, as the internal and incessant 
motions among the particles of bodies remain the same, no sen- 
sible alteration can take place in their qualities or appearance. 
But when the radiations of hotter bodies, that is, the impulses of 
particles moving more rapidly, communicate to the former sub- 
stances a greater degree of internal motion, their particles must 
vibrate more rapidly; the arches of their undulations must be 
elongated, and the visible magnitude of the whole masses increas- 
ed. In like manner, if the bodies are cooled, that is, if their mo- 
tions are diminished, the undulations will be contracted, and the 
volume of the masses diminished. 

Now, surely, it seems obvious to answer, that if the increase of 
volume were produced entirely by an augmented vibration, it 
would be much easier than we actually find it, to prevent, by ex- 
ternal pressure, the expansion of a heated body. If the force 
were exerted not steadily in one direction, from, the centre to the 
surface of the body, but alternately and equally backwards and 
forwards, a very little compression would ‘suffice to stop this vi- 
bration. Besides, the appearance of a body vibrating in this 
manner, however rapidly, would certainly be very different from 
that of a body gradually and steadily expanded in all its dimen- 
sions by heat. But two considerations are of themselves quite 
sufficient to overthrow the whole of this reasoning. 

In the first place, it is admitted that heat expands bodies equally 
in» directions. But vibratory motions can take place only in 
the directions determined by the initial impulses; the wave must 
always be in the plane of the line in which the first stroke is com- 
municated to the undulating body. According, therefore, as heat 
is radiated in one line or another, we might expect to see the 
dimensions of the heated body expanded in one direction or an- 
other. It would always be possible, too, by opposing opposite 
forces, to counteract the effects of those impulses ; that is to say, 
jt would be possible to stop the vibrations by opposite radiation, 
or to prevent the body from expanding by the application of more 
heat. We do not here stop to inquire how this theory may be ac- 
commodated to the anomalous effects of cold in expanding cer- 
tain bodies, as water and ice. 

Secondly, If we attend to the nature of elasticity, and the laws 
of percussion, we shall be completely satisfied that all this theory 
of motion is utterly unfounded; and the argument which we are 
now about to suggest, is submitted as one that must be decisive 
even with Count Rumford himself. Suppose a radiation to acce- 
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lerate the vibratory motion of a central particle, and of course 
to propagate its impulse through the line of successive particles, 
at the extremity of which this one first struck is situated ; let us 
consider what must necessarily take place. The whole row of 
particles are actuated by an impulse. But suppose, first, that 
only one impulse is communicated ; the particles being all elas- 
tic by the hypothesis, the motion visibly affects none but the last. 
If a number of ivory or glass balls are suspended by separate 
threads in a straight line, and apparently touching each other, 
and the ball at one end is made to vibrate against the one next 
in succession, the whole line will remain unmoved, except the 
ball at the other extremity, which will fly off with the wae im- 
pulse. This is a well known consequence of the common laws 
of percussion, and the experiment is perfectly familiar to every 
one. If, instead of one impulse, a constant succession of im- 
pulses be communicated to the first ball, or to each of the others; 
still the same consequence follows, only the last ball flies off with 
greater force, viz, with the accumulated force of all the impulses 
—while the other balls remain at rest as before. Precisely the 
same consequence must follow, if the number of the balls is in- 
definitely increased, their diameters diminished, and their neutral 
contact rendered more close. We have now exactly the line of 
particles first supposed in the heated body; and the radiation 
must produce the same effect, according to Count Rumford, as 
the percussion of the balls. Therefore, the whole particles, in- 
stead of vibrating, will remain at rest, and the last particle alone 
fly off. ‘This must happen in every row of particles in the be~ 
dy ; consequently, the application of heat, instead of expdd=: 
ing the dimensions of the body, will only cause its anterior Sur 
face to split and fly off in splinters, in a direction determined by 
the mode of applying the heat. If the heat is radiated from one 
side only, the opposite surface will fly off. If it is radiated from 
two contiguous sides, the extreme parts will fly off diagonally. 
If it is radiated from the centre, both surfaces will splinter; and 
if it is equally radiated from opposite sides, the whole body will 
be shaken, but no other change whatever will be produced. So 
consonant to fact is this theory of vibration and incessant motion ! 

We here take leave of Count Rumford’s speculations upon the 
nature of heat. After the ample discussion we have bestowed 
upon them, it would be very unnecessary to recapitulate the ma- 
nifold objections to which they are obviously liable. We shall, 
therefore, only. express an earnest wish that this ingenious and 
persevering observer would leave the amusement of framing hy- 
potheses to inferior men, who cannot substantially assist the pro- 
gress of inductive philosophy, and whose errors or fancies can 
have no detrimental consequences to science. That we do not 
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value, without some reason, Count Rumford’s talents as an ex- 
perimentalist, and as a reasoner on a confined scale, from the 
proximate doctrines of his experiments to the useful arts, may 
be gathered partly from the illustrations formerly quoted, and 
partly from the practical applications with which his paper con- 
cludes. ‘These are indeed, in this instance, the applications of 
discoveries not his own; but they shew as much useful ingenui- 
ty, as if he had himself contrived the instruments and perform- 
ed the fundamental experiments, of which we have been con- 
strained to deny him the merit. We shall now conclude with a 
short abstract of those practical remarks. 

The brighter the polish of vessels designed to keep meat, wa- 
ter, &c. hot, so much the better will they answer this purpose. 
On the other hand, vessels used for cooling hot bodies should be 
made rough, and covered with some paint or varnish. Vessels 
used for heating substances, should be kept bright on all sides, 
except that exposed to the fire, which should be coated with 
lamp-smoke or black. Wood is better than metal for cooling- 
vessels, as the flats in which brewers cool their wort; and thick 
wood is preferable to thin. Tubes used for heating rooms, by 
steam or hot aiy, should be painted or coated on the outside; but 
those which are employed for the purpose of conveying steam or 
hot air from place to place, should be kept polished, or wrapt up 
with warm covering. Thus, the cylinders and principal tubes of 
steam-engines should be well covered and coated with polished 
brass. Black fruit walls, though hotter in the day, are colder 
im the night than others. These vicissitudes may be less favou- 
able to trees than is generally supposed. Black clothes are in 
the same predicament; and in a cold climate no colour is more 
chilling. Clothes, whose surface is polished, are by much the 
coolest in summer, and warmest in winter. Fur garments should 
always be worn (jn winter) with the hair outwards. The change 
of colour in winter, from dark to white, of some delicate animals 
in cold climates, is extremely favourable to their warmth; and 
some animals inhabiting climates where they are exposed alter- 
nately to excessive cold and violent sunshine are always white. 
Our author concludes by stating as a query, whether the prac- 
tice, prevalent in hot climates, of sleeping on the roofs of houses, 
may not be advantageous, by exposing the body to those frigo- 
rific rays which he imagines are always arriving on the earth 
from every part of the heavens. 

Before concluding this article, we must be permitted to add to 
the censures already passed on Count Rumford’s paper, by one 
remark. We allude to the want of arrangement; the prolixity 
and repetition ; the perpetual digressions and deviations either 
into different topics, or into general observations, which form dis- 
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tinguishing features of our author’s style of writing. His general 
remarks, too, are far from being either original or important, 
and serve rather to diminish than to increase our respect for the 
author’s philosophical powers. Style and diction are, in matters 
of pure science, very subordinate considerations ; nor have we 
any criticism to make on the Count’s manner of expressing him- 
self. But we cannot dvoid observing, that he is rather too fond 
of self-gratulation ; of bestowing epithets upon himself and his 
experiments ; of indulging in well-turned compliments to his 
success and dexterity. ‘To find specimens of this strange prac- 
tice, it is only necessary to open his volume. He never mentions 
or refers to one of his experiments, without calling it most interest- 
wig or highly instructive—or singularly beautiful—or at once sim- 
ple and decisive. All his inquiries are ‘extremely important,’ or 
‘valuable and new,’ or ‘ striking and conclusive, or ‘ calculated to 
elucidate what was enveloped in obscurity.” We do not at all ex- 
aggerate, when we say, that this routine of complimentary vos 
thets is so unvaried, as to become a kind of ordinary nomencla- 
ture, and so indiscriminate as frequently to become somewhat lu- 
dicrous. ‘The simplest experiment or remark, when touched by 
the finger of Count Rumford, is covered with brilliancy, swell- 
ed into grandeur, and branched into fruitful consequences. In 
the present publication, the effect of such a style is heightened 
by the constant recurrence of the remarks formerly offered on the 
property of the discoveries. ‘The grave and repeated encomiums 
which he bestows on the instrument, which is nothing when call- 
ed an hygrometer, and used by the original Sveckor, Bek sudden- 
ly becomes every thing that is valuable and powerful, when de- 
nominated a thermoscope, and invented over again by Count 
Rumford—are rather too ridiculous not to discompose the gra- 
vity of a scientific inquiry. ‘The constant expression of surprize 
and self-satisfaction at the result of processes which others had 
previously contrived and performed, belongs to the same class of 
figures, which we heartily wish had not been so very ill-placed in 
this elaborate production. 


Arr. XII. An Account of a curious Phenomenon observed in the 
Glaciers of Chamouny ; together with some occasional Observa- 
tions concerning the Propagation of Heat in Fluids. By Ben- 
jamin Count of Rumford. V.P.R.&c. From Phil. Trans, 
Part I. for 1804. 


[* passing over the region of the Glaciers of Chamouny deno- 

minated Mer de Glace, Count Rumford and Mr. Pictet of 

Geneva observed a cylindrical pit, seven inches in diameter, and 
Dd2 
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four feet deep, in a vast mass of solid ice. The cavity was filled 
with water, its sides were polished, and its bottom was hemisphe- 
rical and definite. It was a little inclined to the plane of the ho- 
rizon; and the travellers learned from their guides that such 
pits are extremely common all over the lower parts of the Gla- 
ciers; that they are formed during summer, gradually increase 
during the summer months, and disappear in winter, the water 
being then frozen up. 

The explanation which Count Rumford suggests of this singu- 
lar appearance, is very ingenious, and proceeds upon his soln 
theory of the non-conducting nature of water. ‘The hot winds, 
he conceives, which pass continually over the surface of the ice 
during summer, communicate a certain degree of heat to the sur- 
face of the water in the pit. ‘The heated particles of the water, 
formerly ice cold, are increased in specific gravity, and descend 
through the colder particles of the column till they reach the bot- 
tom, where they melt the ice, and regain their former tempera- 
ture. A succession of descending particles is thus maintained, 
and heat is conveyed from the surface to the bottom of the pit, 
without heating either the sides or the column of water. 

Now, to this ingenious explanation, a variety of objections oc- 
cur, in our apprehension altogether insuperable. 

In the first place, no account whatever is given, or pretended 
to be given, of the circular form and inclined direction of the 

its. We are left to guess how, in the whole Mer de Glace, a’ 
few insulated spots alone should be thus singularly affected by 
the hot winds, while all the rest of the ice remains unmelted; 
why these spots should be of a circular form ; and why, instead 
of the pits being vertical, as they undoubtedly ought to be ac- 
cording to Count Rumford’s explanation, by the descent of heavy 
particles, they are actually inclined at a considerable angle to the 
plane of the horizon. 

Next, it must be observed, that qur author, partly to get rid of 
the former objection, and partly for another reason, supposes the 
pit to be already formed and filled with water to a certain depth, 
before his explanation commences. He then shows how the 
heated particles would sink and thaw the bottom, upon the sup- 
position, be it always remembered, that a particle of water can- 
not directly communicate heat to another particle; for it 1s 
reasoning in a circle, to assume the phenomenon in question as 
a new proof of the theory here alluded to. But, to pass over 
this fallacy, and admitting that theory—if the commencement of 
the pit is considered, we cannot easily perceive how the sinking 
of the heated particles is to have a beginning. Suppose that, 
from any cause, a circular lamina of ice is melted—ait appears 
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inconceivable that the power of the hot wind over the ice-cold 
water, thus formed, should be greater than the power of all the 
mass of ice by which this setts film of freezing water is sur- 
rounded on every other side. But admitting that a sufficient 
quantity of water is formed, we do not see how it could melt the 
ice in a cylindrical tube. The lamina of heated water always 
descending from the surface, would melt the sides as well as the 
bottom of the pit; by degrees, the dimensions of the hole would 
enlarge on every hand into a conical form; and the descending 
film would be so spread when it reached the bottom, as not to have 
any effect whatever on the ice. 

Indeed, it is scarcely necessary to observe, that there is in this 
appearance a great deal of inexplicable matter, but not more than 
in a thousand others which pass daily before our eyes unheeded. 
The form of every crack and fissure in the earth, of every rocky 
fragment broken om a mountain, of every cloud in the heavens, 
a of every pool of water on the ground—all these a are as 
difficult to be accounted for as the water pits in the Mer de Glace, 
except only in the alleged resemblance of those pits to each other, 
of which Count Rumford has no knowledge from observation. 
We are in general satisfied with saying, ‘'Those things are acci- 
dental ;’ by which we mean, if our words have any signification, 
that we are ignorant of the causes which have seule and mo- 
dified them ; and that on a cursory inspection, we perceive so lit- 
tle analogy between such appearances and other facts already clas- 
sified, that we think them unworthy of farther examination. Un- 
less Count Rumford has some new and more solid explanation.to 
bestow on the phenomenon just now described, we must rank it 
in the same most numerous and mortifying collection of natural 
eccurrences. 

The remainder of this short paper is occupied with detached 
remarks on the objections which have been urged against his 
theory of the non-conducting power of fluids. The tone of these 
remarks strikes us as somewhat unbecoming. It is not very deco- 
rous in one who has advanced a doctrine which overthrows all 
former articles of belief upon the subject of heat, to betray marks 
of indignation and impatience at being answered by new and con- 
tradictory experiments; and to evince a sort of supercilious 
contempt for all who venture to maintain the old opinions. 
There is an aristocracy, as it were, in the Count’s manner of 
treating his adversaries, which we do not very well under- 
stand, and which is little suited to the republican constitution of 
the scientific world—the only region where we hope to see the 
column resist, for ages, all attempts at giving it a Corinthian 
capital. To justify this renee, we refer to the saucy defiance 
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in page 27th, where Count Rumford says, ‘I wish that gentlemen 
who refuse to assent to the opinions I have advanced respecti 
the causes of this curious phenomenon, would give a better expla- 
nation of it than that which I have ventured to offer. I could 
likewise wish that they would inform us how it happens,’ &. _ Is 
this the language of science, or of parliamentary disputation? 
What rule of philosophising has this author invented, which or- 
dains us to adopt the first explanation that may be offered, provi- 
ded no better happens to occur at the moment? Is it induction 
—is it philosophising—to presume that a position must be admit- 
ted, whatever objections are urged against it, merely because no 
other is offered? Let the Count recollect, that we are in nowise 
bound to receive his explanations, unless they stand the test of 
examination on their own merits; that a doctrine is only good 
because it is absolutely true, not because it is less erroneous than 
others; and that there is no demand in science for hypotheses, 
as there is for commodities in a market, where, of course, if what 
is good caunot be had, what can be had must be taken. We do 
not recollect that Sir Isaac Newton or Dr. Black ever defended 
their discoveries on such grounds. The language of these men 
was more tame and subdued. ‘They did not drill us into their 
doctrines by the word of command, or force their opinions upon 
us by big words and authoritative menaces. And, after all, there 
is somewhat in the example of those two men that will probably 
command as much respect as the imperious postulates of Count 
Rumford. 

Another rule of philosophising is equally peculiar to the prac- 
tice of this author. It happens that some ingenious men, par- 
ticularly Dr. Thomson of Edinburgh, have called in question 
Count Rumford’s theory of ascending and descending currents. 
They have accounted for the phenomena which, according to 
them, misled the Count, by showing that the same appearances 
are the result of perfectly distinct causes. Now, to all their 
experiments and reasonings, this philosopher is pleased to make 
answer, not by opposite experiments and arguments, but by an 
appeal to his own authority, delivered in a tone absolutely in- 
supportable in a scientific controversy—‘ I am sorry,’ says he, 
‘ that so mean an opinion of my accuracy as an observer should 
have been entertained, as to imagine that I could have been so 
easily deceived.’ p. 28. After all this, (and this is all the kind 
of reply he deigns to make), it was really quite unnecessary for 
Count Rumford to apologise, as he does in p. 29, for having 
entered into a controversy, and to promise that he will always 
abstain from literary disputes for the future. In the concluding 
sentence we meet with the same supercilious—we had almost 
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said, insufferable style of indignant talking. ‘I am responsible to 
the public for the accuracy of the accounts which I have published 
of my experiments; but it cannot reasonably be expected that I 
should answer all the objections that may be made to the conclu- 
sions which I have drawn from them. It will, however,’ he adds, 
‘ at all times afford me real satisfaction to see my opinions exa- 
mined, and my mistakes corrected ; for my first and most earnest 
wish is, to contribute to the advancement of useful knowledge.’ 
We have addressed our remarks to Count Rumford, as the author 
of the latter part of this passage, rather than of the former, and 
have shaped our examination of his positions to meet the spirit 
of condescension which seems for a moment to have directed him 
in this sentence. We trust that our endeavours have not been 
thrown away, and entertain some hopes that the labour we have 
bestowed upon the correction of his errors, particularly in the 
pene article, will afford him something of the same satisfac- 
tion which, we doubt not, will be felt by all the friends of science 
at the detection of his plagiarism. 


Arr. XIII. 4 Tour through the British West Indies, in the years 
1802 and 1803; giving a particular account of the Bahama h- 
lands. By D. MKinnen, Esquire. 8vo. pp. 280. London. 
White. 1804. 5 


s LTHOUGH no part of the globe peas a greater field of 


interesting observation than the West Indies, whether we 
regard the beautiful scenery of those tropical regions, or the pe- 
culiar political and moral circumstances of their inhabitants, or 
their high importance to the wealth and power of the mother 
country; yet it has happened that they have scarcely ever been 
visited by any of those communicative travellers whose pens have 
been exhausted in describing the familiar features of the Euro- 
pean world. In truth, a climate very unfavourable to European 
constitutions, and a state of society as little congenial to the habits 
of men accustomed to the more polite and secure intercourse of 
the old world, have conspired to render the southern colonies of 
America an ineligible residence, and converted them into a place 
of temporary resort for those adventurers alone whose wants can 
reconcile them to danger, and who delay not a moment longer 
than is necessary their return to the eastern hemisphere. A few 
persons engaged in pursuits of a more than ordinary affinity to 
speculative inquiries, have indeed presented us, from time to 
time, with their observations upon the physical and moral pecu- 
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liarities.of those splendid and interesting scenes: But their ac- 
counts have been deficient in the various attractions that render 
the information so fascinating which is communicated in the shape 
of narrative, and incorporated with personal anecdote. Hence it 
is, that, in the scarcity of West Indian travels, we are glad to fix 
even upon so meagre and unsatisfactory a tract as Sir William 
Young’s Tour through the Windward Islands ; and peruse, with 
an interest disproportioned to its merits, this solitary labourer in 
that rich and i Soret field, in spite of the more than suspicious 
fidelity of the narrative, where it touches upon controverted points 
of West Indian policy. For the same reason, we eagerly follow 
the author of the cok now before us in his more extensive wander- 
ings, and hasten to make our readers acquainted with what is to be 
found in a work so rare, as a Tour through the West Indies. Al- 
though we are far from praising it as a masterpiece, and have rea- 
son to wonder how so little novelty and interest could be infused 
into such a subject, we can promise those who may be inclined to 
accoinpany us, that their trouble will be rewarded both by amuse- 
ment and instruction. 

The tour of this gentleman was performed in the years 1802 
and 1803, and his route lay through Doth the Windward and Lee- 
ward Charibbees, the Great Antilles, and the Bahamas. He land- 
ed at Barbadoes, of which his account is very minute and particu- 
lar—proceeded, without stopping at the intermediate settlements, 
to Dominica, of which a short and general notice is given—and 
from thence continued his voyage to Antigua. In his account of 
this valuable little island, he introduces a discussion, whether the 
whole of the British windward colonies should not be incorporated 
in the same government, and joined, as the Leeward Charaibean 
part of the ie are, under one governor, council, and represent- 
ative assembly? ‘The reasons which he offers on the opposite 
sides of this question are so contradictory, the views are so narrow 
and il] defined, and the inferences so hesitating and obscure, that 
we are impressed with an unfavourable opinion of the author's 
skill in colonial affairs. His descriptions of West India scenery 
are generally lively, and we know them to be faithful. As a 
specimen, we may select the following sketch of the Antigua 
landscape. 

‘This valuable little island is, for the most part, encircled by a range 
of hills, which rise to a considerable height in the south and south- 
western quarters. The interior,with the exception of some spots of 
high stony ground and tracts of pasture, exhibits a level and well cul- 
tivated surface of rich cane land.—From a central height, turning to 
the east, and thence northerly to the town of St. Johns, the eye tra- 
verses a view of one of the fairest and best cultivated tracts of country 
in the Windward Islands. It is highly pleasing to a person who has 
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recently came from the woods and mountains of the more southern co- 
lonies, to behold so extensive a scene of cleared land. The whole of 
the interior, though divested for the most part of its native wood, is 
by no means under cultivation of the hoe: A considetable part of the 
island, where the soil is unfit for canes (which seem particularly to en- 
gage the attention of the planters in Antigua), is laid out in pastures, 
and covered with herds of cattle. Here and there I observed some 
small groves, consisting principally of white cedars ; and on the pasture 
grounds an abundance of the guava bushes, yielding that fruit from 
whence the excellent conserves of guava marmalade and jelly are made. 
Nothing appears more completely like a garden, than the sugar planta- 
tion under good cultivation ; and such is the prevailing scenery in the 
interior of this island where it is susceptible of tillage. The green 
fields of cane (which, when I saw them, in many places had shot up in- 
to feathery tops previous to their ripening) were intermixed with pro- 
vision grounds of yams and eddoes, or the dark and regular parterres of 
holed land prepared for the reception of the succeeding years’s plant- 
canes. A large windmill on each estate; the planter’s dwelling-house 
and sugar-works, with the negro huts, in their beautiful groves of oranges, 
plantains, and cocoa-nut trees, completed a landscape that continually 
recurred in passing over the island.’ p. 55-58, 


From Antigua, Mr. M‘Kinnen returned to Barbadoes for the 
benefit of the trade-wind, and went from thence to Jamaica. 
His account of this island is unpardonably scanty ; and we have 
particularly to blame a person, residing how short a time soever 
m that great settlement during so interesting a period, for not 
procuring some’ accurate information respecting the feelings ex- 
cited in all ranks and orders of the people by the events then 
consummating in St. Domingo. Not a word is to be found upon 
this subject in any part of the book: But our author agrees with 
all former writers on Colonial topics, in his account of the gene- 
ral uncomfortable character of the society even in that extensive 
settlement. 

The Bahama Islands were the next object of Mr. M‘Kinnen’s 
attention; and as his residence there was much longer, his ac- 
count of them is more copious, and we recommend it to the at- 
tention of our readers, as the only description of these interest- 
ing spots which has yet been given to the public. In the mean- 
time, we hasten to select a few particulars for their entertain- 
ment. 

The account of the wreckers is perhaps the most singular part 
of the whole narrative. ‘These persons derive their livelihood 
and distinguishing character from the very dangerous navigation 
of the Bahama Channel. The immense variety of banks, shal- 
lows, and unknown passages and coasts with which those islands 
{above seven hundred in number) are surrounded, render the 
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chance of shipwreck greater perhaps in this quarter than in any 
other part of the ocean. In order to save the crews and the 

roperty thus continually exposed to danger, the governor of the 
Bahamas licenses a number of very daring nautical adventurers, 
who constantly ply about those seas and channels, in order to 
obtain a certain salvage, which they are allowed on all goods 
which they save from shipwreck. Until the American rebellion 
drove thither a number of loyalists, the inhabitants of the Ba- 
hamas were all engaged either in fishing or in this desperate oc- 
cupation of wrecking, or in piracy. A race of men more hardy 
—more skilful in the management of small vessels, and more 
inured to all the dangers and vicissitudes of the sea-faring life, 
were never produced.—As a specimen of the kind of character 
and sentiments which these occupations formed, we may allude 
to a conversation related by our author in p. 139. He asked a 
wrecker what success they lately had? Pine reply was, that 
there had been above forty sail of wreckers lying along the Flo- 
rida coast for four months. Mr. M‘Kinnen observed, that they 
must have rendered great service to the crews wrecked on that 
dangerous passage. ‘The wrecker said, ‘ No—they generally went 
on in the mght.’ ‘ But could not you light up beacons on shore, 
or show your own lights?’ ‘ No, no,’ said he, laughing: ‘ we 
always put them out for a better chance.’ ‘ But it ait have 
been more humane.’ ‘I did not go there for humanity—I went 
racking.’ 

Our author also relates the following singular anecdote of one 
of these men, which we extract as a curious illustration of the 
power which a life of constant vicissitudes has to render any state 
comfortable. 

* A fisherman at anchor in a boat, while attentively employed in cast 
ing his nets at a small distance from the shore of an adjacent island, to 
wards the dusk of the evening, was surprised by a sudden gust of wind 
coming off the land. His boat, notwithstanding all his exertions, was 
soon driven from her mooring, and, drifting before the wind out of sight 
of land, was exposed to the swell of an increasing sea, which overtopped 
and threatened to overwhelm her every instant as it passed. The boat 
continued, however, to float till the night was somewhat advanced ; and, 
in the awful expectation of his fate, the fisherman, who now had scarce- 
ly any thoughts-of relief, heard the sound of breakers at a distance. 
This, which at another time would have excited the greatest alarm, af- 
forded him at that desperate crisis a ray of hope. Scarcely had he be- 
gun to distinguish their foam in the darkness of the night, when he found 
himself plunged into the midst of them, and his boat dashed upon the 
rocks on the eastern edge of the Great Bahama Bank. At a small dis- 
tance from these rocks lay a key or bank called Ragged Island ; and 
floating almost senseless on the water, he was flung upon this desolate 
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island. Though now preserved from the waves, there was neither 
water nor food to be found on the key, which produced only a few fruit- 
less shrubs. But as he had been accustomed to dive for conchs, which 
abound in many places on the coasts of the Bahamas, he swam to some 
distance from the shore, and fortunately, on searching the bottom, disco- 
vered a suflicient quantity of these shell-fish for his subsistence. For 
nearly six weeks he lived entirely on conchs, their liquor supplying the 
place of water. During that time, having erected a signal on shore, he 
observed several vessels pass without noticing it: But so well reconciled 
had this Crusoe become to his desert island, that he declared, when ta- 
ken off, had his wife been with him, he could have lived very happily 
there for life.’ p. 141-143. 


The account given by Mr. M‘Kinnen of John Teach, the fa- 
mous pirate, known in the Bahamas by the name of Black Beard, 
is extremely entertaining ; and shows, that at a period much more 
recent than the age of the Buccaneers, ‘the trade of depredation 
was carried on systematically, and to an enormous extent, in the 
Charaibean seas. ‘This freebooter lived in the reign of George 
the Second. 


‘This extraordinary man had united in his fortunes a desperate and 
formidable gang of pirates, styling himself their Commodore, and as- 
suming the authority of a legitimate chief. Undera wild fig-tree, the 
trunk of which still remains, and was shown to me in the eastern part 
of the town, he used to sit in council amongst his banditti, concerting 
or promulgating his plans, and exercising the authority of a magistrate. 
His piracies were often carried on near the English settlements on the 
coast of North America, where he met with extraordinary success, 
Perhaps in the history of human depravity, it would be difficult to se- 
lect actions more brutal and extravagant than Black Beard’s biographer 
has recorded of him. As the narrative to which I allude is generally 
credited, and bears strong internal evidence of truth, it may be amusing 
to mention a few particulars of a man who was for some time consider- 
ed as sovereign of this island. 

‘In person, as well as disposition, this desperado, who was a native 
of England, seems to have been qualified for the chief of a gang of 
thieves. The effect of his beard, which gave a natural ferocity to his 
countenance, he was always solicitous to heighten, by suffering it to 
grow to an immoderate length, and twisting it about in small tails like 
a Ramillies wig; whence he derived the name of Black Beard. His 
portrait in time of action is described as that of a complete fury ; with 
three brace of pistols in holsters slung over his shoulders like bandoliers, 
and lighted matches under his hat, sticking out over each of his ears. 
All authority as well as admiration amongst the pirates was conferred on 
those who, committing every outrage on humanity, displayed the great- 
est audacity and extravagance. Black Beard’s pretensions to an ele- 
vated rank in the estimation of his associates, may be conceived from the 
character of his jokes. Having often exhibited himsel” before them as a 
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demon, be determined once to show them a hell of his own creation. 
For this purpose, he collected a quantity of sulphur and combustible 
materials between the decks of his vessel ; when, kindling a flame and 
shutting down the hatches upon his crew, he involved himself with them 
literally in fire and brimstone. With oaths and frantic gestures, he 
then acted the part of the devil, as little affected by the smoke as if he 
had been born in the infernal regions ; till his companions, nearly suffo- 
cated and fainting, compelled him to release them. His convivial hu- 
mour was of asimilar cast. In one of his ecstacies, whilst heated with 
liquor and sitting in his cabin, he took a pistol in each hand; then, 
cocking them under the table, blew out the candles, and, crossing his 
hands, fired on each side at his companions :* One of them received 
a shot which maimed him for life. His gallantry also was of the same 
complexion as this vein of humour. He had fourteen wives, if they 
may be so called. But his conduct towards one of them appears to 
have been too unfeeling and unmanly to admit of description, 
p. 240-243. 

He was afterwards conquered, rather than apprehended, by an 
expedition fitted out for the purpose, after a most desperate re- 
sistance, in which he killed almost all the crews of the vessels 
sent against him; and he died, with most of his.own gang, in 
the battle. 

We now proceed to bring together, in one summary, the state- 
ments of Mr. M‘Kinnen which throw any light upon the great 

uestions of West Indian policy. In p. 90, he distinctly men- 
tions the increasing cultivation of coffee in Jamaica, since the 
misfortunes which have befallen the French colonies. Almost 
the whole of the mountainous districts of that island are well 
adapted for this culiure; and our author, by admitting that the 
spirit of West Indian speculation is dangerously ee in entering 
every new channel (insomuch that the growth of coffee has in- 
creased a fourth in one year), has granted, that as long as the 
slave-trade is permitted, an indefinite demand for new supplies 
will be kept up even in our oldest islands, although no new vent 
for capital should be opened by farther conquests. 

Nothing, however, is more immediately connected with the 
state of the slaves, than the non-residence of the proprietors. 
From not attending to this characteristic feature of West Indian 
society, the friends of the abolition have frequently lost some 
forcible points of attack ; and the planters have with some reason 
aisaealt that the argument from ill treatment, which should be 
chiefly levelled at the overseers and acting managers of estates,was 
pointed at themselves. In fact, the non-residence of the master, 


* One of the guests, who related this anecdote, perceiving what was 
likely to happen, adroitly took himself off. 
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who is principally, perhaps exclusively, interested in the good 
treatment of the stock, leaves the slave a prey to the caprice and 
mismanagement of the servant, who has only to return a due 
quantity of sugar, and draw his bills for the price of new ne- 
groes. Mr. M‘Kinnen mentions a circumstance strikingly illus- 
trative of the degree in which slaves must be at the merey of 
those most likely to maltreat them. In one of the richest dis- 
tricts of Jamaica, containing 80 estates, not three proprietors re- 
side. The rest are domesticated in England, and their planta- 
tions are managed by temporary agents. 

Although we are not disposed to accuse Mr. M‘Kinnen of an 
unfair statement of facts on this important question, we think 
that, as he himself fairly admits (p. 220), the shortness of his 
stay, and his intercourse with prejudiced and interested persons 
may have exerted an influence on his mind unfavourable to ac- 
curate decision. He seems, indeed, like many others to have 
expected nothing but one unvaried scene of flagellation and tor- 
ture ; and, finding the reality not quite so terrible as he had ap- 
prehended, he is almost tempted to believe that it is not terrible 
at all, and that the condition of the slaves is tolerably easy and 
comfortable, because the lash is not always applied, and the slave 
is sometimes merry. In describing the work of a gang, he says 
the driver did not exercise his whip, but stood over the slaves 
directing and stimulating the work, p. 28. Now, this is all that 
the intelligent abolitionists ever contended for. They never 
maintained that the lash was constantly cracking, any more than 
they would say that a ore is constantly whipping his horses ; 
they averred that the lash is the stimulating cause of work in both 
cases ; that the fear of it may prevent its application, but that, 
if necessary, the stroke is at hand to remind the negro, as well 
as to quicken the horse. Our author is also surprised to find the 
negroes so cheerful when landed from the vessel, and so merry 
in their amusements, p. 9, &c. But surely it is an indifferent 
proof of their happiness, that they are glad to gain any change 
after the horrors of the middle passage ; and it 1s no very deci- 
sive proof of their general comfort, that during the Christmas 
holidays they were not without some noisy revelling. We ac- 
knowledge, that the thing which pleased us least in perusing this 
work, was the insinuation frequently repeated, that the chaation 


of West Indian oe is not much more wretched than that of 


the negroes in Africa, because we have already considered the ar- 
gument which pretends to justify the slave trade, on the ground 
of its improving the lot of the Africans, as the most intolerable 
of all the sophisms engendered by this fertile controversy—as a 
defence of the traffic, which adds insult and mockery to the ori- 
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inal crime. If any thing could increase this feeling, 1t would 
be the recollection of the purposes to which such topics have 
been formerly applied ; and Mr. M‘Kinnen has himself given a 
very touching account of an instance perfectly in point, which 
we cannot forbear extracting. 


‘I could not behold the beautiful and fragrant woods over the white 
strand, without recurring to the fate of that innocent race of people 
whose name it bears, but who have long since been dragged from their 
native shores by the merciless ambition and avarice of their European 
visitors. A passage in Herrara came forcibly to my recollection whilst 
meditating on the subject, in which he says, that on the first arrival of 
the Spaniards, this unsuspecting but devoted people were never satisfied 
with looking at them: they knelt down, lifted up their hands and gave 
thanks to God, inviting one another to admire the heavenly men. 
Twenty years, however, had scarcely elapsed, before these heavenly 
men found it convenient to transport them, by force or artifice, to dig 
in the mines of Hispaniola ; a measure to which the court of Spain was 
tempted to give its assent by the plausible suggestion that it would be 
the most effectual mode of civilizing and instructing them in the Chris- 
tian religion. Upon this pretence 40,000 souls (probably the whole po- 
pulation of the islands)-were transported to Hispaniola. So exalted was 
the opinion which this simple people entertained of their destroyers, and 
eo strong and universal is the persuasion of the human mind that a de- 
stiny awaits it beyond the miseries and disappointments of its present 
bounded existence, that many of the Lucayans were induced with 
cheerfulness to abandon their homes, under a persuasion that they 
should meet in a happier country the spirits of their deceased friends, 
with whom the Spaniards represented themselves as living ina state of 
society. p. 265, 264, 205. 

The last fact which this work presents to us on this interesting 
question, is one of very considerable importance, and may justly 
fill with satisfaction those who have of late years discussed these 
subjects in a eo point of view. The treatment of the 
negroes in the Bahama Islands is much more lenient than that 
which prevails over the more southern and populous colonies. 
Task-work is universally introduced. 


‘Their labour,’ says our author, ‘is allotted to them daily and individ- 
ually according to their strength ; and if they are so diligent as to have 
finished it at an early hour, the rest of the day is allowed to them for 
amusement or their private concerns. The master also frequently super- 
intends them himself; and therefore it rarely happens that they are so 
much subject to the discipline of the whip as where the gangs are large, 
and directed by agents or overseers.’ p. 172. 


Now, what is the consequence of these most important cir- 
cumstances? ‘The negroes in the Bahama Islands discover in 
general more spirit and exertion than in the southern parts o! 
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the West Indies,’ ibid. ; and, of this, various proofs occur in this 
work. Collateral evidence, if it were necessary, could also be 
adduced from Mr. M‘Kinnen’s narrative, to prove the adaptation 
of task-work to produce industry. He tells us that ‘ the negroes 
never display so much ingenuity or patience as inthe pursuit of 
prey,’ p. 188,; and we meet with repeated proofs of their sue- 
cess in ship-building and the management of small craft at sea ; 
occupations, in which the compulsive labour extorted by the 
cart-whip is exchanged for voluntary service. 

Before concluding our observations on this work, we have to 
repeat, that it is much less full and instructive than might have 
been wished. The style of Mr. M‘Kinnen is unambitious and 
inoffensive ; it aims at nothing elegant or adorned ; but is not 
always pure or correct. A few of his observations border on 
the ludicrous, chiefly from awkwardness of manner. He tells 
us, for example, that the governor of Barbadoes, ‘ from some 
indistinctness of hearing, generally passes by the arguments of 
counsel, and consults only the authorities,’ &c. p. 32. It ap- 
pears, however, that this unhappy circumstance does not at all 
prevent the gentlemen of the long robe from exercising their 
eloquence, to a judge who cannot hear one word they utter, ibid. 
The author’s long declamation on the bad paving of the King- 
ston streets (p. 83) might also have been spared, or reserved at 
least for the Governor of Barbadoes; and the dignity of the re- 
mark, ‘that pleasure is not generally the offspring of expecta- 
tion in this life,’ p. 79, would have accorded with a more lofty 
occasion than that of the vessel arriving in port a few hours be- 
yond the expected time. The candid and modest spirit, how- 
ever, which prevails through the whole of this httle work, 
would have amply atoned for much greater violations of correct 
taste than any which we have been able to discover in the course 
of a very careful perusal. 


Arr. XIV. Sir Tristrem, a Metrical Romance of the 13th Centu- 
ry; by Thomas of Ercildoune, called the Rhymer. Edited from 
the Auchinleck MS. by Walter Scott, Esq. Advocate. Royal 
8vo. pp. 506. Printed by J. Ballantyne, for Arch. Constable 
& Co. Edinburgh, and Longman & Rees, London. 1804, 


EFORE we proceed to examine the merits of this work, we 
think it our duty to express our disapprobation of the very 

high price affixed to it by the publishers. We do not affect to 
sympathize with the author of the Pursuits of Literature, in his 
sickly antipathy to cream-coloured paper, hot-pressed pages, large 
margins, and beautiful types; on the contrary, we remarked 
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with pleasure, in our review of the Minstrelsy of the Scotish 
Border, that the printer, Mr. Ballantyne, had. contributed no 
common share of elegance to that very pleasing and popular 
work: But we can see no reason why the bard of Ercildoune 
should be distinguished from all his successors by a more gigan- 
tic page ; and still less can we approve the limitation of a new 
edition to a very small number of copies as an excuse for an ad- 
vanced price. Perhaps it may add to our indignation, that our 
own labour is thus considerably increased, because it becomes 
necessary that we should describe more particularly the contents 
of a valuable work which cannot be known to the whole number 
of our readers. Be this asit may, we shall now, after discharg- 
ing our spleen, proceed to our analysis. 

e know from various authorities, that the metrical tale of 
Sir Tristrem, composed by Thomas of Ercildoune, was among 
the first romantic poems exhibited in our language ; and we 
know also, that it was universally considered as the best. If, 
therefore, the copy now edited by Mr. Scott from the Auchinleck 
MS. can be admitted asa tolerably correct transcript of the 
original, it will afford us the purest model of the language and 
taste of our remote ancestors ; and as every romance reflects the 
manners of the times in which it was composed, this very early 
specimen of our poetry will present ae valuable materials to 
the future historian. ‘The editor therefore has collected, ina 
short but clear and comprehensive introduction, all the information 
which the reader can expect relating to his author ; he has accu- 
mulated, in a large body of notes, various illustrations of the 
text, from the romances of history in the middle ages; he has 
prefixed, to each of the three ‘ fyttes’ into which he has divid- 
ed the poem, a sort of translation, which will be found very con- 
venient by the cursory reader; and he has added a glossary for 
the use of the more attentive student. We shall presently exa- 
mine, as minutely as our limits will permit, the labours of the 
editor : but we wish, in the first instance, to lay before our rea- 
ders a short outline of the story. 

In acountry called Ermonie, of which the latitude and longi- 
tude may be left to the reader’s discretion, provided that he do 
not place it at too great a distance from Cornwall, lived two 
great feudal barons, one of whom was called Duke Morgan, 
and the other Rouland Rise. After a war, in which Morgan 
had been the aggressor, but had been compelled to accept as 2 
favour a truce Wouven years, Rouland repaired to the court of 
Mark king of England ; distinguished himself at a tournament ; 
and gained the heart of Blanche-flour the king’s sister. Un- 
fortunately, he had been severely wounded at the combat ; and, 
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still more unfortunately, the lovely Blanche-flour, who flew to his 
assistance, and succeeded in curing his wound, found herself with 
child during the progress of his recovery. ‘To complete her dis- 
tress, not many months had elapsed when Rouland received a 
letter from his faithful friend Rohand, announcing that Morgan 
had broken the truce, and was advancing at the head of a vast 
army to seize the dominions of his rival. No time was to be lost. 
Rouland hastened to the defence of his territories, accompanied 
by his mistress, who became his wife at the Castle of Rohand, 
but had the misfortune of witnessing, on the following day, the 
defeat and death of her husband. This sad event hastened her 
delivery, which proved fatal. After giving birth to a son, on 
whom she imposed the name of Tristrem, she delivered to Rohand 
a ring, formerly the present of King Mark, as a token which might 
hereafter identify the child ; recommended the infant to the Ba- 
ron’s protection, and expired. 

Rohand, anxious for the safety of his charge, directed his wife 
to feign a second delivery ; adopted the infant as his son ; called 
him by the inverted name of Tremtrist; gave him an excellent 
preceptor, under whom he studied in book till he was able to puz- 
zle his masters; made him a perfect proficient in all possible 
games; and taught him the mysteries of hunting, which the 
youth had improved into a science, so as considerably to excel 
the system of Manerius, the most sagacious writer on the sub- 
ject. 

Tristrem was fifteen years of age, when a Norwegian vessel, 
principally freighted with hawks, arrived at Rohand’s castle. 
The boy went on board with his reputed father ; ae the 
captain to play with him at chess; won all his best hawks from 
him, which he distributed to Rohand and his attendants, who 
retired with their prize; and keeping with him only his tutor, 

ursued his success till he had nearly beggared his antagonist. 
But the captain, reflecting that it was cheaper to leave the port 


than to pay the money, suddenly gave orders for sailing, and 
having - the tutor into a small boat, carried Tristrem off to 
I 


sea. eaven, however, interfered for his deliverance. The 
vessel was tossed to and fro, till the pirates, in utter despair, 
relinquished their prize, and set the boy on shore, with all his 
winnings, on the coast of Cornwall. Two palmers, whom he 
met in a forest, were induced by a reward of 20s. to accompany 
him to court. On their way they found a party of hunters, 
whose awkwardness in cutting up the hart which they had killed 
was justly censured by Tristrem: He assumed the knife; carved 
the beast with unexampled dexterity; blew the tokening or death~ 
note on the horn; and naring astonished the foresters by his 
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scientific instructions, was conveyed by them in triumph to the 
court of King Mark, who received the accomplished stranger 
with suitable attention. The introduction of a minstrel after din- 
ner afforded a fresh triumph to Tristrem ; who, taking the harp, 
extorted from the Cornish musician an unwilling admission of his 
— 

n the mean time, Rohand, who had long wandered in search 
of his foster-son, having met one of the palmers, learned from 
him the fate of Tristrem; arrived at Mark’s court; and, after 
gaining admittance with much difficulty, told him the real story 
of the young man, and showed him the ring; in consequence of 
which, Tristrem was publicly acknowledged as his nephew. A 
farther explanation with Rohand inflamed the young hero with 
an ardent desire to revenge his father’s death. Mark, after some 
difficulties, conferred on of the order of knighthood, furnishin 
him with a small but chosen army of 1000 men, who sailed wi 
him to Rohand’s castle. Soon after, Sir Tristrem, attended by 
fifteen knights all bearing boars’ heads, and closely followed by 
Rohand and his troops, appeared, a most unexpected and un- 
welcome guest at Duke Morgan’s table. A scene of mutual in- 
sult was terminated by a battle, in which the usurper lost his life; 
and Tristrem, having recovered his hereditary dominions, which 
he conferred on his excellent friend Rohand, returned to the 
court of Cornwall. 

Mark and all his courtiers were at this moment in great tribu- 
lation. Moraunt, the champion of Ireland, was come to claim 
the accustomed tribute, and the Cornish barons were disposed to 
unlimited submission; but Tristrem ordered the tribute to be 
withheld, repaired in person to Moraunt, and defied him to com- 
bat. The encounter, which took place on an island, was long and 
obstinate ; but at length, though Tristrem received a severe wound 
in the hip, he had the honour to kill his antagonist by a terrible 
blow on the head, in which Tristrem’s sword was broken, and left 
its point firmly fixed in the skull of Moraunt. The deliverer of 
Cornwall was now declared heir to the crown; but his wound, 
which had been inflicted by a poisoned weapon, became daily 
more troublesome ; and after baflling the skill of all the Cornish 
physicians, rendered: the patient so disgusting, that none of his 
attendants, excepting Gouvernail, his faithful servant, had the cou- 
rage to come near Bis person. And thus ends the first fytte of 
the poem, containing 102 stanzas. 

After three years of torture, Tristrem requested from his 
uncle a ship, with a sufficiency of provisions, and, attended only 
by the faithful Gouvernail, abandoned himself to the chance of 
the winds and waves, which at last brought him to Dublin. 
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Calling himself Tremtrist, and alleging that he was a merchant 
~ wounded by penton, he continued in the harbour to solace him- 

self with his harp, the sound of which attracted daily crowds to 
his ship ; and et last procured for him a visit from the Queen, who 
was Sienable skilled in medicine, and soon undertook and ac- 
complished his cure. He was called to court; and became the 
instructor of the beautiful Ysonde the king’s daughter, in the va- 
rious games of chess and tables, and in the arts of music and poe- 
try ; so that his fair pupil, already a paragon of onan shortly be- 
came amodel of elegantaccomplishments. Butthe hero of Corn- 
wall, the conqueror of the fierce Moraunt, grew tired of his dis- 
guise, and of living as a preceptor to the niece of his slaughtered 
enemy. He asked leave to depart, and returned to the court of 
Mark, to whom he praised so warmly the charms of the fair 
Ysonde, that the amorous monarch conjured him to return and 
obtain her from her parents, while the envious barons strongly 
pressed him to undertake an embassy, which, if his real name 
should be discovered, must, as,they supposed, prove fatal to. the 
ambassador. 

Tristrem, perfectly aware of his danger, but indifferent to its 
consequences, undertook the commission, and carrying with him 
fifteen knights, all like himself disguised as merchants, arrived in 
Dublin ieee at a moment when its inhabitants were in extreme 
consternation at the approach of a terrible dragon. As kin 
never kill dragons with their own hands, the king of Ireland con- 
tented himself with offering the possession of his daughter to him 
who should destroy the monster. ‘T'ristrem, of course, undertook 
the task ; and though his armour was a!! burnt off his back by the 
fiery breath of the dragon, killed him, cut out his tongue, and 
putting it into his boot, prepared, as his horse had been destroy- 
ed, to walk home in triumph. But Tristrem was unlucky about 
poisons. ‘The poisonous tongue of the dragon threw him into a 
swoon; and while he lay senseless, the king’s steward, finding the 
dragon quite dead, cut off its head, hastened to court, and ob- 
tained the hand of Ysonde. Luckily, that lady had great doubts 
of the steward’s courage. She repaired with her mother to the 
spot where the dragon lay, found Sir Tristrem in a swoon, pour- 
ed an antidote down his throat, and having thus recovered him, 
soon learned from his own mouth that he was the real victor, and 
prepared to prove it in the teeth of the false steward. ‘They then 
carried him home, and placed him in a bath; but Ysonde, sus- 
pecting the pretended merchant to be her old preceptor, drew 
and examined the sword, compared its broken point with the 
fragment extracted from the skull of Moraunt, and discovered that 
he was certainly the same wicked: Tristrem who had killed her 
uncle. She now piously — to murder him in the bath; 
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and her mother, on learning his name, readily concurred in this 
laudable project; but the arrival of the king fortunately saved 
his life. 

Tristrem, smiling at their rage, related his past adventures, 
pleaded his services in the character of Tremtrist, and the late 
death of the dragon, in extenuation of his victory over Moraunt, 
and so well satished the king, that on his promise to see Ysonde 
married to the King of Cornwall, she was immediately entrusted 
to his protection. 

At their departure the queen mother, anxious to insure the hap- 
piness of the married couple, prepared and delivered to Breng- 
wain, Ysonde’s favourite wae a ‘drink of might,’ or philtre, 
with directions that it should be divided between the bride and 
bridegroom on the wedding evening. But fortune decided other- 
wise. During a contrary wind, when Tristrem was faint with 
heat and thirst from the fatigue of rowing, Ysonde called for 
some liquor to refresh him, and Brengwain inadvertently brought 
the fatal ‘drink of might,’ of which Tristrem and Ysonde havin, 
partaken, they imbibed the sudden and resistless passion whieh 
death alone could overcome. Even a dog named Hodain, who 
licked the cup after it was set down, felt its invincible power, and 
became their inseparable companion. Ysonde arrived, was mar- 
ried, and escaped the detection of her guilt, by substituting, on 
the first night of the nuptials, the faithful Brengwain, whom she 


afterwards aeons purposed to sacrifice to her security, but 
y 


was fortunately prevented. 

Soon after the marriage, an odd incident occurred. An Irish 
Earl, long in love with Ysonde, came to court disguised as a 
harper; and refusing to shew his skill till the king should have 
granted him a boon, obtained as that, boon possession of Ysonde, 
and carried her off. She was actually embarked, when Tristrem, 
who only learned the event on his return from hunting, seized 
his rote (a musical instrument often mentioned in romances) rode 
hastily to the shore, and beginning to play, caught the ear of his 
mistress. ‘The Earl, to whom his person was unknown, was per- 
suaded by her to land, hoping to engage the musician in his ser- 
vice; but Tristrem, seizing her horse’s bridle, plunged with her 
into the forest, and afttr a taunting reproach to his rival, o- 

eared. The lovers spent a week in the forest, after -which the 
fi ht restored Ysonde to her husband, with a proper reprimand 
for his excessive generosity to minstrels. 

- From henceforth their happiness was continually disturbed by 
the watchfulness of two spies; the one, Meriadok, a wicked Cor- 
nish knight; the other, the court dwarf, who constantly kept 
awake the jealousy of the indolent Mark. One night, after a 
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heavy fall of snow, Tristrem being afraid that his footsteps would 
betray him in his passage to Ysonde’s apartment, tied on his feet 
a sort of snow shoes which would have saved him from detection, 
but that a piece of his kirtle, being shut in by the sliding board 
through which he entered the queen’s chamber, unluckily attracted 
the eye of Meriadok. Another time, Tristrem, being separated 
from his mistress, contrived to correspond with her by means of 
small bits of wood, on which were engraved secret characters, 
and which were floated down a small stream which ran through 
the orchard of Ysonde’s country residence. In this orchard their 
assignations were carried on, till they were discovered by the 
dwarf concealed in a tree. The king was afterwards hidden in 
the same tree; but Tristrem luckily perceived his shadow, and 
by a pretended altercation with his mistress, quieted Mark’s sus- 
picions so effectually as to obtain a three years interval of tran- 
quillity. A third artifice of Meriadok was more successful. 'Tris- 
trem, at that time high constable, slept, in virtue of his office, in 
the queen’s apartment. One night when the king, by the advice 


of Meriadok, had caused himself, his wife, and his nephew to be 
let blood, and the floor of the queen’s room to be sprinkled with 
flour, Tristrem hoped to evade detection by springing a distance 
of thirty feet from his own bed to that of Ysonde. But his wound 
opened from the effort; the sheets were stained with blood, and 


he was banished from court, whilst his mistress undertook to 
purge herself of the imputed crime by oath, and by the fiery or- 
deal. Her lover, in a mean disguise, joined the retinue during 
the march of the court to Westminster; and at the passage of the 
‘Thames, was chosen by Ysonde to carry her from the shore to 
the boat. On landing, he contrived to fall with her in a most 
indecent attitude; and the queen having sworn that no man had 
ever familiarity with her person excepting the king and this awk- 
ward peasant, fearlessly offered to hold the heated iron, but was 
absolved by her husband from this dangerous trial. The second 
fytte, which concludes in this place, contains 107 stanzas. * 
Tristrem not venturing to return to Cornwall, undertook the 
defence of Triamour, Kin of Wales, against Urgan who had 
invaded his dominions. Crees was a giant, with all the vices 
which attach to the gigantic character, and besides, brother to 
the Duke Morgan ; and he fought with a club twelve feet long. 
They soon met in single combat, in the course.of which Tristrem 
cut’off the giant’s right hand, yet he continued to fight with his 
left; and once felled his adversary to the ground ; but at length 
fled to his castle, while Tristrem picked up the hand, and rode 
off. Urgan, however, speedily returned with some salves for 
Eed 
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the purpose of reuniting the hand to the stump; and not finding 
it, fiercely pursued Tristrém to a bridge, on which they renew- 
ed the encounter. Tristrem was now hardly pressed, his shield 
being broken by a blow of the club; but, evading the next stroke, 
he pierced his enemy to the heart, and Urgan, in the agonies of 
death, sprang from the bridge into the river. Triamour, thus 
delivered from the giant, bestowed on his protector the sovereign- 
ty of Wales, together with a little dog called Peticrewe, who was 
spotied with red, blue, and green; and Tristrem, immediately 
resioring the crown to Blanche-flour the king’s daughter, sent the 
littie particoloured dog as a present to the fair Ysonde. 

‘The increase of fame attending this signal victory obtained for 
Tristrem a reconciliation with his uncle. He was appointed high 
steward ; and the ‘drink of might’ stil] continuing to operate, re- 
cow menced his amours with Ysonde, and was again discovered by 
Mark, who banished him from court, together with his paramour. 
The lovers, retiring into the forest, found a cavern constructed 
in old times by the giants; contentedly fixed their abode in it; 
and subsisting on the venison taken by their dogs Hodain and 
Peticrewe, enjoyed almost a year of repose and happiness. One 
day, the attendants of Mark, who was hunting im the forest, 
discovered them asleep in their cavern, and made their report to 
the king; but it accidentally happened that Tristrem had placed 
the drawn sword with which he had probably been cutting up a 
deer, between himself and his mistress ; and Mark, who on visit- 
ing the cavern found his wife and nephew still asleep, was fully 
convinced, by this circumstance, of their perfect innocence. He 
stopped, wiih bis glove, a crevice in the rock, through which a 
ray of the sun darted on the face of the beautiful Ysonde, and re- 
tired; and the lovers who, on waking, recognized with surprise 
the royal glove, were still more surprised by the arrival of a nu- 
merous retinue, who conducted them in triumph to court. _ But 
the officious dwarf was indefatigable. Through his means the 
lovers were detected by the king at a stolen interview, and Tris- 
trem was again obliged to fly. After traversing Spain, where he 
slew three giants, and visiting the sons of Rohand in Ermonie, he 
passed into Brittany, entered into the service of Duke Florentin, 
and having conquered all his enemies, firmly established his au- 
thority. Florentin had an only daughter named Ysonde with the 
White Hand, who hearing Tristrem sing a lay in praise of his 
mistress, oi which she supposed herself the object, mentioned the 
circumstance to her father, in consequence of which the Duke 
readily offered to Tristrem the hand of his daughter. The knight 
having reflected that a life of incest and adultery was certainly 
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sinful, and that a life of exile was not pleasant, accepted the of- 
fer, and the marriage ceremony was performed. But on passing 
to the bridal chamber, his ring, the present of his mistress, dropt 
from his finger. On this accident his former passion returned 
with redoubled violence; his heart reproached him with bis in- 
fidelity, which he determined not to carry any farther; and in 
spite of his wife’s uncommon beauty, which was only surpassed 
by that of his mistress, he adhered through life to this determi- 
nation. 

Tristrem had received, as a nuptial present, a tract of country 
immediately adjoining to the territories of a ferocious giant nam- 
ed Beliagog; but with the strict injunction from Florentin that 
he should aon from hunting on the lands of that monster, who 
was brother to Morgan, Urgan, and Moraunt. Tristrem, of course, 
could not resist the temptation of trying his strength against the 
last of this tall family ; he hunted over his lands, insulted him, 
fought him, and ultimately cut off his leg: after which, Beliagog, 
who did not possess the secret of Urgan’s salve, sued for mercy, 
and became bis vassal. ‘Trristrem nel him to build a hall in 
honour of Ysonde and Brengwain; and Beliagog, who seems to 
have possessed much more ingenuity than mt belongs to a 


rant, faithfully completed it within his castle, to which he taught 
ristrem a secure and secret approach, and adorned it with sculp- 
tures exactly meen the whole history of his former life, with 


exact likenesses of Ysonde, Brengwain, Mark, Meriadok, Hodain, 
and Peticrewe. 

‘The wonderful excellence of these sculptures produced an ex- 
traordinary accident. Ganhardin, brother to Tristrem’s wife,hav- 
ing discovered, from an expression artlessly dropt from his sister, 
the singular continence of her husband, and having expressed his 
resentment to the Cornish hero, received in answer such a des- 
cription of the Irish Ysonde’s beauty, that he felt a strong curi- 
osity to see her, and became, from this time, the confident of his 
brother. Being conducted by Tristrem to the Marvellous Cas- 
tle, which he could scarcely 5 er without trembling, and ha- 
ving viewed the portraits of Ysonde and ene e was so 
astonished with their beauty that he staggered, fell backwards in 
a sort of swoon, and, on his recovery, found himself with a great 
contusion on his head, and a violent passion for the charms of 
Brengwain, whom he determined to see in person without loss of 
t'me. ‘Tristrem was not less impatient to revisit his mistrcs;; and 
the two friends departed together. In the mean time Mark had 
appointed a new constable, named Canados, who in his turn be- 
came in love with Ysonde, tortured her by his importunate ad- 
dresses, and, in hopes of advancing his suit, tauntingly informed 
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her of Tristrem’s marriage in Brittany. Ysonde, much disturbed, 
retired with Brengwain and her attendants into the forest to in- 
dulge her grief, at the moment when Tristrem and bis compa- 
nion arrived there: The meeting between the lovers soon pro- 
duced a satisfactory explanation ; their usual intercourse was re- 
newed, and Ganhardain was betrothed to the faithful Brengwain. 
But Canados, being informed of what had passed, collected the 
whole force of the country, and marched to surprise his rival, 
who, though apprised of his danger by a letter from his friend 
Gouvernail, had no time to prepare for resistance ; but, after con- 
cealing himself in the forest, assumed the disguise of a begger 
with ‘cup and clapper,’ and remained near the court, while Gan- 
hardin escaped to Brittany. Fortunately, Brengwain found means 
to excite the jealousy of Mark against Canados, and that trouble- 
some favourite was disgraced and banished. She then, at the 
request of Tristrem, procured a tournament to be eS at 
which he and Ganhardin, after desperately wounding Meriadok 
and Canados, took a signal vengeance on ‘all the courtly tale- 
bearers ;’ and, without discovering their names, returned to Brit- 
tany. Here, a young knight, also named Tristrem, accosting the 
hero of Cornwall, requested his assistance for the recovery of his 
mistress, whom a ravisher, aided by fifteen knights, was then bear- 
ing off to a neighbouring castle. Tristrem readily assented, at- 
tacked the spoilers, and, though his young companion was slain 
in the conflict, succeeded in defeating the fifteen knights. But 
he was hurt by an arrow in his old wound—and thus ends the an- 
cient MS. The story is concluded by the editor in the same anti- 
quated language and metre, from the materials supplied by an old 
Preach metrical fragment. 

Tristrem’s wound growing daily worse, is at length declared in- 
curable, except by the medical skill of Ysonde, who had probably 
inherited from her mother the receipts which cured his first gan- 
grene in Ireland. Tristrem sends Ganhardin with his ring to im- 
plore her assistance, directing him to assume the disguise ofa mer- 
chant, to hasten her embarkation, and, in his return to notify his 
success by hoisting a white sail, or his failure by hoisting a black 
one. Ganhardinexecutes his commission with great address, and 
brings over the queen of Cornwall: But Ysonde of Brittany, who 
had overheard the directions, fired with indignation and jealousy 
at the approach of her rival, makes a false report to her husband, 
and Tristrem, hearing that the black sail is hoisted, yields to dis- 
pair and dies. ‘The queen of Cornwall receiving the sad news on 
her arrival, rushes to the castle where his corpse was laid out, 
throws herself on the bier, and expires with grief. 
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Such is the outline of the sto?y now edited by Mr. Scott from 
the Auchinleck MS.; and the reader will probably admit,’ that 
it contains more variety of incident, and more natural delineations 
of character, than could be reasonably expected from a composi- 
tion of the early period to which it is ascribed. That Thomas 
of Ercildoune composed a romance on this subject, .and that it 
was preferred by his contemporaries to every minstrel tale of the 
time, is a well known historical fact. The question is whether 
this be that identical work; and the discussion of this subject, 
which, as Mr. Scott has managed it, is connected with much cu- 
rious and interesting matter, shall now be shortly examined. 

His Introduction contains, 1. Some account of Thomas of Er- 
eildoune ; 2. A history of the romance of Sir Tristrem ; and, 
3. Observations on the copy now published. 

On the first of these points, the editor has collected all the in- 
formation which could be derived from historians or poets, from 
tradition, or from ancient charters; yet the reader will perhaps 
be surprised to find, that this information amounts to no more, 
than that Thomas, to whom an obscure tradition has given the 
surname of Learmont, and who acquired, from his poetical ta- 
lent, the appellation of the Rhymer, possessed certain lands at 
Ercildoune, now called Earlston, a village situated on the Leader, 
about two miles above its junction with the Tweed, which lands 
were granted, after his death, to the Trinity-house at Sottra, by 
Thomas, who calls himself ‘son and heir of Thomas the Rhymer 
of Ercildoune.’ In fact, many of the documents respecting this 
singular man relate only to his prophetic character, which is no 
longer interesting; but Mr. Scott has been able to ascertain, with- 
in very narrow limits, one very important point, viz. the time at 
which the Khymer may be supposed to have produced his ro- 
mance of Sir Tristrem. The following are the data for this ap- 
proximation. ‘The deed of conveyance signed by his son and 
heir, which is printed in the Appendix, is dated in 1299: the 
father, therefore, was then dead. But, if we may trust to the 
authority of Henry the Minstrel, he must have survived 1296 ; 
in which ease we cannot err very much in placing his death in 
1297. Concerning his birth we have no direct testimony ; but 
its date may be thus inferred. The Rhymer was witness to a 
deed granted by Petrus de Haga de Bemersyde : they therefore 
were contemporaries. But Petrus de —— was himself a wit- 
ness to another charter, by which Richard de Moreville, Consta- 
ble of Scotland, granted certain serfs to Henry St. Clair. More- 
ville was Constable from 1162 to 1189: this last year, there- 
fore, is the very latest which can be assigned as a date to the 
grant. Dut no man, probably, could be chosen as a competent 
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witness before twenty years of age, so that the birth of Petrus de 
Haga cannot be brought lower than 1169; and if we assign se- 
venty years to his life, which is certainly a large allowance, we 
shall place his death in 1239. Therefore Thomas, who, having 
been a witness toa charter granted by him, was consequently 
twenty years old at that time, must have been born as early as 
1219; and is very likely to have composed his poem about the 
year 1250. This deduction leads us to think that Mr. Scott, 
from the fear of exaggerating the antiquity of his author, has 
fallen into the opposite extreme in placing his birth between 
1226 and 1229; a date which we also think at variance with 
that which he has assigned to the composition of the poem. 

We will now, for the sake of connexion, examine the third 
division of Mr. Scott’s essay, reserving the second, which is by far 
the most important of the whole, for a separate consideration. 

The poem now printed begins by the following lines : 

‘I was at Erceldoune, 
With Thomas spak I thare ; 
Ther herd Yrede in roune 
Who Tristrem gat and bare,’ &c. 

It therefore does not profess to have been written by Thomas, nor 
dictated by him, but to have been taken from the recitation of a 
minstrel who had heard and retained in his memory the words of 
the Rhymer; and it remains to be seen, how far these pretensions 
are founded on external or internal evidence. The large volume 
from which Mr. Scott’s transcript was taken, called the Auchinleck 
MS., was compiled, as the editor supposes, in some Anglo-Nor- 
man convent; it contains, in its present state, 333 leaves and 42 
different pieces of poetry (of which a description is given in the 
Appendix), many of great length, and all originally ornamented 
with illuminations, which have been torn out. From some pas- 
sages contained in it, we learn that the compilation cannot have 
been completed till 1330, that is to say, till thirty three years after 
the death of Thomas; but even this interval is not sufficiently 
long to invalidate the preceding assertion of the reciter; and be- 
sides, it is evident that such volumes as this were not the work of 
a single year. ‘The paintings alone were sometimes the occupe- 
tion of almost a whole life. Neither were niinstrels the constant 
inhabitants of convents. Their recitations were apparently taken 
down during their oceasional visits, and afterwards fairly transcrib- 
ed and illuminated in the conventual volume, or, on s, bein 

first written on separate skins of parchment, were havea $ 
bound up together. ‘There is, therefore, no reason for doubting, 
that the poem before us may have been written from the dictation 
of a minstrel who had actually seen and conversed with the Rhym- 
er. But allowing this, it is possible that the existing poem may 
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have been modernized and interpolated; and Mr. Scott is of opi- 
nion that this must have been the case: but he contends, and, as 
we think, very justly, that the specific marks by which Robert de 
Brunne (in a passage which we shall presently notice) describes it, 
that is, the quaint English, and the complicated construction of 
the stanza, which was so difficult to retain in the memory—toge- 
ther with a brevity and conciseness of narration totally different 
from the common style of romance, and an elliptical and indef- 
nite mode of expression, which is the usual characteristic of an 
infant language—concur in proving that the general phraseology 
of the poem has not been very materially altered. Indeed it ap- 
pears to us, that the interpolation of many new stanzas of eleven 
lines would have baffled the skill of any writer of the thirteenth | 
or fourteenth century, unless he had possessed that very uncom- 
mon facility of arranging similar final sounds, which procured to 
Thomas the distinctive appellation of the Rhymer. 

Having thus far considered the authenticity and antiquity of the 
poem, we proceed to its history, which forms the second division 
of Mr. Scott’s introductory essay. There can be no doubt res- 
pecting the people from whom the materials of thestory are de- 
rived, because Tristrem is confessedly a Celtic hero. He is often 
mentioned in the Welsh triads, and by the Welsh poets; and his 
fame is still preserved in the traditions of Brittany. Marie, a 
Norman poetess of the thirteenth century, in her ‘lai dee che- 
vrefoil’ (of which a translation is published by Mr. Scott) re- 
cords one of his adventures which she professes to have translated 
from a Breton lay, and founds on this assertion her claim to cre- 
dit for its authenticity. Butshe alludes at the same time to a 
French written history of Tristrem; and the king of Navarre, 
who writes his songs at the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, and Chrestien de Troys, who flourished at the end of 
the twelfth, bear witness to the popularity of the story in their 
time. ‘These passages also are quoted by the editor; but he still 
contends that Thomas did not translate his work from an 
French original, but derived his materials immediately from a 
Celtic source; and he defends his opinion not only by very 
plausible reasoning, but by direct and positive authority. 

Our readers will recollect that, during several ages after the 
arrival of the Saxons, the whole western coast of this island, as 
far as the mouth of the Clyde, was still occupied by the Britons; 
and that the northern kingdoms of Cumbria and Strathclyde 
gave birth to three of the most celebrated Welsh poets, namely 
Aneurin, Merlin the Wild, and Llywarch-Hen. The Saxon chro- 
nicle relates that the Welsh of these districts. voluntarily put 
themselves under the protection of Edward of Athelstan; but 
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soon after this, they became tributary to the Scotish kings, with 
whose subjects they were by degrees completely amalgamated ; 
though there can be no doubt that they retained, till a much latter 
period than that when Thomas wrote, their distinctive language, 
traditions and customs. Now the position of Ercildoune, or 
Earlston, is on the borders of the Celtic district of Reged, the 
kingdom of Urien, and of Ywain, two celebrated heroes of ro- 
mance; and it is certainly natural that Thomas should found, 
on this favourable position of his residence, the pretension of su- 

erior authenticity for his mode of relating a story already popu- 
ar, and that his pretensions should be allowed by his hearers, 
Accordingly, Mr. Scott has given us a translation of two metrical 
French fragments of the history of 'Tristrem, which he conjec- 
tures to be the composition of a certain Raoul de Beauvais who 
wrote in 1257, and in which the author professes that his nar- 
rative is perfectly conformable to that of Thomas. It is also 
strictly conformable to the story now published; and this coin- 
cidence seems to prove that the person meant can be no other 
than the Rhymer; because, if we should suppose two persons of 
the same name, both poets, and both chusing the same subject, 
it is scarcely credible that both should select, from the great va- 
riety of matter which was offered to them, precisely the same 
materials, and arrange them in the same manner. The same 


epoca does not apply with equal force to a quotation from 


another French minstrel, who, in a metrical life of King Hom, 
appeals also to a Thomas as the original author of that romance. 
ere indeed there is a presumption, because the scene is laid in 
Northumberland, and the names of the characters are purely 
Saxon; but, as Mr. Scott candidly admits, we have no histori- 
cal evidence which attributes the poem in question to the Rhy- 
mer of Ercildoune. But be this as it may, we are now entitled 
to infer, not only that the Rhymer, being anterior even to Ro- 
bert of Gloucester, is by the far the earliest English poet of emi- 
nence, but also that our language was so far cultivated as to be 
fit for the purposes of composition much sooner within the Scot- 
ish dominions, than in what was then called England. This has 
been suspected by others, but its truth has been ascertained by 
Mr. Scott, who has first explained a passage of an ancient histo- 
rian (Robert de Brunne) which has often been quoted but always 
misunderstood. 
‘I made noght for no disours, 

Ne for no seggours, no harpours, 

Bot for the luf of symple men, 

That strange Inglis cannot ken. 

I see in song, in sedgeyng tale, 

OfErcildoune and of Kindale, 
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Non tham sayis as thai thaim wroght, 
And in thir saying it semes noght. 
That may thou here in Sir Tristre ; 
Over gestes it has the steem, 

Over all that is or was 

If men it sayd as made Thomas. 

Bot I here it no man 80 say ; 

That of som copple som is away. 

So thare fayre saying here beforne, 
Is thare travaile nere forlorn, 

That sayd it for pride and nobleye, 
That were not suylke as thai— 

Thai sayd it in so quaint Inglis, 

That many wate not what it is— 

And forsoth I couth noght 

So strange Inglis as thai wroght,’ &e. 

It was always supposed, that, in these lines, the author meant 
to accuse the disours or seggours, of perverting the phraseology of 
the metrical tales which they undertook to recite ; instead of 
which, as Mr. Scott, justly observes, he certainly intended to de- 
scribe the style of the Rhymer and of Kendale as abounding with 
strange and quaint Inglis, and the yoann of the former as com- 
posed of couples or stanzas so complicated, that few vulgar hear- 
ers could comprehend their meaning, and no reciter was able to 
recollect the whole, but always left some stanza imperfect. He 


also states, that these poets wrote for ‘ pride and nobleye,’ for 
the great and powerful, not for such as his simple brethren ; and 
though he mentions only two by name, he apparently means to 
describe the northern minstrels in general, whose superior skill is 
attested by the general tenor of all our early poetry, and whose 
peculiar privileges are recorded in ancient Scotish statutes, in 
which they are ranked with knights and heralds, and powering 


to wear silk robes, a dress limited to persons who could spend a 
hundred pounds of land-rent. While the southern English dia- 
lect, which apparently had its origin in the towns, was banish- 
ed from the castles of the Anglo-Norman kings and nobles, the 
northern dialect, composed of the same elements, and encouraged 
by the patronage of the Scotish sovereigns, made daily advances 
to perfection; and became the vehicle of much spirited and ori 
ginal poetry, before Robert of Gloucester had been able to com- 

lete the long string of rhymes which constitute his history, 

he fragments of Gawain and Gologras, and Galoran of Galo- 
way, published by Mr. Pinkerton, are probably anterior even to 
Sit Tristrem, and have certainly no marks of translation. Ma- 
ny others of equal antiquity are likely to have perished ; but the 
cloud of translated romances, most of which are in the northern 
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dialect, and unquestionably written in the early part of the 14th 
century, fill up a considerable chasm in our literary history, and 
furnish a regular gradation of style from Thomas of Ercildoune 
to Chaucer. 

Upon the whole, we are much disposed to adopt the general 
inferences drawn by Mr. Scott from his authorities, and have 
great pleasure in bearing testimony to the very uncommon dili- 
gence which he has evinced in collecting curious materials, and 
to the taste and sagacity with which he has employed them. 
But there is one of his opinions to which we cannot subscribe. 
He says, (p. lii. & liii.) ‘It may be thought that the British spo- 
ken, as we have seen, by the tribes of Cumbria and Strath-Clwyd, 
as well as the proper Scots, ought to have entered into the com- 
position of the new language. But, although possessing beauties 
of its own, the Celtic has every where been found incapable of 
being amalgamated with the Gothic dialects, from which it is ra- 
dically and totally distinct.’ We presume that there is here an 
accidental inaccuracy of expression, or, more probably, an error 
of the press, since it cannot be meant to state that the British 
was the language of the proper Scots. But we object to the po- 
sition ; because we apprehend, that the elements of any language 
are capable of being admitted into any other. 

The modern Welsh, we believe, have adopted many English 
as well as French words, only subjecting them to the Celtic mu- 
tations ; the Saxons have received many from the Welsh, having 
first, of course, suppressed such mutations. The French, and 
other romance languages, contain, together with Latin, much Cel- 
tic and some Gothic, that is to say, such a combination as is here 
stated to be impossible. If the Anglo-Danish colony of Bernicia 
had borrowed from the British dialect as much as the Danes of 
Neustria did from the speech of that province, they might possi- 
bly have formed a language not very dissimilar to the Normans; 
because the Britons, like the Gauls, probably received from Rome, 
together with the arts of civilized nations, most of the terms by 
which they were denominated. To explain, step by step, the 
nearly contemporary formation of our mixed language in England 
and Scotland, under very different political circumstances, is a 
difficult task ; and we shall not consider the problem as definitive- 
ly solved, until more light shall have been thrown on the filia- 
tion of the other European languages. 

We have extended this article to such a length, that we must 
forbear to enter on an examination of the notes and glossary, 
which form about one third of the volume. Of the last, it is 

erhaps sufficient to say, that it explains whatever is not inexpli- 
cable ;-and that we could not, if we wished to do so, point out 
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above three or four passages where the sagacity of the editor ap- 
pears to have been foiled by the author’s obscurity. With re- 
gard to the notes, they contain an almost ififinite variety of cu- 
rious information, which had been hitherto unknown or unno- 
ticed ; and we are persuaded, that they would afford much amuse- 
ment even to those readers who may be too indolent to derive 
any from the superannuated poetry of Thomas of Ercildoune. 
We must therefore conclude, as we began, by expressing our re- 
gret that the very limited and scanty edition now printed will 
preclude many from possessing a work which has been com- 
piled with much labour, and which is no less creditable to the 
taste and genius, than to the learning of the editor. 


Art. XV. An Account of Travels into the Interior of Southern Afri- 
ea. By John Barrow, Esq. late Secretary to Lord Macartney, 
Auditor-General of Public Accounts at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Secretary to Lieutanant-General Francis Dundas 
during his Government there. Volume Second. Ato. p. 464. 
Cadell & Davies. London 1804. 


HE title of this volume is calculated to deceive the reader. 
With the exception of a single excursion up the country, 
narrated in one chapter, the work has no rejation whatever to 
travels, and appears to have obtained that title, merely from ‘the 
circumstance of the author having formerly published a book of 
travels nearly of the same size. Considered, however, in its 
proper light, of a dissertation upon the importance of the Cape 
of Good Hope, the work is extremely valuable. It contains a 
very full, indeed rather a prolix statement of the argument for 
taking and retaining possession of that settlement. It abounds in 
all the matters of fact which can be brought to the decision of 
this interesting question; and is interspersed with a considerable 
portion of new information relative to the points at issue. For 
our own parts, we never entertained any doubts upon the sub- 
ject; but, had we been disposed to hesitate, the demonstration 
of Mr. Barrow would have fixed our opinion. At the present 
moment, it is highly important that the public should be fairly 
informed upon so interesting a topic of practical policy. We 
shall therefore lay before our readers, an abstract of the argu- 
ment, interspersing such observations as appear necessary to its 
farther elucidation, and pointing out, as we proceed, the errors 
into which Mr Barrow’s manifest ignorance of political economy 
has frequently betrayed him. We must premise one remark up- 
on the manner in which the work is stated to have been written. 
‘If, says he, ‘any of the hints thrown out in this volume should 
prove beneficial to my country, by suggesting such measures as may 
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avert the evils. which now threaten our trade and settlements in the East, 
I shall consider the labour and application of three months not to have 
been bestowed in vain.’ p. 31. 

If this silly boast were justified by the fact, our contempt for 
the author of it would only be increased. A huge quarto writ- 
ten in three short months, dees not answer our ideas of the re} 
spect due to the public, and to a grave and extensive subject. 
The consequence is, that Mr. Barrow has made a very indifferent 
book. The whole of the case is indeed to be found within its four 
corners. But the argument is as ill arranged and as ill brought 
forward as can easily be imagined. The materials are badly dis- 
posed, andthe whole reasoning produces a feeble effect. The 
force of the facts is dilated by repetition; and the style is so 
inaccurate and inelegant, that we heartily wish the manufactur- 
er had divided his labours with other artists, and set abler hands 
upon those crude materials which he could furnish, but had no 
time, if any talents, to work up. We see in his blank pages 
the promise of another large book ; and we do earnestly exhort 
him to give up the foolish idea of writing atthe rate of four 
quartos per annum. 

The preliminary chapter opens with some senseless declama- 
tion against the French emigrants, for their partiality towards 
France, and their antipathy to her enemies. Although it is by 
no means our intention to vindicate the whole of that unhappy 
race for their conduct, during the unexampled difficulties in 
which they were involved, yet we must be permitted to demand 
that their numbers on the one hand and their trials on the other 
be fairly taken into the account. It would have been miracu- 
lous indeed, had so many thousands of all ages, taken from the 
classes of society least accustomed to the vicissitudes of fortune,and 
plunged into every variety of wretchedness, maintained througb- 
out a uniform propriety and unimpeachable wisdom of demean- 
our. But if faults, or even crimes, have been committed among 
them, sure we are, that Mr. Barrow has not specified any matter 
of accusation which deserves our regard, when he only charges 
them with an invincible attachment to their unhappy country. 
As a specimen of all kinds of enormity, he extracts a most af- 
fecting passage from the Duc de Rochefoucault’s travels. Itis a 
picture of natural and amiable feeling, which cannot be contem- 
plated without the liveliest emotion. That ill-fated nobleman 
there expresses the greatest affection and gratitude towards Eng- 
land,and the abhorrence which he feels for the revolutionary enor- 
mities.of his countrymen ; but, with a just and generous warmth, 
he paints the contending emotions by which he is unavoidably 
agitated—remembers that France, though she abused and de- 
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spitefully used him, is still his country—owns himself still in- 
terested in her fortune—describes how painful it is to receive 
loud congratulations from her enemies upon her miseries and 
hamiliations—and shows that he has a heart not entirely alie- 
nated from the place of his birth, and the land of his fathers, al- 
though it is no longer his happy lot to be numbered among her 
children. We are astonished that Mr. Barrow, whose own pa- 
triotism is so ardent, should have no sympathy for the feelings of 
this illustrious exile. For our parts, we are far indeed from 
wishing to see such cosmopolitism prevail, as that which should 
teach all men to alienate their hearts from their country as soon 
as the wickedness of a few of her inhabitants had delivered her ap 
to civil .dissensions ; and, for us, that patriotism has no charms 
which,fan change its object without a pang, and take root in 
each hostile ground, assimilating itself successively to every va- 
riety of exposure. 

ur author, in the course of his introductory remarks, ex- 
presses his surprise at the singular difference between the charac- 
ter of the Dutch in their own country and in the colonies. He 
describes them as the most indolent and prodigal of all nations in 
the latter situation ; whereas, at home, they are noted for fruga- 
lity and industry. This statement is important—it is quite new 
to us—and it is totally false. ‘The colonial industry and wealth 
of the Hollanders, is as conspicuous as their toils and opulence at 
home. It is in vain that Mr. Barrow tells us, they devolve their 
labour upon slaves; that at the Cape, the purchase of a slave is 
the first use a man makes of a little money which he may.ac- 
quire ; and that, at Batavia, 100,000 Chinese do all the business 
of the colony. This only proves that the constitution of Eu- 
ropeans in those climates is ill adapted to hard work; and that 
the Cape planters and Batavian settlers, like the planters of Suri- 
nam and Demerary, use slaves as we do beasts of burden. No 
man can deny the prodigies which Dutch industry have performed 
on the coast of Guiana; yet you may traverse all Guiana without 
seeing a white man at work, except in his comptoir or ware- 
houses. Many of the facts stated by our author prove that the 
analogy of the Dutch character in the east and in the west is 
complete. ‘Their domestic slaves are treated with too much in- 
dulgence ; while their field slaves, and, above all, their Hotten- 
sbblideneeen are the victims of a cruelty and avarice equal to 
that for which the Dutch name has uniformly been infamous in 
the new world. (Vide p. 108, 135. 

Before proceeding to the main object of this volume, we shall 
notice the chief information communicated by Mr. Barrow in 
his narrative of the military expedition to the Kaffer frontier ; 
this relates to the interior of Africa. 

VOL. Iv, No. 8, Ff 
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Our readers wilt probably recollect, that M. Le Vaillant, after 
being stopped in his progress northward by want of water and 
several untoward accidents, found that had he begun his journey 
about this part of the country (what he calls the country of the 
Housonanas) he might have proceeded with ease, from the high 
‘state of its cultivation compared with the barbarity of the Hot- 
tentots. Mr. Barrow presents us with some interesting particu- 
lars respecting the Booshooanas, of whom Le Vaillant evidently 
speaks, and whose country he must only have known by report. 

his people is a tribe of the Kaffers ; the men are of a tall ath- 
letic eat; of simple, pastoral manners; living almost entirely 
on milk and vegetables, and following the oceupation of shep- 
herds. Two commissioners, sent from the Cape by government 
in 1801, for the purpose of procuring draught oxen, reached 
their capital, Leetakoo. Itis, according to their report, situated 
in a finely cultivated and enclosed country, and is very large and 
populous. The commissioners estimated its size at between two 
and three thousand houses, and its population at from ten to 
fifteen thousand. [It lies nearly in latitude 26° 30’ south, and 
longitude 27° east from Greenwich. The chief received them 
with hospitality, and introduced them to his wives and families. 
The following is the description given of their houses: 

‘His house, like all the rest in the town, was built in a circular 
form, being about sixteen feet in diameter. The bottom part, to the 
height of four feet from the ground, was stone laid in clay, and wooden 
spars erected at certain distances. On the east side of the circle, about 
the fourth part of the house was open, the other three-fourths entire- 
ly closed. A round pointed roof covered the whole in the form of a 
tent, well thatched with long reeds, or with the straws of the holcus. 
From the centre to the back part of the house, a eircular apartment is 
made off, with a narrow entrance into it, where the head of the family 
takes his nightly rest: the other members of the family sleep in the 
fore part, or between the large and smalt circles of the house. ll the 
houses were enclosed by pallisades ; and the space between these and 
the dwelling serves for a granary and store for their grain and pulse. 
These granaries were constructed in the form of oil jars, of baked elay, 
the capacity of each being at the least two hundred gallons; and they 
were supported on tripods, composed of the same material, which raised 
them about nine inehes above the ground. They were covered witha 
round straw roof erected on poles, and sufficiently high to admit an 
opening into the jars, the upper edges of which were from five to six 
feet from the ground.’ p. 115. 


The state of society may be gathered pretty accurately from 
what our author relates concerning the women, who, as is usual 
in savage communities, performed all the drudgery of the family. 

‘They not only performed the task of breaking up the ground with 
a kind of hoe made of iron, and afterwards planted it, but they com 
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structed their habitations, and collected the materials that were neces+ 
sary for the same. They reaped the grain, cleared it from the husk, 
and laid it up in the granaries, which, with other earthen pots and 
wooden vessels, were the work of their hands. The men prepare the 
skins and hides which serve for shoes, and make them up into cloaks 
for themselves, their wives and children; they attend also the cattle, 
milk the cows, and hunt the antelopes and other game, with a weapon 
called the Hassagai, which is used also in battle.’ p. 116, 117. 

Our author has a peculiar theory, which we think by no means 
void of probability, as to the origin of the Kaffers. He thinks 
that they are the descendants of atribe of Beduin Arabs; and 
supports his opinion by a reference to their pastoral habits, their 
hospitable manners, their tent-shaped houses, their practice of 
circumcising, and, above all, their Soin . Hes persuad- 
ed that the Kaffers extend farther to the northward than is gen- 
erally believed, and supposes that a line drawn from the 24th 
parallel of south latitude on the east coast to the 20th on the west, 
would separate the Kaffers from the Negroes. The Portuguese, 
whose settlement of De la Goa borders on their country, have 
never ventured to introduce the slave trade among them. To the 
north of the Booshooanas, the commissioners were informed, that 
a much more powerful tribe lived in a cultivated tract of coun- 
try, under the southern tropic; they are called the Baroloos. 

heir manners are kind and simple; they are acquainted with the 
art of smelting copper and iron, for which they have furnaces 
erected ; they are extremely rich in cattle; their lands and houses 
are much better than those of the Booshooanas; and their chief 
town was represented as so extensive, that it was said to be a 
day’s journey in length, and extremely populous. Information 
was received from a Portuguese slave-merchant, that the Portu- 
= have a direct communication across the continent, from 

oango to Mozambique, for the purposes of trade, the staple of 
which is slaves; and that negro-merchants are established in 
different parts of this long route. This confirms a statement 
given, we know not on Shes authority, by Mr. B. Edwards, in 
the second volume of his History of the West Indies. 

Upon all this interesting information, we have two remarks to 
offer. In the first place, why have the two commissioners, who 
saw so much more of the interior of Africa than any preceding 
travellers, not published any account of their discoveries? We 
call upon those gentlemen, Messrs. Sommerville and Trutter, to 
gratify the very just curiosity of the public on this point. We 
oul also suggest to the African association the expediency of 
attempting to penetrate still em towards the north by the same 

2 
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reute. It is evidently much more safe and accessible than the 
track by the west coast; for the traveller has no Moors to en- 
counter, and can suffer little or no incenvenience from the effects 
of the slave-trade. Secondly, We must entreat the attention of 
our readers to the singular coincidence of all the information now 
obtained, with that procured from the African travellers to the 
north of the line, regarding the superior civilization of the inte- 
rior of this unhappy continent. It is the peculiar fate of Africa 
to have its progress in improvement repressed by the crimes of 
distant nations on all its coasts. The Mahometans on the east 
and north : the Portuguese on the south-east ; the Dutch on the 
south; the English, French, Dutch and Portuguese on the west— 
have all, in their several departments, kept the coasts of that vast 
region in barbarism and darkness. As we penetrate towards the 
interior, from either of these quarters, we find that darkness gra- 
dually dispelled, and a faint ray of civilization beginning to dawn. 
Entering from the west, we find the negroes, as we advance, be- 
come more numerous, more wealthy, more cultivated and more 
refined, as soon.as we pags the peculjarregion of the slave-trade. 
Entering from the south, we have no sooner passed the bounda- 
ries of the Dutch boors (who hold all the natives of that quarter 
in a state of pitiless subjection), than we find large and populous 
cities, a country. cultivated like a garden, and afine race of peo- 
ple, possessed of the more difficult arts of life. To the north of 
this happier district, there runs a line of country desolated by the 
slave-trade ; and as we approach it, the Kaffers, though still free, 
begin to degenerate. (Vide Barrow, p. 118.) When this line, 
through the narrower part of the continent, is crossed, we again 
come among more improved tribes, provided we keep in the in- 
land parts, and doe not appyoach the haunts of eivilized and Chris- 
tian strangers.—The moral of all this we leave to our readers. 
We are now to consider the principal subject of this volame— 
the importance uf the Cape as a colonial establishment to Great 
Britain. ‘Its value is discussed by our author in four peints of 
view—as a military station—as a naval station—as a commercial 
station and port of outfit for the fisheries—and as a territorial 
aogee® We shall briefly view it in these four lights. 

. The central situation of the Cape, as well as its physical 
circumstances, peculiarly adapt it both for a depét of formed 
troops, and a station where they may be formed. Its distance 
from South America is the voyage of a month; from Guiana and 
the West Indies, six weeks; from the Red Sea, six weeks ; from 
England and from India, two months. ‘The climate is so favour- 
able, that invalids from India recover there with surprising, rapi-~ 
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dity. While we had the settlement last war, and kept there a 

ison of more than 5000 men, there was actually no océasion 
for om hospital Staff, and it was accordingly broken up. It is 
well known how extremely fatal long voyages are to raw troops; 
and nothing can be more advamageous than such a station (half- 
way between England «and India) for ‘seasoning our recruits on 
their way thither. The two bey regiments, carried out in 1799, 
arrived there in @ most sickly condition, and, at any rate, were 
mere raw recruits, unfit for service. In two years they became 
as fine a corps as any in the British service. A residence at the 
Cape has been found so much to invigorate-the constitution, that 
the regiments sent from thence to India and Egypt, last war, sus- 
tained, without less or mconvenience, both the passage, and the 
climate, and the service, immediately on their arrival. It is also 
well known how important tothe event of the war, the large de- 
tachments proved, which were sent at a moment’s warning from 
the Cape to India and Egypt. Our author justly states, that re- 
cruits ean at all times be-sent out, with peculiar safety and cheap- 
ness, in small numbers, on board the eutward-bound Indiamen, 
private traders, and whalers. The importance of the Cape asa 
station from whence Egypt may be attacked, and the passage of 
the enemy from thence to India obstructed, deserves peculiar at- 
tention. Ifthe French are in possession of Egypt and design to 
ship an army from Suez or Cosir for India, the securing of the 
small island of Permi, which commands tke Straits of Babelman- 
del, and has a commodious harbour, might be speedily effected 
by a small force frem the Cape, and would be by far the surest 
and cheapest method of keeping the French force destined for 
{india in check. Indeed our author proves, very satisfactorily, 
that so long as we have Malta and the Cape, the two keys of In- 
dia, in our possession, we need not fear any force which eur ene- 
mies can send against our invaluable Eastern empire. He also 
shows how easily the Cape might be taken, and kept by a small 
force ; and argues, that the Buteh are so little anxious about 
keeping it, that they would at different times have sold it for a 
small sum of money. 

To this last deduction we have some objections to urge. It 
is no less than a contradiction in _— reasonings, to say that 
your enemy, or the submissive allies of your enemy, will easily 
give up what is of such vast importance to your power arid 
wealth as the Cape is here proved to be. The Dutch, too, must 
be blind indeed, if they do not quickly perceive the immense 
benefits which, by a wise system of colonial policy, they might 
derive from this important settlement. It is true that, hither- 
to, it has rather been a burden than a gain to their treasury, 

Ff 
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But, its management has been the worst that can be imagined. 
Its growth has been studiously checked by every baneful regula- 
tion which the monopolizing spirit of their East India Company 
could suggest It was reduced to a mere half-way house, and 
prevented from benefiting by its situation, lest, instead of bein 
a Eine of refreshment to the Company’s ships, it should become 
a flourishing settlement, and a rival to theirtrade. A restriction 
was actually enforced, which prevented the population of the 
country from increasing; for the grants of land were not sub- 
divisible, and no person could settle within a certain distance 
of another planter. No wonder, then, that such a miserable co- 
Jony should prove burdensome to the mother country, which 
was thus, under the semblance of maintaining a settlement, pay- 
ing for the accommodation and for the monopoly of the East 
India Company. Buta wise policy, the creation of a free port, 
the more liberal treatment of the Boors, an encouragement to 
settle there, a better system of administration, the introduction 
of Chinese labourers, and a variety of other improvements which 
may be easily imagined, and many of which have frequently 
been under the consideration of the Batavian government, would 
speedily render the Cape a rival to Batavia and Guiana—a pos- 
session, as well worth keeping for its own sake, as to prevent the 
benefits which the enemy of France and Holland must quickly 
reap from it. Holland knows full well, that, in her circum- 
stances, there is no salvation, certainly no renovation for her 
strength, but by a wise recurrence to the system of colonizing. 
This is her policy, more than that of any other European power ; 
and as nothing but the thraldom in which she has lately been 
kept, and which naturally discourages her from sowing what 
another may reap, could have rendered her deaf to such loud 
calls of obvious policy—so, any approach towards independence 
will certainly be attended with a recurrence to the system now 
sketched out. It cannot be dissembled, then, that on every 
account both she and France will throw various difficulties in the 
way of that plan which so many invincible reasons force upon 
England ; and that the retention of the Cape, in concluding 8 
treaty of peace, will be opposed by numerous obstacles for which 
our author has made no allowance. 

Under the head of military advantages, Mr. Barrow mentions 
as a very obvious one, the great cheapness of provisions—inso- 
much, that at the Cape, alone, can our Government maintain 
troops without the loss arising from the inadequacy of their pay 
to support them. Government indeed gains, according to out 
author, a clear profit; that is, if we rightly understand him, 
Government deducts as much from the pay of the troops as 
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would subsist them in a dearer country, for example at home, 
and feeds them at the Cape somewhat cheaper. e fairness of 
this practice depends exactly on the contract originally entered 
into with the men. If they ought to be paid in money, and not 
in kind, the gain is at their expense.—But another source of 
revenue is stated, so extraordinary, that we must take some 
notice of it. The colonial paymasters drew bills on the pay- 
master-general at home, and these bore a premium of 20 per cent. 
at an average. The Government, therefore, derived a profit 
upon the bills, equivalent to this per centage; and credit 1s ta- 
ken for such a profit on the whole expenditure while the Cape 
was in our possession. We question if so gross a blunder was 
ever made before. Government issued bills, and the colonial 
currency, being depreciated, was 20 per cent. worse than those 
bills. The troops were paid according to the colonial currency, 
and the provisions were bought according to it also. As to the 
provisions, this is only restating the item, formerly noted, of 
cheapness ; for it signifies nothing what the relation was between 
goods and colonial currency, when Government had to buy a 
certain quantity with its own bills. As to the pay, which the 
men received in colonial currency, this is indeed a strange trans- 
action; and what Mr. Barrow is pleased to term a profit on ex- 
change, becomes a per centage levied on the men’s pay—it was 
in fact paying the army with debased money. It is very clear, 
that, consistently with fairness, Government could never derive 
a profit from exchange, unless by becoming bullion merchant, 
and receiving the profits of exporting 2es- All the other 
part of difference of exchange consists in the depreciation of our 
currency; and to profit by this circumstance is exactly to de- 
fraud the creditor. But Mr. Barrow does not stop here. Go- 
vernment, it appears, issued copper money with a profit of cent. 
per cent. L. 4000 were sent out in penny pieces, and were 
circulated in the settlement for twopenny pieces; and hence, 
says this eminent financier, there accrued a profit of L. 4000.! 
This is exactly the operation which we have been accustomed to 
call raising the denomination of the currency; and, admitting 
the copper and English bills to have been on a par, the rise thus 
made was in fact 80 per cent, The soldiers were, if paid in 
copper, defrauded to this amount, besides a proportion of the 
remaining 20 per cent. equal to the nominal difference between 
the exchanges. We do sincerely hope that this statement arises 
from the author’s marvellous ignorance of the subject, and is 
not founded in fact. He likewise takes credit fora sum as the 
interest of 50,0001. of paper money, circulated by Government, 
and not redeemed for seven years But all this is too absurd to 
. 4 
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detain our readers any longer. We never yet saw a budget like 
Mr. Barrow’s Cape budget, by which he oahies into a profit 
of above 153,0001. But if it is consistent with fact that those 
things were committed, Mr. Barrow’s ignorance is by much the 
most harmless part of the business; at any rate, the facts re- 
quire explanation, and Government cannot give it too soon or 
too fully. 

II. As a naval station, the importance of the Cape deserves 
equal attention. Although -no ships in the world can so — 
perform the whole East Indian voyage without stopping h 
way, as the vessels of our own nation; yet in certain circum- 
stances it is necessary, even for them, to have such a place of 
shelter and refreshment as the Cape. In the homeward-bound 
voyage, the stress of weather which ships meet with on L’Aguil- 
las Bank, renders it very often expedient to call at some friendly 
port to refit. During war, the Company’s - are in part 
manned with Lascars; and these men, it is well known, cannot 
possibly endure so long a run as from India to Europe. Vessels 
carrying new troops, or crowded with soldiers of any descrip- 
tion, are equally incapable of making the whole voyage at once. 
Besides, the constant accidents of sea voyages render a friendly 
harbour, in a central position, the most valuable of all acquisi- 
tions to a country whose maritime concerns are so very extensive 
as those of England in the southern and eastern seas. It deserves 
also to be considered, that half the tonnage will do for provisions, 
if the ships can be completely victualled half way : and no place 
is better adapted for this purpose than the Cape.—In the same 
division with these circumstances, our author dilates on the ad- 
vantages of having a station which commands the entrance to 
the Indian seas, and which has a ready communication with the 
rest of the world, with Egypt, the West Indies, &c.. It is evi- 
dent that all this fell properly under the first head, where he 
prelected on its importance as a military station. Accordingly, 
there is a great degree of repetition in the second branch of the 
argument; and we think that, besides the statement which we 
have just abridged, it contains nothing peculiarly referably to the 
head of naval advantages, except the circumstances of the Cape 
—— convenient port of outfit for privateers and frigates to 
annoy the enemy’s Indian trade. 


This second head involves also some disputable points. . We 
cannot imagine, for example, upon what our author founds his 
opinion, that all other nations should be most willing to see the 
Cape in other hands, because, ‘ from the general policy of Eng- 
land, and the favourable circumstances in which her commerce 
and navigation are now placed, the Cape, in her possession, 
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would always be open to foreign shipping, and refreshmentssup- 

lied to them on equal terms as to her own.’ (p. 233.) Does 
MirtBarrow allude, here, to the equal terms on whieh foreigners 
are permitted to share our Indian trade, or to the liberal policy 
which opens that lucrative commerce to all our own countrymen ? 
or does he refer particularly to that free system of universal traf- 
fic, commonly known by the title of the ‘ Navigation Act? or 
has he more immediately in view the state. of perpetual peace 
which this country has for centuries enjoyed? or is it the prac- 
tice of abstaining from all maritime blockades, and searches for 
contraband, which has marked our proceedings towards a 
pe that gave rise to the patriotic effusion above quoted? 
Surely, if Mr. Barrow had not written his book in a quarter of a 
year, he would have discovered that some nation, seldom en 
mn warfare, and unconnected with either’ East or West Indies, is 
the proprietor whom the European world in general should wish 
to see possessed of the Cape. Itis enough, in this place, to prove 
its value to England. Mr. Barrow undertook too uch, when he 
bethought him of proving that other nations also should sympa- 
thise with his very proper feeling for his own-country. 

He concludes his second division of the subject, by stating the 
natural’difficulties attending the possession of the Cape, in a naval 
point of view. These are, indeed, very formidable, and they arise 


=“ from the badness of the harbours, and the constant high 


seas that prevail at the southern promontory of Africa, But_af- 
ter considering them all, and coupling this statement with that of 
the inestimable advantages derivable from the possession in a na- 
val point of view, we are fully prepared to agree with our author 
in his conclusion, that ‘with all the imperfections of this south- 
ern angle of Africa, with regard to its bays and conveniences for 
shipping, its geographical position on the globe will always ren- 
der it a soseshek tesheemaah in the hands of a maritime nation, 
to direct the commerce of India and China into new channels, to 
enrich its owners, and to distress their enemies.’ p. 264. 

lil. The Cape territory furnishes various articles of value for 
consumption and exportation. Of these, the staples are grain, 
particularly a wheat, of a small kind, which yields sometimes 
eighty for one,—and the produce of the vineyard; than which, 
nothing can be more luxuriant, even in the present wretched state 
of its culture. Besides these staples, the vast herds of excellent 
cattle, together with geod bay salt, produce all kinds of dairy ar- 
ticles, as well as salt meat, tallow and hides, in great abundance 
and perfection. There are other products. of inferior value to 
swell the list; as aloes, ivory, fruits, wool, and tobacco. 
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But the consideration chiefly deserving our notice, under the 
head of commercial advantages, relates to the policy or impolicy 
of allowing other nations to share in the trade of a settlement so 
well adapted to become a depét of Indian and European commo- 
dities. And our author particularly discusses the effects likely to 
result to England from any arrangement which should constitute 
this settlement a free port. If the foreign nations, who at present 
resort to the London market for East India goods, under all the 
puzzling circumstances of drawbacks, &c. which arise out of the 
complicacy of our customhouse laws, possessed the power of pur- 
chasing at the Cape, our author conceives they would prefer this 
traflie ceteris partbus. The Americans, we know, profit next 
to ourselves by the India trade as it stands at present. How 
much more advantageous would the shorter voyage to the Cape 
prove to them, when it is certain that even now they can under- 
sell us in the West India market for Asiatic goods? British ca 
pital, too, would be embarked in vessels trading under foreign 
flags, to the infinite detriment of the present system. Upon all 
this we have only one remark to offer—Our author’s argument is 
addressed to the East India Company exclusively; and the only 
inference deducible from it is, that the Company’s interest is in- 
compatible with the freedom of the Cape as an emporium. If 
that important settlement were to become the Tyre or Alexan- 
dria of modern times, who can doubt that the whole world, and 
Great Britain most, in proportion to her greater commercial 
stake, would benefit by so splendid a creation? Tyre and Alex- 
andria !—That is not enough,—those ancient marts were nothin 
to what the Cape might be made, open as it is to the New as well 
as to the Old World—to the treasures of the Antilles and Peru, 
as well as to all the riches of the East. From such a prospect, 
what advantages do not instantly rise before us to this country? 
Possessed of all the Indian, and so much of the western world, we 
must infallibly be the chief traders with the new emporium. And 
can any thing be more obvious than the ease with which we could 
monopolize its supply from a large portion of Asia and America, 
without contracting our market for fear of interference? What 
mighty advantages would thus accrue to all British India, and to 
our extensive possessions in New Holland, as well as to the con- 
tinent of Africa itself? 

Our author also states the comparative advantages and disad- 
vantages of making the Cape an entrepét for Indian produce, un- 
der the East India Company’s direction. He supposes that this 
would lead to what he terms, ‘a diminution of his Majesty’s cus- 
toms’ (p. 275), and that it would deprive the London market 
of the supply, at present furnished to foreigners, of such articles 
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(not Indian) as they take from finding them ready assorted, when 
they are laying in their East Indian cargo. He does not think it 
enough to suggest the right answer to this, which is evidently, 
that our produce would naturally be sent to the Cape, if it did 
not find another vent ; but he enters into a needless, and we think 
a very incorrect statement, of the full competency of the East 
India Company’s trade to supply the Indian market, and the ina- 
bility of private traders to interfere in it, even to the amount of 
the tonnage allowed by the Company’s charter. This statement 
is taken pate the reports of the directors; and we think it is 
more than of suspicious authority. But an emporium, destined 
to thrive, like Tyre and Alexandria, under the direction of the 
committees in Leadenhall Street, is to our minds a contradiction 
in terms, as much as the idea of a sensitive plant growing to lux- 
uriance and beauty under the pressure of a millstone. Charters 
of monopoly are not fitted to aid the growth of commercial citie 
in which the monopolists do not themselves reside ; and indee 
the continuance of the Company in their mercantile functions, 
seems to us equally incompatible with the increasing prosperity 
of the Cape, and with that of their present dominions. 

In order to perceive the benefits that must result from such 2 
station as the Cane, in subserviency to our southern whale fishery, 


we have only to recollect its relative position to the seas where 


that fishery is carried on, and the great abundance of whales 
which swarm in the seas round the south coast of Africa itself. 
Without any farther statement of the facts referable to this 
branch of the argument, we may safely conclude with Mr. Bar- 
row, that 

—‘the Cape might be rendered essentially useful to the southern 
whale fishery, so important to the commerce and navigation of Great 
Britain; but that, during war, the same place in the possession of an 
enemy may be the means of obstructing this valuable branch of trade, 
and must at all events render it forced and precarious. p. 322. 

IV. We come now, in the last place, to view the Cape as a 
territorial acquisition. And here we must remark, that Mr. 
Barrow’s argument branches into a diffuse statistical and topo- 
graphical detail, while the most material points of fact that bear 
upon the question might have been concisely enunciated ; and the 
description should evidently have formed an introductory disserta~ 
tion, equally applicable to all the other heads of the argument. 
The population of the colony, in 1798, consisted of 21,746 Chris- 
tians, 25,754 slaves, and 14,447 Hottentots, scattered over so 
large a space as left only one person to two square miles. Much 
of the soil is sandy and barren for want of water; but in many 
parts the land is highly fertile. Butchers’ meat and grain, as well 
as wine and fruits, might be had in great abundance and cheap- 
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ness, under a more liberal system of police ; and our author con- 
cludes with suggesting some improvements, well worthy the at- 
tention of whatever mother country this important colony may 
be destined to belong to. We extract the following speculation 
upon a most interesting topic, and venture to pronounce it, in 
spite of its apparent impracticability, equally solid and inge- 
nious : 

‘Before any considerable degree of improvement can be expected 
in those parts of the country, not very distant from the Cape, it will 
be necessary, by some means or other, to increase the quantity and to 
reduce the present enormous price of labour. The mest effectual way, 
perhaps, of doing this, would be the introduction of Chinese. Were 
about ten thousand of this industrious race of men distributed over the 
Cape district, and those divisions of Stellenbosch and Drakenstein 
which lie on the Cape side of the mountains, the face of the country 
would exhibit a very different appearance in the course of a few years; 
the markets would be better and more reasonably supplied, avd an abun- 
dance of surplus produce acquired for exportation. It is not here meant 
that these Chinese should be placed under the farmers; a situation ip 
which they might probably become, like the poor Hottentots, rather 
a load and an incumbrance on the colony, than a benefit to it. The 
poorest peasant in China, if a free man, acquires notions of property. 
After paying a certain proportion of his produce to the state, which is 
limited and defined, the rest is entirely his own; and though the Em- 
peror is considered as the sole proprietary of the soil, the land is never 
taken from him so leng as he continues to pay his proportion of produce 
to Government. 

‘I should propose, then, that al} the pieces of ground intervening be- 
tween the large farms and other waste lands should be granted to the 
Chinese, on payment of a moderate rent after the first seven years. The 
British government would find no difficulty in prevailing upon that, or 
a greater, number of these people to leave China; nor is the Govern- 
ment of that country so very strict or solicitous in preventing its sub- 
jects from leaving their native land as is usually supposed. The max- 
ims of the State forbade it at a time when it was more politic to pre- 
vent emigrations than now, when an abundant population, occasionally 
abeve the level of the means of subsistence, subjects thousands to perish 
at home for want of the necessaries of life. Emigrations take place 
every year to Manilla, Batavia, Prince ef Wale’s Island, and to other 
parts of the eastern world.’ Vel. II. p. 430, 431. 

The abstract which we have attempted to give of the argument 
upon this very important question, will probably enable our read- 
ers to form a definite judgment on its merits. We have seldom 
attended to a discussion in which all the reason seems to lie so 
entirely upon one side. That the Cape ought never to have been 
ceded—that it ought as soon as possible catia regained—and that 
no inducement ought to make England part with it at another 
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treaty of peace, are positions proved to a demonstration in the 
work now before us, and recommended to our statesmen. with 
all the force of obvious necessity. One farther consideration, not 
hinted at by Mr. Barrow, has great weight in our minds. If we 
do not make war in one point; we must in another; if we do not 
attack the Cape, we shall probably attack the Dutch and French 
settlements in the West Indies Sel that such a policy is un- 
wise in the extreme, who can doubt, that knows any thing of 
colonial affairs? The conquest of Guiana, last war, cial 
the Dutch planters at ourexpence. Our capitalists poured into 
their service above sixteen millions in loans, tempted by the pro- 
fits on consignments, which, after the restitution of the colonies, 
they could no longer receive ; and now, in order te obtain even 
the trifling interest of the Dutch money market, and to prevent 
their debtors from breaking, thousands after thousands of pounds 
must be sent over to prop the credit ofthe Dutch planters, 
while our own colonists cannot raise a shilling on good security. 
The enemy knows this golden rule, and allows us to take his 
starved concern off his hands ;—he is sure that we shall restore 
it in the best possible condition. But we, whose fate it always 
is to pay the reckoning, must continue war after war in the 
same train of dupery; and, not content with paying all our al- 
lies in Europe for defending themselves, we must needs bestow 
donations upon our enemies in the form most acceptable to his 
wishes and wants. We are happy to think that there is some 
chance of such fatal impolicy being at last abandoned; and we 
rejoice in the wholesome substitute which the Cape furnishes for 
it. To the author of the present work, much gratitude is due. 
We only lament that his imperfect knowledge of political science, 
and his unfortunate hurry of composition, has prevented our 
obligations from being so large as his natural acuteness and hap- 
py opportunities were calculated to make them. This a 
with all its imperfections, is a valuable addition to our know- 
ledge, and must tend materially to benefit both the speculative 
and the practical part of the political world. 


Art. XVI. The Synonymes of the Latin Lan e, alphabetical 
arranged ; with Critical Dieeertations upon the force of its Pr - 


sittons, both in a simple and compound state. By John Hill, LL.D 
Professor of Humanity in the University, and Fellow of the 
Royal Society of meg, Ato. _ two Printed by James 


Ballantyne, for Longman 
Miller, Edinburgh. 1804. 


A QUARTO volume of Latin synonymes, ushered into the 
world by the Professor of Humanity at Edinburgh, could not 


Rees, London; and Manners & 
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fail to excite in us the greatest possible interest and expectation. 
The situation, so long and so ably filled by the learned author, 
made us rejoice at the opportunity thus offered to him of display- 
ing to the world the soundness of his erudition, and the acuteness 
of his criticisms. We looked forward to him for the illustration 
of many doubtful passages in those authors who have been re- 
garded, for ages, as the standards of correct taste and literary 
excellence ; we anticipated much curious information concernin 

the original signification of words, and the several subsequent 
varieties and modifications; and we expected to be shown how 
terms which, at first, were appropriated to express particular 
customs, superstitions, and laws, came gradually to acquirea 
more extensive signification, and served at last to embellish the 
general declamations of the most celebrated poets, historians, and 
orators of ancient Rome. 

We will confess, too, that our national vanity was flattered 
by the annunciation of this work ; we hailed it as likely, on the 
one hand, to furnish the best answer to the aspersions (if those 
can be called aspersions which are only employed in the way of 
fair and honourable emulation) thrown out -against us by our 
southern neighbours for our neglect of classical learning ; and 
on the other hand, as a work which would well illustrate the 
utility of our more favoured studies by an application of meta- 
physical principles to the general theory of grammar. It was 
pleasant, at the same time, to reflect, that the materials for such 
a work were abundant, and by no means difficult of access. 
Although no remains of the etymological labours of Julius Cesar 
are extant, still the acuteness of a writer on this subject would 
be much aided by whatever of the precious fragments of Varro 
have been handed down to our times, by the critical discussions 
on the force of words every where interspersed in the works of 
Cicero and Quintilian, and even of Seneca and other writers, 
who, towards the decline of the Roman Empire, turned their 
attention to philological pursuits. Much, too, might be col- 
lected from the works of the learned civilians; much from the 
labours of Servius, Priscianus, Sannazarius, Scaliger, Vossius, 
and the innumerable host of commentators of the middle and 
later ages. The last century, above all, produced the Thesaurus 
of Gesner and of Facciolati; works of so comprehensive a na- 
ture, and executed with such indefatigable industry; that it may 
not perhaps be too much to assert, that if every other book on 
the subject had perished, these two alone might have supplied 
all the materials for an excellent treatise on Latin synonymes. 

It is not by any means our intention, however, to insinuate 
that the task of composing such a work would be easy. The 
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difficulties attending the execution of it are unquestionably formi- 
dable ; and the mere fact of its being a dead language presents 
the greatest obstacles. We know the mistakes to which every 
one is liable who attempts for the first time to speak any of those 
languages of modern Europe which he has previously known 
only from books. _A little consideration will convince us, that 
these difficulties arise principally from the impossibility of seiz- 
ing the nice differences and shades of meaning which the same 
words are capable of bearing in different situations; in a word, 
that they originate chiefly from the want of an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the synonymous terms of the language. As this is ‘2 
difficulty which can scarcely be surmounted without the assistance 
of frequent colloquial intercourse, it is obvious that it must prove 
almost insuperable in the case of a language which has long 
ceased to be spoken, and where we cannot have recourse to 
the aid of conversation to resolve our doubts and rectify our 
mistakes. Nor are these difficulties in any way diminished by 
the consideration that the language in question ran a longer 
career than most others with which we are acquainted, and 
participated in the progress of a people who extended not only 
their dominion but their laws and customs over the greatest part 
of the civilized world. Should it be suggested that those wri- 
ters, however, on whose authority alone we could rely, all exist- 
ed about the same period, and consequently that the sphere of 
our inquiry need not be extremely extensive, it may easily be re- 
plied, in the first place, that from them alone we should never be 
able to trace that historical progress of the language by which 
alone its significance is often deominnt ; and, secondly, that the 
writers alluded to, contributing by their own exertions to the re- 
finement and perfection of their language, indulged in so wide a 
range of metaphorical expression, that a thorough acquaintance 
with the military discipline, tbe civil and religious institutions of 
the Roman people, is indispensably necessary for those who wish 
to feel the full force of the synonymous and figurative expres- 
sions which abound in the compositions of the purest writers of 
the Augustan ane. 
But if Dr. Hill had to encounter considerable difficulty in di- 
gesting the matter of such a work, he had every advantage and 
acility, we think, in reducing it to order and form. A treatise 
on synonymes was no longer a novelty in the literature of Europe, 
nor could the author of it be at any loss how to employ and dis- 
pose his materialsin such a way as to insure the approbation of 
the public. The Abbe Girard alone has the merit of originality 
in this respect. His book has professedly served as the model for 
all the authors who, since his time, have written on similar sub- 
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jects. In hisown language he has been followed, and in some res- 
pects surpassed by Rouland. A book also on the synonymes of 
the Italian language was published at Parma, A. D. 1778, by Ales- 
sandro Maria elias and what is more to our purpose, M. Du- 
mesnil, a professor in the university of Paris, has given to the world 
2 book entitled, ‘ Synonymes Latins, et leurs differentes significa- 
tions, avec les exemples tirés des meilleurs auteurs, a limitation 
de M. L’Abbé Girard’ This, though not without its faults, may be 
considered as a prototype, in many respects well worthy the imi- 
tation of succeeding writers. Supposing, however, (which we 
scarcely can suppose), that Dr. Hill was ignorant of the existence 
of Dumesnil’s book, still, from his own confession, he was no stran- 
ger to that of Girard; and the truth is, that however the original 
author of a work on synonymes may be deemed inferior to Rou: 
land in the profoundness of his learning and the solidity of his argu- 
ments, he stands (and probably ever will stand) unrivalled for the 
pens of his style, the neatness of his illustration, and for the 

appy faculty he possesses of keeping alive the attention of his 
reader, and mingling entertainment with his instruction. 

Unfortunately for us, our learned Professor has not imitated the 
excellences of Girard’s work, even where they were most open to 
his imitation. Instead of contenting himself with a clear and con- 
cise definition of all the words he has undertaken to distinguish, Dr. 
Hill, by constantly aiming at subtle and comprehensive disquisi- 
tions, so confuses and bewilders himself, that it is frequently dan- 

rous to attempt to follow him through all the mazes and wind- 
ings of his intricate course. 

Ne labyrinteis e finibus egredientem 
Tecti Douce inextricabilis error. 

The nature and extent of the faults into which he has fallen will 
be best judged of, however, by an examination of the work itself. 
We may begin with the Preface. 

After giving us some useful advice concerning the delicate ma- 
nagement young philologist, our author proceeds to inform us, 
that in order to make his views intelligible on a subject to which 
few grammarians have as yet paid the attention it deserves, he 


shall 


— first state precisely what he means by synonymous terms, and then 

shew the causes of the ambiguity they sometimes occasion, together 
with the means by which this may be removed. 
‘ ¢The word synonymous (he adds) is supposed to be applicable to such 
terms only as denote precisely the same conception. Though this use 
of it be legitimate and consistent with its etymology, it must not be under 
stood to be its only one.’ p. iii. 


Here, by the way, we may ask how this use of it is consistent 
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with its etymology. Scaliger was of a contrary opinion, when, 
after citing ensis, spatha, and gladius, as terms which, in the ge- 
neral acceptation of the world, were called synonymous, he adds, 
* Greci hec roavwrme, quidam é nostris evrwrvyue falss—fortasse 
autem rectius locuti essent Greci si #orerune appellassent, que 
solo nomine extarent indicantia res diversas.’ 

But to return to our author. ‘Some words occur in the 
different languages, so strictly equivalent, that their meaning is 
not to be distinguished.’ (p. iii.) It is not without some diffi- 
culty that we can assent to this proposition, when we recollect 
with what learning and ingenuity Scaliger and Sannazarius have 
maintained that there are no two words in the Latin language that 
have exactly the same signification. For our parts, however, we 
are inclined to think that many terms come to be nearly or alto- 
gether synonymous in the progress of language, though we are 
perfectly persuaded that each of them had originally a distinct sig- 
nification, and either represented a different object, or suggested 
the same object by its relation to different ideas. In strictness of 
speech, therefore, we cannot admit that there are any words ex- 
actly equivalent in meaning, though there are many undoubted! 
that may be usually substituted for each other. The ne stock 
of synonymes are those great families of tropes and figures the 
multiplication of which, language becomes abstracted and alles 
and in these it is always to be recollected, that there is a direct 
and original meaning, besides that which is adventitious and meta- 
yhorical. This se condary meaning is sometimes imperfectly esta- 
blished, : and sometimes the word continues to perform both func- 
tions with equal propriety. Thus, when Homer uses the expres- 
sion (Lliad ¢ 164.)"Epje xaxy yavvy—yaienis admirably employ ed 
as a synonymous term for Kogn, a word for which, in its primary 
sense, it could not be substituted. In like manner impedimentum 
isin one sense synonymous to mora; in another, when, for rea- 
sons sufficiently obvious (bei ing perhaps one of the mosi expres- 
sive words in any language), it signifies the baggage of an army, 
it may be substituted for sarcina. 

Dr. Hill goes on: 

‘ The multiplicity of such terms’ (viz. words strictly equivalent) * in+ 
creases the harmony of speech, and gives the poct and the orator an ad- 
vantage in the practice of their respective arts.’ 

* But, although this copiousness may, when in a certain degree, Ke 
an article of superiority, yet it is possible forit to degenerate into a hurt- 
fulredundance. The steadiness of men’s conceptions may be shaken by 
a superfluous variety in their signs, and obscurities created by the abuse 
of a number of these, as well as by a scarcity. Were a redundance of 
this kind to pervade a language completely, the same people might be 
said to speak, at least, two languages at once. Though the established 
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syntax might apply equally to every set of terms, yet the unmeaning mul- 
tiplicity would only prove the folly of those who formed it.’ p. iii. 

This passage is so contradictory, and so confused, as, at first 
sight, to appear almost unintelligible ; the meaning, however, it 
was intended to convey, may be readily discovered in an extract 
from a celebrated French grammarian, which Dr. Hill seems to 
have been willing to borrow ;‘ Cette varieté de mots met dans le 
discours beaucoup d’embarras, et de richesse elle est trés incom- 
mode pour le vulgaire et pour les philosophes qui n’ont d’autre 
but en parlant, que de s’expliquer clairement ; elle aide infiniment 
au poéte et a l’orateur en donnant une grande abondance ala partie 
materielle de leur style. (Des Brosses sur la formation des langues.) 

He is not much more perspicuous, however, when he trusts 
solely to the light of his own genius for his direction. In pour- 
traying the character of the good grammarian, he tells us, that 

—‘ he (the grammarian), of all men, has least right to be arrogant ; 
because, from the nature of things, it is impossible but that he must im- 
perfectly execute the task imposed upon him.’ 

And soon afterwards he puts the finishing stroke to the portrait 
of the said good grammarian, by stating, 

—‘ he hasa right to suppose that the combination, in respect to each 
mass of matter, to whatever use it has been turned, has been duly as- 
certained. 'T’o the most correct use of the term he requires a rigid ad- 
herence, and he pardons neither the inaccuracies that spring from dul- 
ness, nor the innovations that spring from conceit.’ (p. viii.) 

In an elaborate panegyric on the purest writers, he describes 
them, in one place, as ‘ saeering at the fetters with which se- 
vere critics would bind them ;’ and, in another place, ‘ as hav- 
ing forgotten, in the glow of composition, the standard they had 
established.’ Nevertheless, we are informed in the sequel, that 
‘they never had lost sight of the distinctive character of the term, 
and, that the seemingly 'y anomalous expression may be reconciled with 
what is primary.’ (p. xi.) ‘Thus pure writers are allowed to 
forget, in the glow of composition, that which has never been 
out of their sight! 

The ninth page commences with the following extraordinary 
sentence : 

‘By means of this, the nominal essences of substances, which alone 
can be laid hold of, &c. 

We do not pretend to understand exactly what the nominal es- 
sence of a substance is ;but we will venture to assert, that if a 
substance hath any component part, any quality, relation, or affi- 
nity, which it must be particularly difficult to lay hold of, its no- 
minal essence must be the most ‘impalpable. We cannot help 
regretting, indeed, that Dr. Hill should not have thought it 
worth his while to take a little more pains than he seems to have 
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done with the style of these introductory observations. There is 
a great want of a throughout, and very many deviations 
from the rules of correct composition. Wedo not lay much stress 
on the many clumsy expressions which every where occur ; as, for 
instance, ‘ Every sign has its own conception’ —‘ No difference ts at 
sometimes perceived’—‘ Before a the justness of this re- 
mark,’ &c. &c.—though we fear our English readers will class 
them under the general head of Scoticisms. We have remarked, 
also, that he sometimes falls, as it were, under the dominion of a 
word: ‘Thus, in the course of fourteen pages, we find mention 
made of delicate management, delicate variety, delicate analogies, 
delicate signs, and delicate beauties. This expression, however, is 
evidently borrowed from certain French writers on this subject. 

We have dwelt the longer on this part of the work, because it 
furnishes an excellent specimen of the style which the reader 
may expect to encounter, should he continue his course through 
the remainder of the volume; and we have done this the rather, 
because we think that an author, who pretends to point out the 
nice distinctions of language, ought to Ss peculiarly attentive to 
the purity of his own expressions: if these appear in the outset 
to be unusually inaccurate and confused, he cannot complain if 
the reader should call in question his competency to execute the 
task he has undertaken. 

Though Dr. Hill has candidly allowed that his list of syno- 
nymes may be capable of addition, he nevertheless boldly asserts, 
‘ that by far the greatest number of Latin words that can be justly 
opposed, are to be met with in this collection,’ (Preface p. xi.) ; 
and the size of the book appears, no doubt, to warrant this asser- 
tion ; but a close investigation of it will shew that the omissions 
are really one of its most characteristic faults. Synonymous 
words, obvious to the merest schoolboy, are unnoticed ; as, for 
instance, Regnum, Imperium, Dominium—Vultus, Os, Facies— 
Sermo, Oratio, Loquela—Trepidatio, Terror, Horror, Timor, Pavor 
—Imus, Inferus, Infimus—Ensis, Gladius—Simul, Una—Antiquus, 
Vetus, Vetustus—Crimen, Delictum, Culpa—Poculum, Cyathus, 
Scyphus— Tutus, Securus—Nomen, Vocabulum—Coma, Crinis, 
Capillus— Collis, Clivus, Mons, Tumulus—Lenis, Mitis, Suavis, 
Mansuetus—Mare, Pelagus, &c. &c. When words of this stamp 
are omitted, we cannot be astonished that no names whatever are 
inserted, such as Cynthia, Diana, Phebus, Apollo, &c., and that 
there are few words included, which by their explanation would 
serve to illustrate the civil and military institutions of the Roman 
poee. Accordingly, we find no mention made of As, Hereditas 
—Accensus, Lictor—Manipulus, Legio, Cohors—Tutor, Curator 
—Epistola, Litter, Rescripta, Codicilli—Mancipium, Nexus— 
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Usucapio, Ususfructus—Possessio, Pecunia, Peculium, Argentum— 
Adoptio, Arrogatio—Iter, Actus— Codex, Testamentum, Cera. To 
multiply examples would be tedious. Suffice it to state, that 
some hundreds might be added to this list. As a proof of this, 
we shall only observe, that Dr. Hill, (exclusive of his prepositions, 
which are thirty- three in numbe r) has only 338 heads (if we may 
be allowed the expression) of synonymous words ; whereas M. 
Dutmesnil’s book contains 2538. “We will admit that the last men- 
tioned writer has classed together many words which are not in any 
sense synonymous; but Dr. Hill has been guilty of the same fault 
(asin Vicus and Villa, Abnormis and Enormis, Favilla and Sein- 
tilla, Ejurare and Abjurare, Celebs and Innupta, &c-.) and nearly 
in the same proportion. We may also observe, that M. Dumes- 
nil’s heads are infinitely more copious than our author’s. In one 
instance (that of the word JVavis) he has gone so far as to range 
together 24 synonymous words. M. Dumesnil’s book is also 
much less bulky than Dr. Hill’s. 

Besides the redundancies and defects which have suggested 
the foregoing remarks, we have, in our progress through this 
large volume, had occasion to object—to the puerile and frivo- 
lous matter which, without any reference to the subject in ques- 
tion, is so frequently obtruded on the reader,—to the author’s cu- 
rious attempts to give free translations to several passages in the 
Latin classics,—and, lastly, to the manner in which he has mis- 
taken or perverted the meaning of several Latin words. We pur- 
pose citing a few examples of all these defects, and will begin 
with some instances of his puerile and frivolous observations. 

Thus when, to explain the force of the verb occulere, he cites 
from Virgil, 

* Sparge fimo pingui, et multa memor occule terra,’ 
he favours us with his ideas on gardening, and abruptly re- 
marks, 

‘That without paying such attentions as those here recommended, 
the improver may lose his labour from the severity of the season. 
(p- 15.) 

In p. 20. ‘Nullam a me epistolam ad te sino absque argumento ac 
sententia pervenire. Cic. Ep. ad Alt. 1.19. Cicero here announces his 
respect for his correspondent by his attention to the letters he sent him. 
He was anxtous that they should be none of those silly compositions, which, 
though they get the name of letters, yet, by being void of matter, are in 
fact not worth reading.’ : : 

In p. 23. § ————--————-—. amnisque vadosi 

Accola Vulturnia. 

Those who know the situation of this river in Italy, could be at no loss 

to distinguish the people whose territory was bounded by it,’ 
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‘ Primus vere rosam, atque autumno carpere poma. 
Vire. Georg. 4. 134. 
‘ The roses pulled by this Corycian old man are supposed to have been 


neither unblown nor faded, and his apples to have been neither green nor 
rotten.’ 


In p. 321. Errare is applied to animals grazing. 

‘—They direct their motion not in a straight line, and may often miss 
the best of the pasture they are in quest of. 

“ Mille mew Siculis errant in montibus agne.’ 
Vina. Ec. 2, 21. 

In p. 535, after several confused observations on the meaning 
of nefandus, one of the plainest of words, he observes—‘* The 
short e in nefandus often suits the poets when the long ¢ in infan- 
dus is inadmissible.’ From this remark, however, we may collect, 
that our author is aware that there is a metre to be preserved in 
Latin verse ; whereas, from the quotation he has given us from 
Theocritus, (p. 74.) we might almost be tempted to suppose him 
ignorant of this fact with respect to Greek literature. He has 
given us at least a reading of the passage above alluded to, which, 
whatever other merit it may possess, certainly has not that of 
being an hexameter verse. 

We will now select a few instances of Dr. Hill’s free transla- 
tions (traductions libres as the French would call them) of certain 
passages. 

In p. 713. 

‘Hee super imposuit liquidum, et gravitate carentem 
thera, nee quidquam terrene fecis habentem.’ 

‘ Ovid has supposed Fer to exist in a thinner fluid than either wine or 
water, and referred it to particles of earth residing in pure ether.’ 

In p. 715. 

‘ Strenua nos exercet inertia, navibus atque 
Quadrigis petimus bene vivere, quod petis hic est : 
Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit equus.’ 

‘The activity of the Strenui was frustrated by the unskilfulness of the 
Inertes. By an unavailing pother, no progress can be made in the most 
important of all pursuits: and men vainly fatigue themselves, chasing a 
phantom abroad, when the reality is at home.’ 

As if this explanation was not sufficient, in p. 594 he thus com- 
ments on the same lines : 

‘The poet by no means accuses men of inactivity ; but he blames the 
‘anile studium,’ the unavailing pother, which comes short of the end, by 
either mistaking the means, or by the want of ability to employ them.’ 

In p. 581. 

‘Sic ne perdiderit, non cessat perdere lusor.’ 
‘The gamester encounters the hazard with his eyes open, and, for the 
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sake of an uncertain addition to his fortune, makes a voluntary surrende: 
of the whole. 


In p. 779. 


* Fenus agitare, et in usuras extendere ignotum est.’ T'acil. de Mor. 
Ger. 26. Thc historian says, in the-first member of this sentence, that the 
Germans lent no money upon terms that might have been equitable, and, 
in the second, that they were guilty of no oppression, when relieving the 
indigent, by affording them the use of their property.’ 

In the same spirit of free translation, he informs us (p. 132.), 
that devium scortum is ‘a courtezan not entirely abandoned, and, 
as it were, non in via prostans.’ He translates callidus (p. 122.), 
‘a sort of slight-of-hand with which the mind is little acquaint- 
ed ;’ and piger, he has the goodness to inform us, is ‘ a disposi- 
tion to sit with the arms folded,’ &c. &c. 

The course of our inquiry will next lead us to produce some 
instances of more important errors, in which we suppose him to 
have mistaken or perverted tie meaning of words. 

In p. 174, he has confounded the meaning of caper and hircus. 
* These words (he says) agree in denoting a he-goat ; but the for- 
mer is applicable to him in a natural state, or otherwise, the lat- 
ter is applicable to him only when he is mutilated.’ We conceive 
the meaning of hireus to be directly the reverse, and that this 
word is never applied to the he-goat when he is in what Dr. Hill 
terms his mutilated state. The real force of hircus is well illus- 
trated by the manner in which it is opposed to caper, in an epi- 
gram of Martial quoted by our author, to prove the meaning of 
the latter word. 

‘Dum jugulas hircum, factus es ipse caper.’ 


Assuredly hircus must here be understood in a different sense 
from that which Dr. Hill allows it to have. 

In p. 18.—‘ Rusticus, abnormis sapiens, crassaque Minerva.’ 
He translates abnormis ‘slightly deviating from the common rule.’ 
This we apprehend to be a mistake : abnormis sapiens means, wise 
without instruction, without any rule or norma at all, as Cicero 
has expressed the same idea, ‘ Non ad aliorum normam sapiens.’ 
Dr. Hill, we conceive, is equally mistaken as to the meaning of 
enormis, when he observes, ‘ that had Horace employed the word 
enormis in this passage, he would have destroyed the quality of 
the wisdom by the greatest implied deviation from the rule esta- 
blished.’ The fact is, that abnormis means, without any standard 
at all; and enormis, differing from a given standard. When 
enormis means, as it frequently does, immoderate bulk, it is be- 
cause the size of the thing spoken of greatly exceeds the ordina- 
ry measure. 


Nothing can be more different from the idea we have ever en- 
tertained of the meaning of scintilla, than the explanation gives 
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of it in p. 359.; viz. ‘ Favilla often denotes hot ashes or embers, 
and in that view only is synonymous with scintilla.” We afterwards 
learn, however, that ‘ Scintilla differs from favilla in having no 
reference to ashes ; but then he leaves embers as the point of mean- 
ing at which these two words are synonymous. Scintilla, how- 
ever, never can be rendered by embers, and never can be sy- 
nonymous to favilla. ‘The real difference between these two 
words may be distinctly seen in a passage from Ovid, which has 
been clumsily introduced by Dr. Hill: 
‘ Ut solet a ventis alimenta resumere, queque 
Parva sub inducta latuit scintilla ‘ favilla’ 
Crescere, et in veteres agitata resurgere vires.’ 


In p. 666 he asserts, that the verb sortior, when rendered in its 
strictest sense, supposes ‘ the acquirer to avail himself of a chance 
of which he was thoroughly aware ;’ and, as a strong instance of 
it, gives us the following passage from Horace : 

————‘ felicem dicere non hoc 
Me possum casu, quod te sortitus amicum.’ Hor. Sat. I. 6.52. 


Now, we conc*ive sortior, in its primary, and consequently in 
its purest sense, to be ‘to cast lots ;’ in its secondary sense, it 
may be used for ‘to obtain by lot ;’ and in this last sense we un- 
derstand it here; and think, if any doubt could be entertained 

_of its meaning, it would be cleared up by the subsequent passage 
in the satire, ‘ Nulla etenim mihi te fors obtulit.’ (Hor. Sat.I. 6. 
53.) Our readers are well aware, that the Romans were one of 
the most superstitious nations that ever existed, and that they 
left affairs of the greatest moment to the decision of chance. By 
the casting of lots, it was decided which of their Consuls should 
take the command of their armies: by the same award, it was 
determined who should administer the holiest offices of their re- 
ligion. From a knowledge of the Roman customs in this parti- 
cular, the secondary meaning of sortior may easily be deduced. 
It would naturally (it might almost be said ae follow, that 
sortior would obtain such a signification as that in which Horace 
has here used it. Juvenal and Ovid have the word in the same 
sense. 

‘homines venerabile soli 
Sortiti ingenium’ —— Sat. XV. 145. 
‘Tu si Meonium vatem sortita fuisses.? Ovid. Trist. I. 6. 21. 
We cannot enough regret, that Dr. Hill never avails himself of 
any opportunity of explaining any of the customs or manners of 
that people whose language oe occupied so much of his atten- 
tion and research. . 

In p. 712 he observes, thar squalor comes from squama, and sup- 
poses different masses, resembling the scales of fishes, creating the 
nuisance, and defiling the body.’ In proof of this, he adduces the 
following sentence from Aulus Gellius: ‘In corporibus incul- 
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tis squamosisque alta congeries sordium squalor appellatur.’ Had 
he examined a little more accurately the author from whom this 
extract is made, he would have discovered that squalor, in its 
primitive sense, means that roughness which characterizes the 
scales of fishes and serpents. In this sense it is used by Virgil and 
others, without any reference to filth or nuisance. We will now lay 
before our readers the criticism on the meaning of this word, as 
it stands in Aulus Gellius, merely to show how wilfully our learn- 
ed author seems to have mistaken the spirit of it. 

‘ Tertium restat ex iis, que reprehensa sunt, quia “ tunicam squallen- 
tem auro” dixit. id autem significat copiam densitatemque auri in squam- 
arum speciem intexti. squallere enim dictum est a squamarum crebri- 
tate asperitateque ; que in serpentium pisciumque coriis visuntur. quam 
rem et allii, et hic quidem poeta locis aliquot demonstrat : 

Quem pellis, inquit, ahenis 
In plumam squamis auro conferta tegebat. 
‘ Et alio loco, 
Jamque adeo rutilum thoraca indutus, ahenis 
Horrebat squamis. 
‘ Accius in Pelopidis ita scribit, 
Ejus serpentis squame squallido auro et purpura pretext. 

‘ Quicquid igitur nimis inculcatum obsitumque aliqua re erat, ut incu- 
teret visentibus facie nova horrorem, id squallere dicebatur. s{c in. corpori- 
bus incultis squamosisque alta congeries sordium squallor appellatur. cujus 
significationis multo assiduoque usu totum id verbum ita contaminatum est, 
ut jam squallor de nulla alia re, quam de solis inquinamentis dici ceperit.* 
Aul. Gel. lib. 2. c. 6. 

In Squalor, then, as Tentare, Sortiri, Chirographum, Condere, 
and many other instances, Dr. Hill has given us the secondary 
meaning of the term, without any reference to its primary signifi- 
cation. Here the mistake is the more glaring, as he gives the 
secondary as the only sense of which the word is capable. 

In p. 43. Blandiri is said to differ from Adulari, ‘in referring, not te 
the meanness and the variety of stratagems adopted by the flatterer, but 
to his constantly taking advantage of the person he means to cozen.’ 

We are of opinion, however, that the real meaning of Blandin 
is to caress by the touch, as appears by a passage in Propertius, 
where the participle is used to signify touching gently and plea- 
santly. ° 

‘ Blanditeque fluant per mea colla rose.’-——Prop. 4. 6.72. 


M. Dumesnil has been very happy in the explanation he has 
given of the difference between this word and its synonymes. We 
will subjoin his remarks on this subject, both because Dr. Hill has 
omitted all the synonymous words opposed to Blandus by Du- 
mesnil, and because we are very desirous of laying before our rea- 
ders a specimen of Dumesnil’s style, 
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‘ Blandus, Dulcis, Lenis, Suavis, Mansuetus, Mitis. , 

‘ Branpus se dit du toucher, flattant, caressant de la main. Lacertis 
blandis tenere colla. Ovid. Canes blandi. Virg. Aufiguré, insinuant. 
Blanda oratione falli. Cic. Blandw# mendacia lingue. Ovid. Ut puer- 
is dant olim crustula blandi doctores. Hor. Duxcis, dour au goit. 
Mustum dulce. Virg. Dulcior melle. Ovid. Au figuré: Dulcissima 
epistola, Cic. Duleis inexpertis cultura potentis amici, expertus me- 
tuit. Hor. Lenis, dour au toucher. Lene et asperum. Cic. Au fi- 
guré: Non lenis dominus. Hor. Lene consilium. Id. Nunc lenitate 
dulces sumus. Cie. Suavis convient d lV’odorat, Odor suavis et jucun- 
dus. Cie. Au figuré: Suavis homo. Ter. Suavis consuetudo. Cic. 
MAaNnsvuetus, (quasi manui assuetus) dour traitable. Quero cur tam 
subit6 mansuetus in Senatu fuerit, chm in edictis tam fuisset ferus. Cic. 
Ex feris et immanibus mites reddidit et mansuetos. Id. Lenitatis et 
mansuetudinis genus, cui opponitur vehemens et atrox. Id. Mrris se 
dit du fruit mir. Sunt nobis mitia poma. Au figuré: Patientia mi- 
tiorem dolorem facit. Cie. Thucydides si posterids fuisset, multé ma- 
turior fuisset ac mitior. Id. On peut opposer lenis d asper; au figuré, d 
crudelis; suavis d graveolens; au figuré, d tetricus; d blandus, moles- 
tus, contumeliosus ; @ dulcis, amarus; au figuré, @ injueundus, invisus ; 
a mitis, acerbus.’ 


It is quite unnecessary to remark with what distinctness the 
difference between the original and figurative sense of all these 
words is here pointed out, or the neat and appropriate examples 
by which their respective meanings are illustrated. Dr. Hill un- 


fortunately has aimed at moving in a higher and more difficult 
sphere ; and has run so keenly after metaphysical and subtle dis- 
tinctions, as seldom to convey more than vague and indistinct 
notions of the propositions he would wish to impress upon his 
readers, and frequently to bewilder himself in mazes which have 
confounded many a clearer head, and led them on 

‘Through mire and standing pools to seek their ruin,’ 

We shall add a few more instances. 

The distinction attempted at p. 79. between aut and vel is al- 
together unintelligible. If any two words be strictly synony- 
mous, we conceive that these are so. Dr. Hill might have re- 
membered that Cesar, in the same chapter, bas the two follow- 
ing sentences: ‘Caesar satis esse causse arbitrabatur quare in 
eum, aut ipse animadverteret, aut civitatem animadvertere jube- 
ret;’ and ‘ Petit atque hortatur, ut vel ipse de co causa cognita 
statuat, vel civitatem statuere jubeat.’ 

What shall we say of the consistency of the following observa- 
tions: ‘ Ferus always implies that the animal marked by it en- 
joys his liberty uncontrouled, and shows a disposition to prey 
upon others. ‘This disposition is not the universal concomitant 
of the quality expressed by ferus,’ &e. Of fertnus, he makes 
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another synonyme; and informs us, that ‘it denotes such qua- 
lities of wild beasts as relate to their mode of living, their flesh, 
their milk, and their cries.’ He really does not seem to suspect 
that it is the common possessive adjective formed from ferus, in 
the same way as caninus from canis, vitalinus from vitulus, equi- 
nus from equus, &c. 

The distinction between Interea and Interim appears to be 
palpably false, from the very instances that are quoted in sup- 
port of it (p. 460.). It is not clear to us that Jnterea is plural; 
the long ain the close rather supports an opposite conclusion. 

Pellere and Trudere are strangely confounded (p. 571.); the 
latter is said ‘to differ from the former in implying that a great- 
er impulse is requisite to drive the body receiving it from the 
point it occupies, and that the line of direction is limited.’ To 
us it appears plain that the distinction is founded in very differ- 
ent considerations. In trusion, the moving body is supposed to 
follow in close contract with the body moved, and to continue its 
action on it; which does not take place in pulsion. In pulsion, 
again, it is always implied that the impelling body was in mo- 
tion before it began to act upon the other, which is by no means 
necessary in the case of trusion. 

I-fitiari is said (p. 537.) to signify a known violation of truth; 
and in confirmation of this, the author not only quotes but trans- 
lates a passage in which it signifies to maintain the truth; the 
words are, ‘Multi mori maluerunt falsum fatendo, quam infit- 
ando dolere.’ The author is speaking of the effects of judicial 
torture. 

In p. 757, we learn that Via may be ‘ applied to every part of 
the earth’s surface that may be travelled over. He who formed 
a road where there was none before, was said ‘ Munire viam; 
the surface was of course a via before any thing was done to it.’ 
This we conceive to be founded entirely on misconception. /Mu- 
nira viam signifies to make a way, just as facere viam does: it is 
of no consequence whether the general word be used, or a more 
specific one, describing the method of making. If Dr. Hill's 
reasoning be right, the phrases plectere coronam, or torquere funem, 
should imply that the flowers on the hemp were already entitled 
to the name of garlands and ropes before the operations described 
by these words were begun upon them. 

Servus and Verna are said ‘to differ according as the state of 
slavery is more or less oppressive ;’ the latter is said to imply 
more comfort—the former to be consistent with greater dignity. 
This really appears to us to be perplexing a very plain distinc- 
tion. Servus, we understand, is the generie term in which Ver- 
na is included ; Verna is that species of servus who is reared in 
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the family. The last quotation from Plautus is most perversely 
misinterpreted. 

The only other instance we shall give of what we cannot help 
considering as very unaccountable negligence or inaccuracy in 
Dr. Hill’s performance, is his account of the terms Usura and 
Fenus as applied to the interest of money. To us it — 
that these words have precisely the same meaning, though de- 
rived from different views of the subject. Usura is the rent 
or hire paid for the use of money; Fanus, derived, according 
to Festus and Varro, from the old verb feo, to produce, signifies 
the produce of the loan, and is equivalent to the Greek texes, a 
term appropriated under the same analogy. Dr. Hill, however, 
is by no means satisfied with the simplicity of this statement. 
‘ Usura,’ he says, ‘is applicable to any rate of interest, whe- 
ther moderate or oppressive ; but Fnus carries in itself, without 
the addition of any term, a reference to a regulated interest.’ 
p- 778. The vagueness of Usura, he adds, is limited by the 
epithets which are joined to it, and, when used along with Fa- 
nus, it always signifies something more oppressive. It might be 
sufficient, perhaps, to observe, that there is no foundation what- 
soever for this distinction, and that its fallacy is completely esta- 
blished by the passages which Dr. Hill quotes in support of it. 
But there is something so extraordinary in the use which the 
learned author has made of his proofs, that it is worth while to 
attend to them a little more particularly. To prove that Usura 
is the more general term, and that it signifies something more 
oppressive than Fenus, he quotes these words from Suetonius, 
: Poviaien levioribus usuris mutuati;’ and there he stops. Is it 
possible that Dr. Hill did not know that the remaining clause of 
the sentence is ‘graviore fenore collocassent ?’—which is in di- 
rect contradiction to the whole of his theory. He is afterwards 
pleased to refer, in proof of his position that Fenus always re- 
lates to a regulated interest, to this line of Horace, 

Dives agris, dives positis in fenore nummis.’ 

And adds, ‘this person had laid his money out at interest, and, 
we are led to suppose, received in return for it neither more nor 
less than what was usually given.’ Here, again, we find it dif- 
ficult to conceive how Dr. Hill should have forgotten that this 
very line forms part of the character of an usurer, who is repre- 
sented as lending his money to young heirs, &c. at the exorbi- 
tant interest of suxty per cent., and making them pay even this in 
advance ; and whose character appears to have been so far re- 
moved from any thing that was usual, that the poet closes it by 
saying, 

‘——_———-—_—_— Maxime quis non 

Jupiter! exclamat,simul atque audivit ?? Sat. I. 2.12. 
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As to the rest, we find Cicero applying the epithets of magnum, 
grave, and inrquissimum, to Fenus ; and in a passage quoted by 
Dr. Hill himself it is termed avidum. Indeed, he reasons about 
it till he comes to this oracular conclusion, ‘that the term Fe- 
wus supposes the possible existence of a certain latitude ; but not 
in the degree in which it exists in Usura, from which the idea of 

a limitation on either side of a standard is banished.’ 

In the course of his speculations on these words, the learned 
author is led, almost for the only time in the whole work, to fa- 
vour his readers with some discussion on the usages and institu- 
tions of the people whose language he is explaining, and enters 
at some length into an account of the rates of interest establish- 
ed among the Romans, and of the terms employed to express 
them. After some preliminary remarks, he observes, 

‘ Centesima, which in calculations of this kind was the integral num- 
ber, by being doubled, expressed a fraction that was precisely the half 
of its own amount. ‘Thus, the tax imposed upon Cappadocia, at the 
rate of twelve per cent., was reduced to six by the emperor Tiberius. 
“ Levare vectigal centesime et ducentesimam statuit.” 


What sort of integral number that must be, which, upon being 
doubled, expressed a fraction of its own amount, we leave to our 
readers to conjecture ; but it is evident, that here, and through- 
out the whole discussion, Dr. Hill entirely overlooks the rationale 


of the terms he professes to interpret. The words Centesima 
or Ducentesima, do not in reality stand here in concord with 
Usura or Vectigal, with which Dr. Hill connects them, but with 
the word pars understood. Centesima usura, therefore, ought not 
to be considered as a substantive and adjective, but as two substan- 
tives put together, like urbs Roma, Cicero orator : and the mean- 
ing is, that the hundredth part of the capital was paid month- 
ly: as interest Centesima pars sortis, usura. If Centesima signified 
the hundredth part, however, there is no difficulty in per- 
ceiving that Ducentesima, which signified the two hundredth 
part, implied an interest one half lighter, without supposing 
that an integral number became a fraction of itself by being 
doubled. Finally, as if it were predestined that no part of 
this discussion should be free from blunder, it may be remark- 
ed, that there is no allusion, in the passage quoted from Ta- 
citus, to any tax of 12 per cent. imposed on Cappadocia, and 
reduced by Tiberius to six: all that the historian says, is, that 
by reducing Cappadocia to a province, the emperor was enabled, 
by this increase of revenue, to reduce the tax of the hundredth 
penny, formerly levied upon sales all over the empire, to the two 
hundredth. ‘These observations are minute, we confess, and 
may probably appear tedious to the reader; but a collection of 
synonymes contains no general doctrine, and must be judged of 
* 
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according to the accuracy which prevails in those minute dis- 
cussions of which it must be composed. 

If our readers are desirous of seeing further proofs of the 
load of superfluous matter with which this work is incumbered, 
we will refer them to the six pages which are taken up in 
stating the different meanings of qualis, Par and Similis, or ra- 
ther in stating that these words. 


—‘ agree in denoting certain distinct relations by which separate sub- 
stances may be allied.’ 


It still remains for us to take some notice of that part of the 
work which the author is pleased to term the ‘ Philosophy of 
Prepositions :? this indeed seems his darling topic ; it is here that 
he has shrouded himself under the most impenetrable veil of 
mystery; and hence he would send forth his dictates as oracles 
to the unenlightened inquirers after truth. After much investi- 
gation, however, we are under the necessity of remarking, 
that the observation of an eminent French writer is applicable 
to this, as well as to other parts of the work under our consi- 
deration. 

‘ Tout ce que varie, tout ce que se charge de termes douteux et eve- 
lopés, a toujours paru suspect, et non seulement frauduleux mais absolu- 
ment faux—parcequ’il marque un embarras que la verité ne connoit pas.’ 

His plan seems to be, to collect a number of passages from the 
Latin classics, in which the preposition under consideration isused, 
and, from an investigation of all these, to deduce and class in 
order the different significations he supposes it to be capable of 
bearing,—and to conclude by pointing out and illustrating, by si- 
milar examples, the force and power he conceives it to have in 
composition. 

To take the first, a, ab, abs.—On the philosophy of these words 
he has favoured us with nearly twelve quarto pages. After two 
of frivolous and irrelevant matter (in the course of which he com- 
pletely confounds in several passages the meaning of ab with that 
of prope) he makes this singular observation: * These preposi- 
tions a, ab and abs, have in themselves the power of denoting 
nearness ;’ and, among other examples adduced to prove this, 
he gives this one from Cicero’s Epistles, viz. 

‘Plereque Epistole mihi nuntiabant ubi esses quod erant abs te? 
Cic. Ep. Alt. 4. 16. 

And then observes, 


—‘ If we abstract the notion of vicinity from the preposition, the above 
sentence would be void of meaning.’ 


It must be clear, we think, to every unprejudiced person, that 
abs is used here in its ordinary signification: i. e. it points out 
simply distance or separation, however small ; and instead of de- 
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noting nearness, it marks the division which must necessarily exist 
between a thing and that from which it proceeds. It is obvious 
that the idea of vicinity which Dr. Hill would affix to abs in the 
above passage from Cicero, would totally destroy the meaning 
of it: it implies distance, because the letters proceeded from a 
person who was absent. The learned Professor has evidently 
attempted to establish many of his deductions on the principles 
of quiescence and motion as laid down by the author of Hermes. 
(Herm. p- 261.) In attempting this, he has naturally enough 
fallen into the same errors as Mr. Harris; that is to say, he has 
almost invariably given to the preposition the meaning of some 
other word in the sentence. It was a similar mistake that 
led Dr. Johnson and Greenwood into all their errors on this 
subject; errors which we supposed to have been long ago ex- 
ploded by the learned author of Ewxea MregoevJa. 

Proceeding however on these grounds, Dr. Hill has deduced 
only 10 (for in ad he has discovered 16) different meanings for 
a, ab and abs. We will not trespass on our readers by enumerat- 
ing them, because we are of opinion that these prepositions have 
always one clear, distinct and definite meaning. 

From our author’s method of treating the simple prepositions, 
it will be easy to trace all those extraordinary mistakes he has 
made when he proceeds to consider them in their compound 
state. Hence we were not surprised at his translating abnegare 
‘to deny with —_ keenness,’ or at his giving a wrong construc- 
tion to absimilis and abstergere. In all these words, the original 
power of ab is sufficiently obvious. Hence too he embarrasses 
himself, and completely misses his object, when he attempts to 
mark the difference between abdere, abscondere and condere, and 
between abnormis and enormis, &c. &c. 

From what we have now said, our readers will probably be 
able to form a pretty correct idea of what we consider as most 
reprehensible in the execution of this work. But though we 
have been induced to express our disapprobation at sufficient 
length, we would not be understood as wishing to deny that the 
book has very considerable merit. The author is certainly en- 
titled to much credit for the great labour which he has evidently 
bestowed upon the subject ; and though his unfortunate predilec- 
tion for that sort of metaphysical discussion, for which he does 
not seem eminently qualited, has frequently led him away from 
the plain path of his duty, it must be admitted that as often as 
he has been enabled to resist this seduction, he has displayed 
very considerable sagacity and acuteness, and manifested a fami- 
liar acquaintance with the most important passages of the best 
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classical authors. He deserves great praise, also, for having on 
every occasion consulted the works of Cicero, and for having 
lost no opportunity of setting before his readers any of the philo- 
logical distinctions of that great writer, which were in any way 
applicable to the subject under discussion, 

e should have great pleasure in laying before our readers 
some specimens of Dr. Hills more successful exertions ; but our 
limits will no longer admit of a considerable extract. We give 
the following as the most concise that presents itself. 


‘ELoquens, Disertus—agree, in denoting the power of uttering 
animated conceptions, by means of speech, but differ, in respect to the 
degree in which that power is possessed. The first term, from elogui, 
implies the perfection of that art by which human thought is communi- 
cated. It supposes that the idea is accurately formed, and that the ex- 
pression is so precise, as to state it exactly as it is. Mr. Pope’s defini 
nition of a person to whom eloquens is applicable, is a happy cne, 

‘ Fit words attended on his weighty sense.’ 
‘Is erit eloguens, qui ad id quodcunque docebit, poterit accommodare 
orationem, qui parva submisse, modica temperate, magna gravitur dicere 
potest.’ Cuic. Orat. 208.—‘ Nihil aliud est eloquentia quam copiose lo- 
quens sapientia.’ Cuic. Part. Orat. 236. 

‘ Disertus comes from Disserere, which, properly, denotes the act of 
separating different seeds, and sowing each in its proper place. ‘ Ut oli- 
tor disserit in areas suas cujusque generis res, sic in oratione qui facit, 
disertus.” Var. L. L. 5. 7.—The native power of this verb appears in 
such a sentence as the following, from Columella. ‘ Baccas lauri et 
myrti, ceterorumque viridium semina in areolas disserere.’ 11. 2. 30. 
—This derivative adjective, disertus, denotes a degree of ability, in the 
use of speech, superior to what is generally met with, but inferior to that 
suggested by eloquens. The following definition, from Cicero, is deci- 
sive as to both terms. ‘Celer tuus disertus est magis quam sapiens. 
Disertos me cognosse nonnullos scripsi, eloquentem adhuc neminem: 
quod eum statuebam disertum, qui posset satis acute atque dilucide apud 
mediocres homines excommuni quadam hominum opinione dicere: elo- 
quentem vero qui mirabilius et magnificentius augere posset, atque ornare 
que vellet, omnesque omnium rerum, que ad dicendum pertinerent fon- 
tes, animo ac memoria contineret.’ Ep. ad Att. 10. 1.—‘ Disertis satis 
putat, dicere que oporteat ; ornate autem dicere proprium est eloquen- 
tissimi.? Quint. in Proem. 8. 

‘In causa facili cuivis licet esse diserto.” Ovrp. Trist. 11.21. 


We may add the rug e elegant and happily chosen illus- 


tration of the meanings of velle, cupere and optare. 


§ Quid facias queris? queras hoc scilicet ipsum; 
Invenies, vere si reperire “ voles.” 

“Velle” parum est: “cupias,” ut re potiares, oportet : 
Et faciat somnos hec tibi cura breves. 
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“ Velle” reor multos. Quis enim mihi tam sit iniquus 
Optet ut exilium pace carere meum ? 
Pectore te toto cunctisque incumbere nervis, 
Et niti pro me nocte dieque decet.’ 
Ovip. Ep. ex Ponto, 3.1. 33 
Upon the whole, though this work indicates extensive reading, 
and very considerable acuteness, we cannot say that it is exe- 
cuted with judgment, or likely to be eminently useful. It is 
liable to great objections for its omissions ; and to still greate: 
for its redundancies. An ambitious display of philosophic al 
subtlety has placed the work altogether beyond the comprehen- 
sion of a learner; and the merit of these extraneous discussions 
is rarely such as to attract the attention of a scholar... The work 
is printed with great neatness, and with very tolerable correct- 
ness, except in ‘the Greek quotations, in which the accents are 
cither omitted or inserted partially. 


Arr. XVIL. .2 Concise Statement of the Question regarding th 
Abolition of the Slave Trade. Third Edition. 8vo. pp. 108, 
Hatchard, &c. London. 1804. 


7 little publicatic n is understood to contain an authentic 


statement of the grounds upon which the parliamentary ad- 
vocates for the abolition of the slave trade have avowedly rested 
their cause ; and has been generally received as the offic ial mani- 
festo of those by whom the discussion of this great question has 
been recently promoted. ‘Though we do not usually indulge our- 
selves in any observations on those measures of practical policy 
that are immediately under the consideration of the Legislature, 
we flatter ourselves that we shall not incur any very weighty cen- 
sure for presenting our readers with some account of this interest- 
ing pe rfurmance. ‘The fate which the question has repeatedly ex- 
perience “1 proves but too clearly, that it has no connexion with 
party divisions or points of constitutional principle ; and its im- 
portance is such, as may proba! ly excite the atte ation of those who 
feel very little interest in the dissolution of a parliament, or the 
downfal of an administration. It is a question, indeed, upon the 
decision of which we cannot help thinking that mightier and 
more extensive consequences de pen id, than were ever ae nded 
before upon the deliberations of any human assembly: is a 
question in which intere st, or an apprehe nsion of interest, is more 
nakedly and daringly opposed to humanity and justice, than in any 
other case with which we are acquainted; and it is the only ques- 
tion we remember to have heard of, in whic h an admitted wrong 
has been publicly defended, without any allegation of state ne 
cessity,. 
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It is’ wisely provided, that we should be but slightly affected 
with the fortunes of those who are little sieainitee with us, and 
that the miseries of a remote quarter of the world should concern 
us less than the discomfort of our parish at home. But the closest 
connexion that man‘can have with misery, is, to be the cause of 
it; and in every case but this, a much smaller violation of justice 
has uniformly excited, even against a remote offender, a senti- 
ment of more decided reprobation. Ifa tyrannical government 
sacrifices a few thousands of its subjects in a fantastic quarrel—if 
an Emperor Paul, or an Emperor Napoleon, transport a few hun- 
dreds to Siberia or Cayenne—if an Algerine carry off some scores 
of Christians into captivity, all Europe resounds with indignation, 
and prepares itself for vengeance ; while we listen calmly to the 
defence of a traffic which condemns a whole quarter of the world 
to unceasing and ferocious warfare, —which annually exterminates 
more men than fall during the bloodiest campaign of European 
hostility, and regularly transports, every six months, in circum- 
stances of unparalleled affliction, more innocent persons than suf- 
fer in a century from the oppression of all the tyrannies in the 
world. Such a subject, we apprehend, is level to every compre- 
hension, and must excite an interest in all who can be brought to 
attend to the statements in which it is involved. Extensively as 
we have reason to believe this little volume has already circulated, 
we feel it therefore to be our duty to contribute to its farther no- 
toriety, and to engage as many of our readers as possible in the 
consideration of a question, to which we conceive that no one 
can be indifferent who is not utterly inattentive. 

It is scarcely necessary to premise, that the advocates for the 
abolition of the slave trade most cordially reprobate all idea of 
emancipating the slaves that are already in our plantations. Such 
a scheme, indeed, is sufficiently answered by the story of the gal- 
ley-slaves in Don Quixote, and, we are persuaded, never had any 
place in the minds of those enlightened and judicious persons who 
have contended for the abolition with so much meritorious per- 
severance. In this pamphlet, accordingly, we find none of that 
sentimental rant and sonorous philanthropy by which the cause of 
humanity has been so often exposed to ridicule. ‘The argument, 
on the contrary, is conducted with the greatest moderation, so- 
briety and good sense ; the author is master not only of his sub- 
ject but of his temper; and his antagonists will seldom have an 
opportunity either to triumph in the maccuracy of his statements, 
or to complain of the manner in which they are delivered. But 
though this author has prudently declined the use of that warm 
and pathetic eloquence that is apt to give a romantic and theat- 
vical air to a grave and important discussion, he is too wise to con~ 
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sider this as a question of expediency alone, or to argue as if it 
were to be decided by a balance of profit and loss. He has taken 
the moral elements he into his calculation; and, assuming that 
it is unjustifiable to deprive human beings of life, liberty or hap- 
piness, without some unequivocal necessity, he has examined, in 
detail, the motives which the friends of this traffic have urged for 
its continuance, and weighed against each other the good and the 
evil that will respectively follow on its cessation. 

It is the basis of this argument, that the slave trade occasions 
some misery; and its object is to show, that this misery is not 
compensated by any of the advantages which it produces. The 
basis, we should think, might have been very safely assumed: 
but as persons have been found who maintain that the slave trade 
actually conduces very much to the happiness and comfort of the 
Africans, our author scrupulously begins with a short exposition 
of the sufferings it inflicts on that unfortunate race — in their na- 
tive country—on the middle passage—and after their arrival in 
our colonies. 

From Africa it is certain that they are carried off against their 
will, and most frequently in all the agonies of the most poignant 
affliction. This is not denied: but it is said that they consist of 
captives who would otherwise be slain, or criminals condemned 
by courts of justice. The answer is, and it is proved beyond all 
possibility of contradiction, that wars are now undertaken, inces- 
santly, for the express purpose of procuring slaves for the market, 
and that since the establishment of this traffic, every crime is 
punished by selling the offender to a dealer :—accusations of 
witchcraft or adultery are always at hand to insure a supply to the 
traders on the coast; and if these fail, it is admitted that, by ad- 
vancing a little bran’'y or gunpowder to the natives, a whole vil- 
lage may be legally carried off in satisfaction of the debt. 

The horrors of the middle passage need not be described. To 
say nothing of the mental agony implied in this forcible separa- 
tion from their friends and their country, it is quite enough to 
mention, that upon an average no less than seventeen in the hun- 
dred die before they are landed ; and that there is a farther lass 
of thirty-three in the seasoning, arising chiefly from diseases con- 
tracted during the voyage. One half of the victims of this trade 
perish therefore in the rude operation of transplanting them ; and 
probably not less than fifiy thousand men are cut off thus mise- 
rably, every year, without taking into account the multitudes that 
are slaughtered in the wars to which this traflic gives occasion, 
and the numbers that must perish more gradually by being thus 
deprived of their parents or protectors, “ 

Of their situation in the West Indies, few that desire to be n~ 
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formed need now be ignorant. They are driven at work, like a 
team of horses ora yoke of oxen, by the terror of the whip. No 
breathing time or pause of languor is allowed: they must work, 
as cattle draw, altogether, and keep time exactly in all the move- 
ments which their drivers enjoin. Of the infelicity of this condition, 
some estimate may be formed from the precautions that are ne- 
cessary to withhold them from suicide, and from the insurrections 
which no precautions can ever long avert. After urging these 
considerations, and making a distinct reference to the authorities 
upon which they are founded, the author maintains that the friends 
of the abolition have undoubtedly made out their case. 

‘ For, if what is most improperly denominated a trade appears clearly 
to be a national crime, can any thing be urged in its defence upon 
grounds of expediency ? Do we vindicate an act of violence; a cruel, 
mercenary murder, for example, by proving that it has been profitable ? 
If the wages of national guilt are a sufficient vindication of it, let us 
at least not lose the benefits of this golden maxim; let us be consistent 
with ourselves, and employ our navy in a general system of piracy upon 
all the lesser powers of Europe—Or if we are afraid of them, let us en- 
rich ourselves at the expence of those insignificant states in Asia, and 
the north of Africa, who send any vessels to sea. The advantages of 
such a scheme are infinitely more undeniable than any that have ever 
been ascribed to the slave trade by its warmest advocates; and the guilt 
ef the transaction would be less, in the proportion of robbery to torture 
and murder.’ p. 31, 32. 

Though we are ourselves very much inclined to rest in this 
conclusion, yet, in order to show how very little temptation there 
is to persist in a practice so indefensible, the author proceeds to 
consider the amount of those reasons of expediency which are 
pleaded in apology of its continuance. 'These he considers, either 
as they relate to those by whom the trade is carried on, or to the 
state of the West Indian colonies. 

The first plea that is maintained by the traders, is, that a great 
capital has been invested in this branch of commerce under the 
sanction of the Legislature ; and that the abolition, by throwing 
it out of employment, would occasion serious loss or inconve- 
nience to its holders. To this it might be answered, in the first 

lace, that a sufficient warning was given to such persons, when, 
in 1792, it was resolved by the House of Commons, that the trade 
should cease in 1796. But the author of the work before us, 
takes up the question on a much broader and more indisputable 
ground. He shews that the whole capital annually ree: in this 
trade amounts, at a large calculation, to very little more than one 
million, while the whole annual exports of the country amount to 


no less than forty millions; and he asks if it be possible to con- 
aeive that any serious inconvenience would be produced by throw- 
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ing one fortieth part of our capital out of a particular employment, 
and compelling it to seek for another. In a country like this, he 
observes, it is always easy to find employment for a much larger 
increase of capital than this; and mentions as an instance, that 
in 1800 the exports of Great Britain were more considerable by 
very nearly twelve millions than they were in 1796 ; and yet em- 
ploy ment wafound immediately, and without the least difficulty, 
for all that prodigious mass of additional capital. At the com- 
mencement of almost every war, he observes, a much larger 
quantity of stock is necessarily thrown out of employment than 
will be driven into new channels by the abolition of the slave 
trade ; and though the nation has" certainly suffered occasional 
inconvenience from that circumstance, it has never been thought 
a sufficient reason for our remaining at peace, when we were 
called to arms by a sense of national dignity, or national faith and 
reputation. In all such wars, too, there is a direct waste of blood 
and of treasure ; but here, where dignity and justice make the 
Joudest appeal, their is neither hazard nor expense, nor any thing 
whatever to be dreaded, but the risk of this trifling displacement 
of a captal that can easily invest itself in more beneficial employ- 
ment. 

Another popular plea has been, that this trade is a valuable 
nursery for our seamen. When the facts are attended to, our 
readers will probably be surprise ‘d that such a proposition should 
ever have been hazarded. The trade employs only about one 
sixtieth part of our tonnage, and less than one twenty-third part 
of our seamen: But the most important fact is, that such is the 
unhealthiness of this baneful traffic, that it appears from the mus- 
ter-rolls of Liverpool and Bristol, that out of 12,263 persons, not 
less than 2643 are lost in a year ; something more, that is, than one 
sixth part of the whole, and nearly fen times as many as perish 
out of the same number in the West Indian trade, which was for- 
merly looked upon as the most unwholesome brane h of our com- 
merce. If any estimation be put upon the lives of the useful men 
thus lost to their country, it will appear that besides operating as 
a fatal drain to our naval strength, this traffic actually impover- 
ishes the country in a much greater proportion than its remote 
conseque neces can e nric 1 it. 

With regard to the West Indian colonies, the first and the most 
usual argument for the continuation of the trade is, that it is ne- 
cessary for keeping up that stock of negroes, without which the 
plantations cannot be cultivated. Now, here the author most 
justly remarks, that this statement must either be false, or the 
slaves must necessarily be treated with all that inhumanity, at the 
imputation of which the friends of this system are so excessively 
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indignant. Men, especially men for whose labours there is a de- 
mand, will multiply and increase, it is well known, in every gene- 
ration, unless their numbers be reduced by ill treatment, accident 
or disease. If the stock of negroes therefore cannot be kept up 
by breeding, without impoitation, it is indisputable that this can 
only be owing to the obstacles that are thrown imthe way of thei: 
multiplication by the cruelty of their overseers; and the abolition 
of the trade would necessarily produce such an amelioration of 
their treatment, as would enable them at least to continue their 
resent numbers. But the author shows, in the second place, 
ee documents furnished by the colonial governments of Barba- 
does and Jamaica, that, in these two islands at least, the stock of 
negroes has been uniformly maintained, by breeding, since 1774, 
and that the importation has gone altogether to increase the 
amount of that stock, and to extend the cultivation of the islands. 

From these facts the author infers, that the only substantial 
ground upon which the West Indian planters can rest their de- 
fence of this trade, isjthat which has lately been urged for them, 
though with more evident embarrassment than any of the former 
topics, viz. that without an importation of negroes the new plan- 
tations could not be brought into profitable cultivation, nor the 
limits of our old ones very rapidly extended. Now, though the 
truth of this statement may be admitted, we presume it will not 
be seriously argued, that all the miseries of this traffic should be 
perpetuated, only that a few individuals may not be disappointed 
in making that addition to their riches which the prospect of its 
continuance may have led them to expect. ‘The cessation of the 
trade will not take a farthing from any man; it will not put a 
single cane-piece out of cultivation; nay, it will add to the value 
of all that are now in existence: But it will give some check to 
the rapidity of their multiplication, and disappoint a few avari- 
cious speculatiors of the profits they had reckoned upon making 
in their new plantations. It is impossible, we conceive, that a 
hardship of this nature should ever enter into competition with 
all the guilt and the misery, at the expence of which alone it can 
be averted. If a practice be admitted to be criminal, and it be 
proposed to make a law for its suppression, it is surely enough if 
those who have profited by it are rendered secure in their acqui- 
sitions: it would be too much to provide an indemnity for all 
who might have hoped to make gain by its continuance. “But the 
force of this consideration is still farther weakened, py recollect- 
ing, that this projected improvement and extension of our colonies 
will not be by any means defeated, but only a little delayed, by the 
abolition of the slave trade. It has been proved, that the negroes 
actually keep up their present numbers, even under the negligent 
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and cruel treatment which they occasionally meet with. If the 
planters were made to dependentirely upon their natural multipli- 
cation, it is not to be doubted that their numbers would be very 
rapidly increased. ‘The chief obstacles to their multiplication, at 
present, are the small proportion of females among the imported 
slaves, the contagious diseases brought by them from Africa, or 
contracted on the passage, and the hard treatment they too fre- 
quently meet with. The two first of these obstacles would disap- 

ear before one generation was extinguished; and the latter would 
be removed from the moment that it became impossible to replace 
a disabled slave by purchase. The expansive force of population, 
relieved from the pressure of these cruel obstacles, and stimulated 
by the extraordinary demand for additional labourers, would speed- 
ily extend the black population of our colonies over every region 
to which the commerical enterprise of the planters might direct 
it, and enable them, in the course of twenty or thirty years, to 
accomplish, with security and comfort, what they might now per- 
haps effect in ten or twelve, at the expence of inexpressible cruel- 
ty and incalculable danger. 

In the part of this work which we have now abstracted, the 
author has applied himself strictly to appreciate the value of those 
views of expediency, upon which the defenders of this traffic 
have usually pretended that it might be justified. He proceeds, 
in the last place, to show, not only that the system to which it is 
subservient is more ruinously expensive than any other, but that 
the continuance of it must endanger the very existence of our 
West Indian possessions. By the introduction of task-work, and 
such other ameliorations in the condition of the slaves as may be 
consistent with the security of their masters, he lays it down, in 
the first place, that their labour will become more productive ; 
and refers, not only to the authority of all general reasoners on 
the subject, but to a report of the assembly of Grenada, the terms 
of which are too striking to be omitted. In answer to certain 
queries of a parliamentary committee, those planters report, that 
out of crop time it is customary to allow the negroes one after- 
noon in every week to themselves: 

‘ And it is to be observed, that although the negroes are allowed the 
afternoon only of a day in every week, yet a negro will do as much work 
in that afternoon, when employed for his own benefit, as in a whole day, 
when employed in his muster’s service,’ p. 56. 

With regard to‘ other point, it is proved, not only by gene- 
ral reasonings, but . / an unanswerable appeal to facts, that in- 
surrections are always produced by the concurrrence of two causes 
-——the bad treatment of the slaves—and a rapid importation of 
new negroes, the pride and ferocity of whose spirits have not beer 
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subdued by the habit and example of submissive servitude. In 
these circumstances it is not a little alarming to consider with 
what a progressive rapidity our annual importations have been 
lately increased; and it is obvious, that, under the present sys- 
tem, the faster the slaves multiply, the more rigid their treatment 
must become. In any situation of the Antilles, such a state of 
things might well be contemplated with solicitude and apprehen- 
sion, and might fairly be said to be approaching to a crisis, the 
event of which it is not easy to contemplate with composure. 
But the issue of the late contest in St. Domingo has brought this 
crisis much nearer, and exhibited a more lively picture of the 
horrors with which it may be terminated. 


‘In the middle of the slave colonies, almost within the visible hori- 
zon of our largest island, a commonwealth of savage Africans is at this 
moment established, inspired with irreconcilable enmity to all that 
bears the name of negro bondage, and a rooted horror of that subordi- 
nate state which their efforts have enabled them to shake off. Does 
any one imagine that the slaves of Jamaica are ignorant of the proud 
superiority of their free brethren on the opposite shore? Is it probable 
that they now kiss, with more devotion than ever, the chains which their 
fellow slaves in the next settlement have triumphaptly broken? Admit- 
ting that our colonies are safe from the risk of being attacked by the 
new negro power,—an attack which in all probability would be joined 
by every discontented, and every newly imported slave—is not the con- 
stant example of the neighbouring island a sufficient reason for depre- 
eating, beyond every thing, the maltreatment of slaves, the dispropor- 
tion of whites, the increase of unseasoned negroes, which are the neces- 
sary consequences of continuing the African trade? When the enemy’s 
forces are besieging you, is it prudent to excite mutiny in your garrison, 
and to admit into the heart of your fortress the best allies that your 
enemy has?—When the fire is raging to windward, is it the proper 
time for stirring up every thing that is combustible in your warehouses, 
and throwing into them new loads of materials still more prone to explo- 
sion? - Surely, surely, these most obvious considerations need but be 
hinted at, to demonstrate, that, independent of every other argument 
against the negro traffic, the present state of the French West Indies 
renders the idea of continuing its existence for another hour worse than 
insanity. Were there not another objection to the commerce, the revo- 
jution of St. Domingo is enough, both as a sad monument of its fatal 
tendency, and as an event which has unfortunately changed the very 
nature of the case; aggravating, a thousand fold, every danger where- 
with the system was originally pregnant. The planters have now to 
chuse between the surrender of the slave trade and the sacrifice of their 
possessions—between the civilization of Africa, and the lasting barba- 
rism of the West Indies—between the peaceful improvement of the ne- 
groes in their own country, and the masterful domination of savage men 
in the American islands—between the immediate total abolition of the 
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slave trade, and the abolition of that slavery which alone can preserve 
the existence of white men in the Charaibean sea, That there is no 
other alternative, the late history of the West Indie 38 proves in every 
page.’ 

In an appendix to this argumentative and masterly tract, the 
author considers the comparative merits of an immediate or a gra- 
dual abolition, and gives his opinion decidedly in favour of the 
former. A gradual abolition, he observes, can only mean, either 
that the trade shall cease altogether after a certain period, or that 
its extent shall be gradually diminished from the present moment, 
till at last it decline into nothing. With regard to the first pro- 
ject, he judiciously observes— 

‘ The interval will be employed by the African traders in drawing 
millions from the other branches of commerce, to pour them into the 
negro traflic, and in manning every vesse] that can keep the sea, with 
sailors, swept from the wholesome lines of navigation, and hurried into 
the most pestilential of all employments. The demand for slaves sud- 
denly increased, can only be answered by a frightful aggravation of all 
the miseries to which Africa has been aoomed by her communication 
with Europe. The eagerness of our traders to profit by the interval, 
will urge them to commit new breaches of the slave carrying act, and 
to augment incalculably the deplorable cruelties of the middle passage. 
But what will be the consequence of this sudden accumulation of new 
slaves in the West Indies? What to this was the paltry increase of new 
hands previous to 1789, which brought about the dreadful revolution 
of St. Domingo! How well is it for those who shudder at the prospect 
of the immediate abolition, because it is a sudden innovation, to em- 
brace a project the most full of change—the most pregnant with vielent 
alteration—the most certainly prolific in wide spreading revolution of 
any that the imagination can paint? Sudden innovation is indeed to be 
dreaded at al] times, and in every state; but in no era, and in no region 
so much, as in the first year of the inde pendence of Hayti—in the slave 
colonies which almost touch the shores of Gu: i\daloupe and St. Domingo.’ 
p. 83, 84. 


With regard to the second plan, of gradually diminishing the 
numbers allowed to be imported, he obs serves, that it would be ut- 
terly unpossible to determine what traders or what colonies should 
have the preference in this limited traffic, or to counteract, by 
any regulations, the prevalence of a contraband trade; and, in 
general, he suggests, that the question is now agitated ‘during 2 
great crisis of our West Indian colonies, and that nothing but de- 
cisive measures can save them from the dangers to which the im- 
wovidence of commercial avarice has already exposed them. 

The last argument to which he directs his attention, is that 
which is most t frequently i in the mouths of superficial disputants, 
though it admits all the iniquity, and much of the impolicy e! 
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the traffic; it is, that the abolition of the slave trade is impracti- 
cable, because slaves will be smuggled in spite of every prohibi- 
tion, and because, if we were to renounce the traffic; it would be 
taken up by other nations. With regardto the danger of smug- 
gling, it is enough perhaps to observe, in the words of the au- 
thor before us, 

‘It is evident that no contraband article is so easily detected as a 
cargo of men, differing from their crew in every obvious particular, and 
imprisoned in aj] parts of the vessel against their will; nor can any com- 
modity be so difficult to smuggle into a country as new slaves, kept in 
subjection by main force.’ p. 88. 

As to the other objection, we will acknowledge that we have 
never been able to seein what mannerit couldapply to the ques- 
tion now under consideration. If we are determined to abjure 
this cruel trade, from our regard to justice and our fears for our 
ewn security, of what consequence is it, whether other nations 
have the virtue or the prudence to follow our example? Their 
perseverance in what we know to be iniquitous and full of dan- 
ger, can be no reason for our not leaving it. Our example may 
draw them after us; but theirs can never justify this our most pe- 
rilous delinquency. If the Africans made slaves of our country- 
men, there might be something intelligible in justifying our 
practice by theirs; but it is not easy to see why we should reta- 
liate upon them all the wrongs that are committed by our Euro- 
pean neighbours; and it is but an indifferent reason for continu- 
ing to torture and murder them, against our conscience and our 
interest, that other nations may perhaps persist in these outrages 
after we have abandoned them. 

The abolition of the British slave trade will wash away from 
the reputation of this country the stain of this most infamous 
traffic. It will save the lives and the sufferings of thirty or 
forty thousand Africans annually imported into our dominions; 
it will ameliorate the condition of half a million more, who now 
languish in the bonds of the most deplorable servitude that 
ever humiliated the nature of man; and it will secure, if any 
thing can secure, our invaluable possessions in the West Indies 
from that tremendous destiny with which they are so immi- 
nently threatened. Ifthe advantages of the measure were to 
cease here, we think that its promoters would have matter 
enough for rejoicing and triumph. But, in the present situa- 
tion of the European world, it seems evident, that the abo- 
lition of the British trade would be equivalent to its total 
cessation, and that a stop might be put at once to that fruit- 
fu) source of misery to all the natives of Africa. Neither 
france nor Holland can import a single negro during the sub- 
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sistence of the war, and we may seize, when we think proper, 
upon all the islands that remain to them. Denmark has long 
ago declared her willingness to abandon this trade; and the 
interest which Sweden has in its continuance is too trifling 
to engage her in a branch of commerce to which she has hi- 
therto been a stranger. The importation of slaves is alread 
prohibited all over America, except only in the state of Sout 
Carolina; and the trade is there subjected to very grievous 
discouragements. The Spanish and Portuguese settlements have 
always been supplied chiefly by breeding, and will most pro- 
bably be determined, by the late events in St. Domingo, to 
betake themselves altogether to that safer system, and to aban- 
don a traffic in which they have less interest than any other 
colonial power, and which they must carry on to great disad- 
vantage without our assistance. Kvery thing induces us, there- 
fore, to put a stop to this de solating trade ‘at a moment when 
our influence is so extensive. If it be once effectually abo- 
lished, we should have but little fear of its revival; the cla- 
morous band of commercial adventurets would be dispersed 
into other departments; the experience of tranquillity would 
render the planters averse to the renewal of danger; and, af- 
ter some years estrangement and disuse, we verily believe ‘that 
men would feel something of the same compunction and hor- 
ror at the idea of returning to that bloody market, which sa- 
vages reclaimed from cannibalism are said to do at the recol- 
lection of their inhuman banquets. 

It appears to us, in short, that the Parliament of England have 
it now in their power to do a more magnificent act of humanity 
and justice than was ever before in the gift of a legislative assem- 
bly ; and that by this one law, they may, without injury to their 
country, deliver more men from suffering, and exert a far more 
lasting, extensive and beneficial influence on the fortunes of man- 
kind, than by all the triumphant campaigns and successful nego- 
ciations of a century. ‘To those who wish to be more particu- 
Jarly informed of the magnitude and the merits of this question 
we recomend the perusal of this very able summary, and of the 
authorities referred to by the author. 
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Useful Artihmetic; or, the most necessary Parts of the Science of 
Numbers rendered easy. By Adam Taylor. 1s. 6d. 

A Key to Bonnycastle’s Mensuration; containing the Solutions to 
the Questions left unanswered in that Work. By William Davies. 
12mo. 3s. 

The Wonders of the Microscope ; being an Illustration of the Won- 
ders of the Creation in the minuter Parts.of Nature. Embellished with 
several curious Plates. 2s. Od. 

Grammaire Practique de la Langue Allemande et Frangaise, a Pusage 
iles Officiers De L’Année des Colleges Militaires et de Toutes le: 
Keoles en Genoral. Par Le Dectenr Render. 12me. 6s. boards 
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HERALDRY. 

The New Baronetage of England; containing as well a concise Ge- 
nealogical History, as an Account of the present State and Alliances 
of the English Baronets and Baronets of Great Britain, from the Insti- 
tution of the Order in 1011 to the Union with Ireland; with a List of 
the Baronets created since that period. 2 vols. (uniform with Debret’s 
Peerage ;) with Arms engraved. 15s. boards. 

HISTORY. 

Celtic Researches of the Origin, Traditions, and Language of the 
Ancient Britons. With introductory Sketches on primitive Society, 
By the Rev. Edward Davies. Royal 8vo. 12s. boards. 

An Account of the Cape of Good Hope; containing an historical 
View of its original Settlement, &c. Also a Sketch of its Geography, 
Productions, the Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants, &c. With 
a View of the Commercial and Political Advantages which might be 
derived by its possession by Great Britain. By Captain Robert Per- 
eival. 4to. 11. boards. 

Historical Outlines of the Papal Power. Addressed to the Roman 
Catholic Priests of Ireland. By Henry Card. vo. 3s. 6d. 

A compendious View of Universal History, from the year 1753 to 
the Treaty at Amieus, 1802; with Notes to verify or elucidate the 
Passages to which they refer. By Charles Mayo, LL.B. 4 vols. 
4to. Gl. Gs. boards. 

The History of the Spanish Invasion, and the Armada styled Invin- 
cible. "Translated from the Latin of Grotius. 6d. 

An Account of the Fall of the Republic of Venice, and of the Cir- 
cumstances attending that Event. ‘Translated from the original Italian, 
5s. sewed. 

Notes of the Transactions in the Mahratta Empire, dated Fort-Wil- 
liam, 15th December 1803; with official Documents. Ulustrated with 
Engravings of the different Actions. 4to. 1). 1s. boards. 

The History and Life of King James VI. written towards the latter 
part of the 16th century.—Printed from an authentic MS. and is the 
genuine publication of what David Crauford of Drumsoy interpolated 
and published under the title of ‘Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland.’ 
Svo. 10s. boards. 

The History of Canada, from its first Discovery; comprehending an 
Account of the original Establishment of the Colony of Louisiana. By 
George Heriot, Esq. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The History of Athens, &e.; including a Commentary on the Prin- 
ciples, Policy, and Practice of Republican Government; and of the 
Causes of Elevation and of Decline which operate in every free and 
commercial State. By Sir William Young, Bart. With fine Prints. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. boards. 

A concise History of the English Colony in New South Wales, from 
the landing of the Governor in !788 to May 1803; describing also the 
Natives: with Remarks on the Treatment and Behaviour of the Cen- 
victs and Free Settlers, &c.&e. 8vo. 130 pages. 2s. 6d. 
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The Chronicles of England, France, Spain, and other countries ad- 
joining. By Sir John Froissart. Newly translated from the best French 
Editions; with Additions from many celebrated Manyseripts; by 
Thomas Jones, Esq. M. P. Illustrated by a number of Tracings in 
Aquatinta, from Manuscripts in the British Museum and elsewhere. 
Vol. I. Royal 4to.—The Work will be comprised in four Volumes. 
The second Volume is in forwardness. 

The History and Antiquities of the County of Surrey. By the late 
Rev. Owen Manning, S.T. B. (Witha Fac-simile Copy of Doomes- 
day, engraved.) Continued to the present Time, by William Bray, Esq. 
Fellow and Treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries of London. Folio, 
Vol.I. 41. 4s. sewed. 

An Introduction to a General History of Ireland; in whieh the 
Assertions of prejudiced and partial Writers are considered, and the 
great Consequence of the Work to History in general, and to the Elu- 
cidation of the Greek and Roman Accounts of the Celtz in particular, 
is demonstrated. By S. O'Halloran, Esq. M.R. LA. &c. Hhustrat- 
ed with Plates. 3vols. 8vo. I Its. Gd, boards, 

Volney’s View of the Climate and Soil of the United States of North 
America. To which are annexed seme Aceounts of Florida, the French 
Colony on the Scioto, certain Canadian Colonies, and the Savages or 
Natives, Translated from the French of C.F. Volney. With Maps. 
Large 8vo. 1s. boards. 


LAW. 
Clarke’s New Law List, corrected up to the 18th ef April 1804. 


By Samuel Hill. 5s. 

A Digested Index to the Modern Reports of the Courts of Common 
Law, previous to the commencement of the Term Reports; including 
W. Blackstone, Burrows, Cowper, Douglas, Loft, Lord Raymond, Sal- 
keld, Strange, Willis, and Wilson. By John Uderton Burn, Esq. 
Large 8vo. 16s, boards. 

The practice of the Commissioners, Collectors, and other Officers, 
under the Authority of the Acts relating to the Assessed Taxes, includ- 
ing the powers of Justices of the Peace; a correct Abridgment of the 
several Statutes; with Tables of the Duties, adjudged Cases, explana- 
tory Notes, and original Precedents, By Thomas Walter Williams, 
Barrister. 48. 6d. boards. 

The Income Act explained; wherein its Intricacies are rendered in- 
telligible. By R. Else, Clerk to the Bath Commissioners. 2s. 6d. 

The important Trial, John and George Cowell versus the Treasurer 
ef the West India Dock Company, upon the Question of Cooperage on 
Rums, tried before a Special Jury, on the 7th of Mareh 1804; in which 
Mr. Garrow’s speech is given verbatim. Is, 

The Trial, A. Wallace and Co. versus the Treasurer of the West 
fudia Dock Company, relative to an Order prohibiting Brokers and 
Agents from following their accustomed Business; with Mr. Garrow’s 
Speech. Is. 

The Trial at large of William Sparling, Esq. and Samuel Martin 
Colquitt, Esq. at the Assizes held at Lancaster, April the 4th, on an 
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Indictment for the Murder of Mr. Edward Grayson, of Liverpool, in a 
Duel. 3s. 

Reports of Cases determined in the Court of King’s Bench, in Hila 
Term, 44 Geo. II]. 1804. By Edward Hyde East. Vol. IV. Part 
Tl. With dndexes completing the 4th Volume. Bvo.7s. 

MEDICAL. 

An Essay, Medical, Philosophical, and Chemical, on Drunkenness, 
aud its Effects on the Human Body. By Thomas Trotter, M. D, 
8vo. 5s. boards. 

An Improved Method of treating Strictures of the Urethra. By 
Thomas Whatley, Surgeon, 5s. 

An Essay on Respriation, Parts I. and II. By John Bostock, M.D, 
6s. boards. 

Pharmacopeia Medici Practica Universalis, Sistens Medicamenta 
Preparata, & Composita/ cum eorum usu & dosibus. Auetore F. Swe- 
diaur,M. D. 2vols. 12mo. 6s. sewed. 

Observations on the Diseases called the Plague, the Dysentary, the 
Opthalmy of Egypt, and on the means of Prevention; with Remarks 
on the Yellow Fever of Cadiz: and the Description and Plan of an 
Hospital for the Reception of Patients afflicted with epidemic and con- 
tagious Diseases. By P. Assalini, M. D. one of the chief Surgeons of 
the Consular Guards, &c. Translated from the French, by Adam 
Neale, Surgeon. With Plates. 4s. boards. 

Cutlines of a Treatise on the disordered State of the Lungs, intended 
to illustrate the Origin and Nature of many of the most important Dis- 
eases; and also to afford proper Indications to assist in their Treatment 
and Prevention. 8vo. 5s. 

A Dissertation on Arthritis or Gout; exhibiting a new View of the 
Origin, Nature, Cause, Cure, and Prevention, of that Disease; illustrat- 
ed by original and communicated Cases. By Robert Kinglake, M. D. 
SvO. 

An Inquiry into the Rot in Sheep and other Animals; in which a 
Connexion is pointed out between it and some obscure and important 
Disorders of the Human Constitution. By Edward Harrison, M. D. 
2s. 

Medical Reports on the Effects of Water in Fevers and Febrile Dis 
eases; with Observations on the Nature of Fevers, &c. By James 
Currie, M.D. A new Edition, very considerably enlarged. 2 vols 
Svo. 

Observations on the Cause and Formation of Cancers. By Wm. 
Craddock Bush, Surgeon. 1s. 

Medical Sketches of the Expedition to Egypt from India. By 
James M‘Gregor, A. M. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Surgical Observations; containing a Classification of Tumours, with 
Cases to illustrate the History of each Species ; an Account of Diseases 
which strictly resemble the Venereal Disease, and various cases ilustra- 
tive of different Surgical Subjects. By John Abernethy, F.R.S, 8ve. 
6s. boards. 
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Cases of Small Pox subsequent to Vaccination; with Faets and Ob- 
servations, read before the Medical Society at Portsmouth,. in’ March 
1804. By William Goldson. }s. 6d. ¥ 

The Medical and Physical Journal, conducted by T. Bradley, M. D.; 
R. Batty, M. D.; and A. A. Noehden, M.D, Vol. XI. From January 
to June 1504. 15s. 6d. boards. 

A plain and familiar Treatise on the Cow-pox: with a Plate, where- 
by any Person may distinguish the genuine from the spurious Kind, a 
Distinetion of the utmost Importance, as the Latter leaves the Body 
still liable to the Infection ofthe common Small-Pox. Extracted from 
the writings of Doctors Jenner, Woodville, &c” With Additions. 9d. 

Memoirs on Respiration. By Lazarus Spallanzani, Edited from the 
unpublished Manuscripts of the Author, by John Senebier. svo. 9s. 
boards. 

Observations on the Treatment of Schirrous Tumours, and Cancers 
ef the Breast. By James Nooth, Surgeon. 3s. 

The London Dissector; or, a Compendium of Practical Anatomy: 
containing a Description of the Muscles, Vessels, Nerves, and Viscera 
ofthe Human Body; with Directions for their Demonstration. 12mo. 
8s. boards. 

A Treatise on Gun-shot Wounds. By Thomas Chevalier. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

The Lectures of Boyer, upon Diseases of the Bones; arranged into 
a Systematic Treatise. By A. Richerand. Translated from the French, 
by M. Fanel, M. D. 2vols. 8vo. 15s. boards, 

MISCRLLANIES. 

The Correspondence of Samuel Richardson, Author of Pamela, 
Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison; selected from the original Manu- 
scripts bequeathed by him to his Family, and now first published; to 
which are prefixed, a Biographical Acc@unt of that Author, and Ob- 
servations on his Writings. By Anna Letitia Barbauld. Embellished 
with Portraits by Caroline Watson, with coloured Engravings represent- 
ing many celebrated Characters; with Fae-similes,&c. 6 vols. thick 
post 8vo. ZL. 5s. boards. 

Comic Sketches; or the Comedian his own Manager; written and 
selected for the Benefit of Actors in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
America. By Charles Lee Lewis, Comedian. With a Portrait. 4s. 
boards. 

A Refutation of the Libel on the Memory of the late King of France. 
published by Helen Maria Williams, under the Title of ‘ Political and 
Confidential Cofrespondence of Louis XVI’ By A. F. Bertrand de 
Moleville. Translated from the original MS. by R. C. Dallas, Esq. 
2s. Gd. 

A Description of the Condition and Manners, and of the Moral and 
Political Charaeter, Education, &c. of the Peasantry of Ireland, such 
as they were between the years 1780 and 1790, when Ireland was sup- 
posed to have arrived at its highest Degree of Prosperity. By Robert 
Bell, LL.B. 2s. 

VOL. Iv. NO. & 1) 
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The Journal of Andrew Edlicot, Commissioner on behalf of the United 
States; for determining the Boundary between the United States and 
the Possessions of his Catholic Majesty in America ; containing Remarks 
on the Sit#ation, Soil, Rivers, Natural Productions, and Diseases, of the 
different Countriestn the Ohio, Missisippi, and Gulph of Mexico. J. 
lystrated with Maps. 11. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. IV, 
1}. Lis. 6d. Vol. V. 11, ts. 

The Royal Kalendar; a new corrected Edition; including éhe late 
Changeés in Administration. 3s. 6d. without, and 5s. with an Alma- 
nack 

An Answer to Mr. Pitt’s attack upon Earl St. Vincent and the Ad- 
miralty, in his Motion for an Inquiry into the State of the Naval De- 
fence of the Country, on the 15th of March 1804. Is. 6d. 

The Galvanist, a new periodical Paper, (published at Cambridge 
during the last term.) By Hydra Polycephalus, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 

Observations tending to expose the unfairness of some Cegsures on 
the Character of David Sands, in ‘ A narrative of Events that have 
lately taken place in Ireland among the people called Quakers,’ &e, 
$d. 

Maxims and Opinions, Moral, Political, and Economical; with Cha- 
racters from the Works of Edmund Burke; embellished with a Por 
trait and a Fac-simile. 2vols. Small 8vo. 10s. boards. 

Fables on Subjects connected with Literature; imitated from the 
Spanish of Don Thomas Yriarte. By John Balfour, Esq. With Plates. 
7s. 6d. boards, 

The Fashionable World displayed. By Theophilus Christian, Esq. 
$s. 6d. 

Narrative of the Loss of his Majesty’s Frigate Apollo, with 40 Sail 
of her Convoy, on the Coast of Portugal, April 1804. 6d. 

The Hibernian Jester; Anecdotes never before printed. 6d. 

A Biographical Tribute to the Memory of Dr. Priestley; in an Ad- 
dress tothe Congregation of Dissenters at Birmingham. By J. Toul- 
min, D.D. Js. 6d. 

A Narrative of Events that have lately taken place in Ireland among 
the Society called Quakers; with Documents and Observations. _ 5s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the History and Study of Chess; with Practical 
Descriptions; Elementary Rules for playing; and the Analysis ‘of Phi- 
lidor. The whole arranged ina manner entirely new. 7s, boards, 

Tales and Poems: By A. Kendal, Author of Derwent Priory, fe. 
i2mo, 3s, od. 

A Letter to Joseph Gurney Bevan; containing Observations, on the 
Ministry and Discipline of the People called Quakers. _ 1s. 

Annals of Philosophy, Natural History, Chemistry, Literature, Agri- 
culture, and the Mechanical and Fine Arts, for the year 1802, (be- 
ing the $d Volume of a Series published under the Sanction, of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain.) By several Gentlemen. 8vo. 9. 
boards. 
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Letters written by the late Earl of Chatham to his’ Nephew, Tho- 
mas Pitt, afterwards Lord Camelford, then at Vambrigge:** 12mo. 
5s. boards. 

An Introduction to the Knowledge of the rare and valuable Editions, 
of the Greek and Latin Classics; including the Seriptores de re rusti 
Greek Romances, and Lexicons and Grammars. Phe whole prece¥e 
by an Account of Polyglot Bibles, and the best Editions ofthe Greek 
Septuagint and Testament. By T.F. Dibdin, A.B. Second Edition, 
greatly enlarged and corrected. 12s. boards. ’ 

The Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. Vol. TX. 4to, 
11. Gs. 6d. boards. 

An authentic account of the Correspondence, Conversations, and 
Elopement of Mrs. Lee with Mr. Loudon Gordon ; in which are intro- 
duced Copies of the Letters which passed between her and Mr. Gordon, 
and an Account of Mrs. Lee’s Dream, never before published: annex- 
ed is a faithful Report ofthe Trial at Oxford, as taken in Short-hand. 
The whole is edited and published under the Superintendance, and with 
the Authority, of Loudon Harcourt Gordon, Esq. 38. 6d. 

The Annual Register for the year 1502. 10s. 6d. beards. 

Letter Ll, of a Series of Letters»on the Importance of the present 
War. By. Allan Macleod, Esq. Is. 

The Invalid: being an [Illustration of the obvious means of enjoying 
Health and Long Life. By a Nonagenarian, Editor of the Spiritual 
Quixote, &c. To which are added, A Translation from the Greek 
of the Pythagorean ‘ Golden Verses,’ and other Poems. I2mo. 4s, 
boards. 

Strictures upun an Historical Review of the State of Ireland, by F. 
Plowden, Esq.; or, a Justification of the Cunduct of the English Go- 
vernment in that Country; with an Appendix, containing Particulars 
ofthe History of Ireland not generally known. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An attempt to remove Prejudices concerning the Jews. By Thomas 
Witherby. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Brief Remarks on the Mahratta War, and on the Rise an@ Progress 
of the French Establishment in Hindostan, under Generals Boigne and 
Perron. |. 

The Dance of Death. By H, Holbein. 10s. 6d. boards. 

A Description of the surprising Phenomena, or grand Primum Mo- 
bile of Nature, lately. discovered by D. Gillard of Hammersmith. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Proceedings in America of the Society called 

uakers, in the Case of Hannah Barnard; with a Review of the pre- 
vious Transactions in Great Britain and Ireland. Intended as a Sequel 
to an.appeal to the Society of Friends. 8vo. 

Observations on the Causes of Clerical Non-Residence, and on the 
Act of Parliament lately passed for its Prevention. 2s. 6d. 

The Life and Posthumous Writings of William Cowper, Esq. to 
which are prefixed, Remarks on the Letters of Eminent Persons, par- 
ticularly of Pope and Cowper. By W. Hayley, Esq. Vol. Ill. 4te, 
. Is. 
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Original Correspondence of Jean Jacques Rousseau with Madame 
LatoreF’de Franqueville and M. du Peyron, the Friend to whom he be- 
queathed hi Mansery relating to his Difference with David Hume, 

pte. &e, slated from the Originals just published at Paris. 2 vols. 
8vo, 12s. boards. 

The Dissertations’ of Maximus Tyrius. Translated from the Greek, 
By Thomzs Taylor. 2 vols. 1:2mo. 

A Letter to the Rey. William Cockburn, occasioned by his Pam- 
phiet rejafing to Lord Camelford’s Death. By a Magistrate of the 
Public Office, Great Mariborough-street. Is, 

Reports of Residence, Residentiary Lectures, and other Matters in 
the Diocese of London, for the year 1804. By George Somers 
Clarke, D.P. No.1. 2s. 6d. 

The Speech of Thomas Plummer, Esq. addressed to the Committee 
of the House of Commons, to whom a Bill to repeal certain Restrictions 
contained in various Acts of Parliament, had been referred, relative to 
the Woollen Trade. Js. od. 

The Biter bit; or Discoveries discovered, in a Pamphlet of certain 
notable Discoveries, supposed to be contained-in a recent Work, enti- 
tled ‘The Elements of General knowledge.’ | 1s. 6d. 

Reflections proper for the present Times, 6d. or 5s.a dozen. 

Odd Whims and Miscellanies, By Henry Repton;Esq. With co- 
loured Engravings. 2 vols. crowu 8vo. 18s. boards, 

The Annual Review, and History of Literature; containing a Criti- 
eal Analysis of all the Works published during the year 1803; with 
historical Introductions. A. Aikin, Editor. Vol. II. 11. 1s. boards. 

Dialogues of the Dead; the first between Handel aud Braham; the 
second between Johnsuu and bosw ell. By J..B: svo. 

Popular Tales. By Maria Edgeworth. $ vols. 12m0. 15s. boards, 

Bibliographical Dictionary. Vol. V. 12mo. 6s. boards; or, on 
royal paper, {)s. 

The Letters of Gesner and his Family. From the German, Crown 
Svo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

An Inquiry into the Principles of Harmony in Language, and of 
the Mechanism of Verse, Modern ‘and Ancient. By William Mitford, 
Esq.—Second Edition, with Improvements and large Additions. yo, 
7s. 6d. boards. 

The Destructive Effects of the Conical Broad Wheels of Carriages 
eontroverted, with the improving Effects of Cylindrieal Wheels of the 
same Breadth, as they regard the Roads, the Labour of Cattle, &e. 
&e. By Alexander Cumming, F.R. S. Edinburgh. 4to. 3s. ; 

A Dissertation on the Influence of Gravitation, considered: as a)Me- 
chanical Power. By Alexander Cumming, F.R,S. Edinburgh. | 4to. 

MILITARY. 

The History of the Artillery Company ‘of the City of London By 
Anthony Highmore. §8vo0. !2s. 6d. boards, 

The Art of Defence on, Foot with the Broad-Sword and Sabre: ad- 
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apted glso for the Spadroon, or cut and thrnst.sword; improved and 
augmented with the Lessons of John Taylor. [lustrated, with Plates. 
10s, 6d. boards. “ 

The Aid-de-camp; or, Staff-Officer’s Assistant; containing State- 
ments of the Pay, Allowances and Contingencies, granted to all Offi- 
cers of the Military and Medical Staff, when employed in Districts in 
Great Britain; together with Forms and Instructions for Smaking out 
their Accounts, &c. &e. &e. Gis. boards. 

A Treatise on the Exercise of Great Guns, as practised by the 
Royal Artillery, for the general Use of such persons as on the present 
Emergency may be called to the Service. 4to. 

The Experienced Officer ; or, Instructions by General Francis Wimp- 
ffento Young Men intended for the Military Profession: being a Series 
of Rules to enable Officers to carry on War in all its Branches. The 
corrected and revised Edition of the latest Date. Illustrated by Notes. 
With an Introduction by Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Donald. 5s. 

Thoughts on the National Defence ; with a plan of Explanation. 2s. 
6d. 

A systematic View of the Formation, Discipline, and: Economy of 
Armies. By Robert Jackson, Esq. 4to. 11. Is. 

Instructions (in the Form of a Catechism) for the Guidance of Of- 
ficers commanding Companies ; for Covering Sergeants, and for Super- 
numerary Sergeants, through all the different Changes of Position, and 
Evolutions of a Battalion. » By Major Doyle, 61st Regiment. 

Letters on Military Subjects, dedicated, by Permission, to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York. By the Rev. W. M. Trinder. 1s. 6d. 

List of the Volunteer and Yeomanry Corps of the United Kingdom ; 
to which are added, the complete Regulations for the Volunteer Esta- 
blishment. 3s. sewed. 

MUSIC. 

A Treatise on the Art of Teaching and Practising the Piano Forte. 
By D. G. Turk. With Explanatory Examples. Translated from the 
German and abridged, by C. G. Vaunberger, Organist of St. Law- 
rence’s, Reading, Berks. The Treatise and explanatory Examples, 12s. 
The progressive Lessons, with a short Instruction for Beginners. 1s. 


, MINERALOGY. 

)& System of Mineralogy, comprehending Oryctognosie, Geognosie, 
Mineralogical Geography, Chemical Mineralogy, and Economical Mi- 
neralogy. By Robert Jameson, F. A. S. Edinburgh, &e: 8vo. 14s. 
boards. 

Analytical Essays towards promoting the Chemical knowledge of 
Mineral Substances. By Martin Henry Klaproth. ‘Translated from 
the German. Vol.II. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Observations, chiefly Lithological, made in a Tour to the Lakes in 
Westmoreland and Cumberland. 8vo. © 3s. sewed. 
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NOVELS. 

Heliodora ; or, The Grecian Minstrel. From the German of Goethe. 

3 vols. 10s. od. sewed. 

The Dutchess of Valliere, the Mistress of Lewis XIV. An Histo- 
rical Novel. By Madame Genlis. Translated from the French, by 
Charles Lennox, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. sewed. 

The Woman of Feeling, 4 vols. 16s, sewed. 

Virtuous Poverty, By Henry Siddons. 3vols. 12mo. 13s, 6d. 
boards. 

Sherwood Forest; or, Northern Adventures. By Mrs, Villa Reed 
Gooch. 3 vols. 12s. boards. 

Modern Faults. By Mrs. Anne Kerr. 2 vols. 7s. sewed, 

Moder Literature. By Robert Bisset, LL. D. 3 vols. 12mo. 
15s. boards. 

What You Please; or, Memoirs of Modern Characters. By the 
Author of Tourville. 4 vols. 16s. boards. 

The Reprobate. From the German of Augustus La Fontaine. 2 
Vols. %s. sewed, 

The Eve of San Pietro,aTale. 3 vols. 10s. 6d, sewed. 

Aubrey. By R.C. Dallas, Esq. 4 vols, I2mo. 18s. boards. 

Adelaide de Grammont, a Remance. 4s. 6d. 

The First Night of my Wedding. By Pigault Lebru. 2 vols. 12mo, 
8s. sewed. 

Horatio and Camilla; or, The Nuns of St. Mary, a Tale. And 
Matilda ; or, The Fatal Enchantment, a Historical Fact, 6d. each. 

The Tears of Camphor; or, Love and Nature triumphant, a satirical 
Tale of the Nineteenth Century ; containing some bold Sketches and 
free Censures against various existing Errors, Prejudices, &c. of Socie- 
ty. 3 vols, 12mo. Witha Frontispiece. 15s. boards, 

The Vain Cottager; or, The History of Lucy Franklin; to whick 
are prefixed, a few Hints to Young Women in humble Life, : respect- 
ing Decency and Propriety of Dress. l2mo. is. Gd. 

Casualties. By Mary Goldsmith. 2 vols. 6s. boards. 

The Life of aLover. By Sophia Lee. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 11. 16s, 6d. 
boards. 

Baron de Fleming. From the German of Augustus La Fontaine, 
5 vols. I2mo. 1s. sewed. : 

Baron de Fleming, the Son (a Continuation of the above.) From 
the German of Augustus La Fontaine. $ vols. 12mo. sewed. 1 

Galatea; a Pastoral Romance. Translated from the French o 
sieur Floriani. By.Miss Highley. With Engravings. 7s. boards. 

Murray House. By Mrs. Meeke. $ vols. 15s. 

Kerwald Castle. By Mrs. Barnaby. 2vols, 7s, séwed. 

Common Life. 2 vols. %s. sewed. 

The Old Wife and Young Husband. By Mrs. Meeke. 3 vols: 12me- 

A Picture from Life ;%r, The History of Emma Tankerville and Sir 
Henry Moreton. By Henty Whitefield, Esq, 2 vols, 8s. boards. 
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Amazement. By Mrs. Meeke. 3 vols, 12s. sewed. 

Maids‘as they are Not, and Wives as they Are. 4vols. 12mo. 146. 
boards. , 

Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Miss Porter. 4 vols, 12mo. 2d Edit. 
14s. boards. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The History of Animated Nature, viz. Birds, Beasts, Fishes, and 
Insects. By W. Holloway, Esq. and J. Branch, A. M. Embellished 
with Copperplates. 4 vols. 11. 8s. boards. 

The Natural History of British Shells, ineluding Coloured Figures 
and Descriptions of all the Species hitherto discovered in Great Britain ; 
systematically arranged in the Linnean Manner, with scientific and ge- 
neral Observatiops on each. By E. Denovan, F.L. 8. 5 vols. royal 
8vo.. 7}. 15s. boards. 

Organic Remains of a former World; or, An Examination of pe 
Mineralized Remains of the Vegetables and Animals of the Antedi 
an World, generally termed Extraneous Fossils. By James Parkinson. 
The First Volume, containing the Vegetable Kingdom. 4to. I. 2s- 
boards. 

PORTRYs ~ 

Good ‘Tidings; or; News from the Farm. By Robert Bloomfield, 

The Satires of Decimus Junius Juvenalis. Translated inte English 
Verse. By the Rev. William Heath Marsh. A.M. 8vo. 240 pages. 

An Ode in Celebration of the Emancipation of the Blacks of St. 
Domingo, November 29th 1803. By Thomas Clio Rickman. With 
an Introduction; written by Capel Loft, Esq. 4to. 

Hore Poetice: Poems, sacred, moral, and descriptive. To which 
are added, Four Essays. By Joseph Jefferson. I2mo. 3s. Gd. 

The Grampians Desolate. By Alexander Campbell. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Original Poems. By Thomas Green Fessenden, A.M. 12mo. 5s. 
“hoards. : 

The Powers of Genius. By John Blair Lynn, A.M. 12mo. 5s. 
boards. 
ir’ Tristrem, a metrical Romance of the Thirteenth Century. By 
Thomas of Ercildoune, called the Rhymer. Edited from the Auchin- 
leck MS. by Walter Seott, Esq. Royal 8vo, 353 pages. With a 
Glossary. 21. 2s. boards, 

The Thespiad., In answer to the Authors of Six Familiar Epistles 
addressed to F. Jones, Esq. Patentee of the Theatre-Royal Dublin, &e. 
onthe present State of the Irish Stage, in which the comparative Me- 
rits of the London and Dublin Players are depicted, 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Monody to the Memory of the murdered Duke D’Enghein. By Den 
nis Lawler. 4t6. © 1s. Gd. 

» War! War! an Address to the British Nation. 4to. 1s. 
~ Cupid turned Volunteer ; a Series of coloured Prints, engraved by 
W. N? Gardiner, B. A.; with Poetical [Mustrations, by 'T. Park, F. As, 
8. 4to, “Me ds.. 
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The “Poet's Day; or, Imagination’s Ramble; with an Eulogy on 
Britain, its Religion, Laws, and Liberties. By E, Warren. ¥8yvo.:4s. 
boards. , 

The Recal of Momas, a Bagatelle. By Benjamin Thompson, Esq. 
4to. 4s. Od. sewed, 

Lewesdon Hill; considerably enlarged: with other Poems. . By the 
Reverend William Crowe. A new Edition, being the Third. 5s, 

Poems Elegiac and Miscellaneous. By Mrs. Hacket. Small 8vo, 
6s. boards, 

The Patriot ; addressed tothe Right Hon, Henry Addington, 1s, 6d, 

The Crazy World; or, a Sketch of Modern Eccentricities. To 
which is added, a Dramatic Curiosa. By H.O’R. 1s. 

The Linnet; or Annual Museum, for 1804; being a collection of 
all the New Songs in 1803-4; with a Frontispiece. Is: 

The Poetical and Prosaic Works of William Dyason. 7 vols. 12mo. 
21.°2s, boards. 

Poems. By Capt. Charles A. Elton, of the 48th Regiment of Foot. 
i2mo. 160 pages. 5s. boards. 

Great Cry and Little Wool; or, the Squads in an Uproar ; or, the 
Progress of Politics ; or, Epistles, Poetical and Picturesque, Written 
by Toby Scoutt, Esq..a Member .of the Opposition, and edited by 
Peter Pindar, Esq. Part.I. 4to. 1s. 6d, 

Sincerity’s Offering ; an Ode to his Majesty. Written during a Pe- 
riod of Public Affliction, By Miss Stockdale. 1s. 

The Lives of the Scotish Poets; with Preliminary Dissertations on 
the Literary History of Scotland, and the early Scotish Drama. . By 
David Irving, A. M. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

The Poetica] Works of J. Bidlake, A. B. crown 8vo. 78, 6d. boards, 

Poems. By Thomas Brown, M. D. 2 vols. foolscap. 12s. boards. ; 

Bachelor’s Village Scenes, foolscap 8vo. 4s. boards. With an 
elegant Frontispiece. 

POLITICAL. 

The Opportunity ; or, Reasons for an immediate. Alliance with the 
People of St. Domingo. By the Author of the Crisis of the Sugar 
Colonies. Addressed to Mr. Pitt. 

Bonaparte, andthe French People under his Consulate. Translated 
fromthe German. S8vo. 7s. boards. 

Thoughts on the Formation of the late and present Administrations. 
By Lord Archibald Hamilton. 2s..6d. 

A Reply to the above. 2s. 6d. 4 

Some Particulars of the Royal Indisposition of 1788-9, and ‘of its 
Effects upon Illustrious Personages and opposite Parties interested by 
it. Svo. 4s. fid. 

An Essay on the Political Relations between Russia and France; 
with Remarks by the Translator. H. F. Greville, Esq... 8vo. . 2s. 6d." 

A Dive into- Bonaparte’s Councils on his projected’ Invasion; pre- 
sumed to be the only detailed Plan that has appeared practicable, for 
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Bonaparte to pursue in his menaced Attempt: to which i is added, ah Ad. 
dress to the Volunteers, &c. 

A General Review of Men and Measures; occasioned by ‘ Remarks 
of nearand acturate Observers, Plain Answers, Replies,’ &c. &c. By* 
amore distant Observer, out ofthe Vortex of Party. 2s. 

A Letter to Lord King, in Defence of the Conduct of the Directors of 
tad Banks of England and Ireland, whom his Lordship ‘(in a Publication 
entitled ‘ Thoughts on the Restriction of Payments in Specie, ‘&c.’) ac- 
cuses with Abuse of their Privilege; with Remarks on the cause of the 
great Rise of the Exchange between Dublin and London, and the Means 
ef Equalizing it. By Henry Bouse, Esq. 2s. 

A Letter to a present Member of Parliament. By W. H. T. Esq. 
Is. 6d. é 

Refutation of Attacks on Members; a Reply to a Pamphlet called‘ A 
Plain Answer.’ 

A Plain Reply to a Plain Answer. 

The Reply of a Near Observer 0 some of the Auswers in ¢ The Cur- 
sory Remarks.’ 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to Robert Ward, Esq. M. P.; oceasioned by his ‘ View of 
the relative Situations of Mr, Pitt and Mr-Addington.’ 3s. 

The Correspondence of Mr. Drake ; to which are prefixed, the Report 
of the ChiefConsul; with an Explanation of the fictitious Names men- 
tioned in the Letters. 1s. 6d. 

Strictures on the Necessity of inviolably maintaining the Navigation 
and Colonial System of Great Britain. By Lord Sheffield. 2s. 6d. 

Reflections proper for the present Times. 6d. or 5s. a dozen. 

Facts and Illustrations relative to the Military Preparations carried on 
in France. between the Conclusion of the Treaty of Amiens, and the 
Commencement ofthe present War. From the French of Sir Francis 
D'ivernois. §vo. 2s. 6d. 

Remarks addressed to the Country, not to Parties. 1s. 6d. 

Facts better than Arguments; a Letter to the Right Hon. William 
Wyndham. Bya Volunteer. 4s. 

Patriotism; or, the Love of our Country. Illustrated by Examples 
from Ancient «and Modern History. By William Frend, Esq. 8vo. 
7s. boards. 

Reflections on the Subject of Mr. Pitt’s New Administration. 

Létter to Lord Archibald Hamilton on the oceasion of his late Pam- 
phieét, in which the fatal Consequences of the King’s Melancholy State 
of Health are particularly considered. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

er POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Aw Inquiry into the real Difference between Actual Money, consisting 
of Gold and Silver, and Paper Money of various Descriptions: also, an 
Examination intorthe Constitutions of Banks, and the Impossibility of 
-their Combining the ‘two Characters of Bank and Exchequer. By Ma- 
gens D. Magens, Esq. 

Strictares’on the Second Report of the Commissioners of Naval In- 
quiry under the Abuse Act, relative to Chatham Chest. By an old Go: 
vernor Of that Institution, 2s, 
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An Inquiry into the Depreciation of Irish Bank Paper, its Effeets and 
Causes ; and Remedy proposed. Is. 

An Account of the Ladies’ Society for the Education and Employ- 
ment of the Female Poor. 6d. 

A Letter topthe Right Hon. Lord Pelham, on the State of Mendicity 
in the Metropolis. By Matthew Martin, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

Lettergaddressed toa Noble Lord, on the Manufactures, Agriculture, 
and apparent Prosperity of Scotland; with Strictures on the Specula- 
tions, Morals, and Manners of the Nineteenth Century. 1s. 6d. 

Desultory Observations on the Act of the last Session of Parliament, 
for granting a Contribution on the Profits arising from Property, Profes- 
sions, Trade, and Offices. Addressed to the Landed Interest.” 1s. 6d. 

On the landed Property of England ; an elementary and practical Trea- 
tise: containing the Purchase, the Improvement, ‘and the Management 
of Landed Estates. By Mr. Marshall. 4to. 11, 11s. 6d. boards. 

A View of the Present State of the Question regarding the Abolition 
ofthe Slave Trade. Third Edition. Wittran Appendix, containing a 
Statement of the Question of gradual and immediate Abolition;* and 
Extracts from the Writings of Authors who have defended the Slave 
Trade. 3s. ‘The Appendix separately, 1s. 

Parnel’s Observations on the Currency of Ireland, and upon the 
Course of Exchange between London and Dublin. “A New Edition. 
With an additional Appendix, containing the Substance ofthe Evidence 
given before the Committee of the House of Commons. 2s, 

An Inquiry into the present Condition of the Navy of Great Britain 
and its Resources: with Suggestions calculated to remedy Evils, the 
Existence of which is made apparent. 1s. 6d. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The Second Volume of the Abridgment of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions. 2). 2s. boards. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy; explaining the Laws and Princi- 
ples of Attraction, Gravitation, Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Electricity, and Optics: with a genéral View of the Solar 
System, adapted to public and private Instruction; [lustrated with Dia- 
grams. By John Webster. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

An Experimental Inquiry into the Nature and Propagation of Heat. 
By John Leslie. Illustrated with Plates. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Modification of Clouds, and on the'Principles of their 
Production, Suspension, and Destruction. By Luke Howard. ~Read 
before the Askesian Society in the Session 1802-3, and published by) 
direction of the Society. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

RURAL IMPROVEMENT. 

Hints for Picturesque Improvements in ornamented Cottages, and 
their Scenery ; including Observations on the Labourer and his Cottage. 
By Edmund Bartlett, Jun. Ilustrated with Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

THEOLOGY. 
A Discourse on the Duties which Britons owe, especially in.the pre- 
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gent eventful Crisis; to themselves, their King and their country, par- 
ticularly addressed to the Castor, Alsworth, Upton, and Sutton Loyal 
Volunteer Infantry, on their first Appearance at Church. By the Rey. 
C. Hodgson, LL.B. Is. 

A Sermon delivered previous to the Presentation of Colours to the 
Waltham Abbey Volunteers. By John Mullens, A. M,.4to. Is. 6d. 

Reflections upon the Chapters of the New Testament, selected from 
the Writings of approved Divines of the Church of England. 12mo, 
4s. Od. boards, 

Sermon on the Death of Dr. Priestley, preached at Leeds, By W- 
Wood, F..L. 8. 1s. 6d, 

Sermons, by the Rev. Dr. Martin, Monimail. 8vo. 78. 6d. boards. 

* The Unhappy effects of Enthusiasm and Superstition, a Sermon, 
preached May 23, 1804, at the Annual Meeting, Deptford, by John 
Evans, A. M. Is. 

A Guide to the Church, in several Discourses; to which are added, 
two Postscripts ; the first, to those Members of the Church who ocea- 
sionally frequent other places of Worship; the second, to the Clergy ; 
with an Appendix, in whieh the Principles advanced in, the Guide are 
more fully maintained, in Answer to Objections. By the Rev. Charles 
Daubeny. @ vols. Sve. 

Sermons delivered to the Congregation of Protestant Dissenters at 
Call-Lane Chapel, Leeds. By Joseph Bowden. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Illustration of the Morning Service of the Church of England; 
shewing not only the Use and Design of its various Parts, and the great 
Propriety with which they are arranged; but also the Necessity of of- 
fering our Devotions with the Worship of the Heart, no less than with 
the Service of the Lip.. 12mo. 33s, boards. 

A Sermon delivered to the Waltham Abbey Volunteers on the Pre- 
sentation of their Colours. By the Rev. 8. Mullen,.A. M. 4to. Is. 6d. 

A Course of Lectures on the Evidence and Nature of Christianity, 
delivered at the New Meeting-House, Great Yarmouth. By W. Wal- 
ford. 8yo. 7s. Gd. boards. 

Britain’s Echo! or, the King’s Prayer, and the Subject’s Amen; & 
Sermon, preached May 25, 1804, by George Phillips, Pastor of the 
Baptist Church. 1s. 

The Sacred Tree. By John Bentley. 12mo. 24 pages. 6d. 

“The Royal Penitent, a sacred Drama. By John Bentley. 1s. 

Lectures on that Part of the Liturgy of the Chureh of England, con- 
tained ip the Morning Prayer. By Thomas Rogers, M. A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
128. boards. 

Three Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer; in which is set forth thatthis 
Divine’ Prayer contains a Summary of the Commandments, the Fulness 
of the Proplhe cies, and the perfect Form of our Worship in one only 
God, manifested in the Messiah, ‘1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Anniversary of the Royal Humane Soci- 
éty, April 15, 1804, by the Bishop of St. David’s; to which is added, 
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an Appendix of Miscellaneous Observations*on Resuscitation, by the 
Society. 8vo. 

Thoughts on the Calvinistic and Armenian Controversy. By Geo. 
Stanley Faber, B.D. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Character of the Christian Teacher delineated, and the Means 
of forming it represented, in a Discourse delivered at Hackney, Jan. 8, 
1804, for the Benefit of the Academical Institution at Exeter. By Tho- 
mas Belsham. 1s. 

The Trial of the Spirits; a seasonable Caution against Spiritual De- 
lusion: in three Discourses. By the Rev. Charles Daubény. 2s, 

Sermons on several Subjects and Occasions. By Geotge Vanburgh, 
LL.D. 8vo. 180 pages. 

Regular Attendance at Church the positive Duty of a Christian ; ot, 
the Sin and Danger of neglecting the Public Worship of God ;*a New 
Year’s Gift forthe Parish. 8vo. 

Sermons designed to elucidate some of the leading Doctrines of the 
Gospel. By the Rev. Edward Cooper. 5s. boards. 

A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. Joseph Priestléy. By John Dis- 
ney, D. D. Is. 

A Sermon on the same Occasion, By the Rev. J. Edwards. 1s. 6d. 

Reasons for separating from the Church of Scotland. By William 
Innes, Minister of the Gospel, Dundee. Is, 6d. “* 

A Word to the Wise, and a Hint to the Unthinking. 2d. or 1s. 6d. 
per dozen. 

The most important Truths and Duties of Christianity stated. 2d. 

A Discourse delivered at Hackney, on Oceasion of the death of Dr. 
Priestley ; to which are annexed a Brief Memoir of Dr. Priestley’s Life 
and Writings; and a Letter from his Son, containing the Particulars of 
his last IIiness. By Thomas Belsham. 2s, 

The Duty of the Relations of those who are in dangerous Ilness; 
and the Hazard of hasty Interments; a Sermon preached at Lancaster, 
July 1803. By the Rev.S. Girle. 6d. or 5s. per dozen. 

A Sermon preached before the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, May 1804, by the Bishop of Llan- 
daff. |s. 

The Providence of God, a Norisian Prize Essay, By James George, 
Durham. 2s. : 

A Sermon preached before the Judges of Assize, at Kingston’ on 
Thames, 2)st March 1204. By the Rev. John Barwis, A. M. . 4to. 17 

ages. dae 
° Practical Discourses. By the Rev. R. Warner, 2 vols. 8vo. TAs. 
boards. 

Christian Theology ; or, an Inquiry into the Nature and general Cha- 
racter of Revelation. By the Rev. Richard Lloyd, A.M, 8vo.. 8s.. 

An Antidote to Infidelity opposed’ to. the Antichriatlan Strictures 
of Mr. Gibbon: containing Expositions on the Prophecies of our Sa- 
viour in Matthew, 24 Mark 13. Luke 21. With other interesting 
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Disquisitions to similar Effect: with some few original Remarks. 4s, 
boards. 

Sermons on the Evils that are in the world, and on various other 
Topics, from the German of the Rev. G. J. Yollikofer. By the Rev. 
William Tooke, F. R. 8. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. boards. 

*,* The concurrent testimony of all the periodical journals, both 
at home and abroad, in favour of the sermons and devotions of this ce- 
lebrated divine, not only on account of the unaffected and captivating 
atrain of eloquence in which they flow, but for the benign and truly 
evangelical spirit with which they are animated, is sufficiently known. 
That they breathe the pure and genuine spirit of Christianity, and ex- 
hibit religion to our view in a form the most animated and alluring, is 
indeed their peculiar praise, as thousands can happily testify, from their 
own experience of the cheerful and placid influence they have had upon 
their heart and life. 

The Authenticity, Uncorrupted Preservation, and Credibility of the 
New Testament. By Godfrey Less, late Professor in the University 
of Gottingen, &e. ‘Translated from the last Edition of the German, by 
Roger'Kingdon, A. M. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 8vp. 78. 
boards. 5 

Sermons, by the Rev, C.P.Bayard, D. D. F.R.S. and F. A. S. late 
Dean of Bristol. Svo. 12s. boards. 

First Principles of Christian Knowledge: consisting of, 1. An Ex- 
planation of the more difficult Terms and Doctrines of the Church Ca- 
techism and Office of Confirmation ;—apd, 2. The Apostles and Nicene 
Creeds exemplified and proved from the Scriptures. To which is pre- 
fixed, an Introduction on the Duty of conforming to the Established 
Church, as good Subjects and good Christians. By the Right Rev. 
Thomas Rurgess, D. 1D. Bishop of St. David's. 12m. 1s. dd. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A general Itinerary of England and Wales, and part of Scotland; 
comprising the Direct and Cross Roads, from Actual Admeasurement ; 
with the Population of every Market-town, and Notices of Noblemen’s 
and Gentlemen’s Seats, &c. &c. On a new Plan. The Whole com- 
piled by David Ogilvy, jun. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Scenery, Antiquities, and Biography of South Wales, from Ma- 
terials collected during Excursions in the year 1803. By Benjamin 
'-Heath’ Malkin, M. A. F. 8S. A. IMlustrated with Views, &c. 4to. 
21. 12s. 6d, boards. 

Select Views of London and its Environs, engraved by Storer and 
Greig; with copious Descriptions. Part I. of Volume I. 4to, II. 
11s. 6d. 

"The Scarborough Tour, in 1803. By William Hutton, Esq. F. A, S.S. ; 
containing a Description of York and Scarborough; with Remarks on 
other Places. .8vo, 6s. 

The Antiquities of the Inns of Court and Chancery; containing 
Historical. and, Descriptive Sketches, relative to_their original Founda- 
tion, Customs, &c.; with an dntroduction. By W. Herbert. Iilus- 
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trated with Views, 4to. With first Impressions. 2). 2s. Sv: 1), 5s, 
boards. 

Paterson’s Roads. Ina Pocket Size. 5s. 6d. sewed. 

The New Cambridge Guide, for 1804. 2s. Gd. 

TRAVELS. 

A Sporting Tour through the Northern Parts of England, and Great 
Part of the Highlands of Scotland ; including Remarks on English and 
Scotish: Landscape ; and General Observations on the State of Society 
and Manners. By Colonel Thornton. 4to. Illustrated with Plates. 
il. 15s. boards. 

A Tour through the British West Indies, in the Years 1802 and 1803; 
giving a particular Account of the Bahama Islands. By Daniel M‘Kin- 
nen, Esq. 8vo. 

Travels in China; containing Descriptions, Comparisons, &¢, made 
and collected in the Course of a short Residence at the Palace of Yuen- 
min-yuen, and on a subsequent Journey through the Country from Pe- 
kin to Canton; in which it is attempted to appreciate the Rank which 
this extraordinary Empire may, be considered to held in the Scale of 
Civilized Nations. By John Barrow, Esq. late private Secretary to the 
Earl of Macartney, and one of his Suite as Ambassador from Great Bri- 
tain to the Emperor of China. 4to. Ilustrated with Plates. 

Letters written during a Tour through ‘Seuth Wales, in the Year 
1803; containing Views of the History, Customs, &e. of that Part of 
the Principality ; with Observations on its Scenery, Sere: Trade, 
&c. By the Rev. J. Evans. 8vo. 8s, boards. 

Observations on a Tour made in the Summer of 1803, to the West- 
ern Highlands of Scotland, interspersed with original Pieces of Descrip- 
tive and Epistolary Poetry. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Travels in Switzerland. Translated fruin the French of E. F. Lan- 
tier, by Frederick Shobert. 6 vols. 12mo. 11, 4s. boards: or with 
folio plates, 41. 4s. 

North Wales; including its Scenery, Antiquities, Customs, and some 
Sketches of its Natural History; delineated from two Excursions 
through all the Interesting Parts of that Country, during the summers 
of 1798 and 1801. By the Rev. W. Bingley, A. M. Illustrated with 
a Map, Frontispiece, and Music. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. Is. boards. 

SURVEYING. 

The Elements and Practice of Mensuration and Land-Surveying ; 
with an Appendix containing Rules for Measuring Hay-Stacks, Marl- 
pits, and Canals ; with numerous Figures and Copperplates. By Joseph 
Becket. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

VETERINARY. 

An Addréss to Yeomanry Cavalry, respecting the Management of 
their Horses; pointing out the Accidents and Diseases that are likely 
to happen in the Field, and the most effectual Means for recovering 
them: together with Directions for Shoeing, and practical Observations, 
on the Prevention and Cure of Lameness. By James White, Veterinary 
Surgeon. 2s. 6d. ~ 
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A complete System of Veterinary Medicine. By James White. 

oa If. containing the Materia Medica and Pharmacopeia. 12mo. 
. boards. 
VOYAGES. 

The Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery, performed in the Lady Nel- 
son, in the years 1800-) and 2, to New South Wales. By James Grant, 
Lieutenant in the Royal Navy; including Remarks on the Cape de 
Verd Islands, Cape of Good Hope, the hitherto unknown Parts of New 
Holland, discovered by him in his Passage through the Streights, sepa- 
rating that Island from the Land discovered by Van Diemen; together 
with Observations on the Soil, Natural Productions, &c. of New South’ 
Wales; and an account of the present State of the Falkland Islands; to 
which is prefixed, An Account of the Origin of Sliding Keels, and the 
Advantages resulting from their Use. 4to. 11. Is. boards. 

A Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean; in which the 
Coast of Asia, from the Latitude of 35 to 52 Deg. North, the Island of 
Insu (or Land of Jesso), the North, South, and East Coasts of Japan, 
Lieuchieux, and the adjacent Isles, as well as the Coast of Cosea, have 
been examined and surveyed. Performed in the Sloop Providence, in 
the Years 1795-6-7 and ‘8.. By Captain Robert Broughton. With 
Charts and other Engravings....ato.” 11. 5s. boards. 





INDEX. 


. A 

Africa, superior civilization of the inhabitants of the interior parts of, 
448. ' 

America, probable consequences of her attaining possession of St. Do- 
mingo, 54—magnitude of the private trade of, with India, 309. 

Antigua, sketch of the landscape in, 420. 

“Arthur, Professor, some account of his parentage, &c. 169—peculiarity 
in his character, 170—subjects treated of in his discourses, {71—in- 
ference drawn from the marks of design in the universe placed’ by him 
on its true foundation, ib.—Goodness of the Deity defended, 172— 
communication of happiness not the sole principal of action in the Di- 
vine Mind, 173—remarks on a future state, 174—varieties’in the sen- 
timents excited by inanimate objects, 175—little variety among men 
in their sentiments concerning beauty and sublimity, ib.—illustrated in 
the external objects which occasion the sensation of beauty, ib.—il- 
lustrated in the verdure of nature, ib.—observations on the alleged in 
fluence of custom in matters of taste, 177. 

Auchinleck manuscript, account of, 438. 

B 

Babel, curious discovery with regard to, 389. 

Bahama islands, account of the wreckers in, 421—treatment of the ne- 
groes 420. 

Baroloos, an African tribe, account of, 447. 

Beauty, what the circumstances in external objects which occasion the 
sensation of, 175—illustrated in the verdure of nature, ib. 

Benares, account ofa zemindary in the neighbourhood of, 322 

Bengal, state of the peasantry, &c. in, 324. 

Bentham’s treatise on legislation, &c. singularity attending the publi¢a- 
tion of, 1—general character of the author’s former works, ib.—plan 
of the present performance, 3—division of the subject, ib.—what the 
principle on which his system depends, 4—é¢numeration of the plea- 
sures of- which man is susceptible, 5—in what ways pain may be at- 
tached to particular actions, 6—upon what the value of a pleasure or 
pain depends, ib.—catalogue of circumstances by which the sensibility 
is affected, ib.—classification of evils, 7—inquiry into the difference 
between the principles of legislation and morality, 8—false principles 
that have been permitted to interfere with the stritt notions Or tinny, 
9—examination of Mr. Bentham’s system, 10. 

Bonaparte, Mr. Holcroft’s character of, 95. 

Booshooanas, a tribe of Kaffers, some ‘particulars respecting, 446—de- 
eription of their houses, ib.—state of society among} 447. 

Boulevards, picture of the, 91. 

Britain, Druidism supposed to have originated in, 394. 

Brown’s, Dr. sermons, 190—character which a Christian preacher should 
endeavour to maintain, 19{—religion favourable to the enjoyment of 
life, 193—~interests of the Society for Relief of the Sick Poor recom- 
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mended, 195—general remarks on the division, style, &c. of these 
discourses, 196. 
Cc 

Cader-Idris, wonderful effects ofan excavation in, 398. 

Cape of Good Hope, importance of to Britain, from its central situation, 
448—as a naval station, 452—as furnishing valuable articles for con- 
sumption and exportation,453—as a territorial acquisition, 455—me~ 
thod suggested of improving the neighbouring country, 456. 

Capital, definition of, 365. 

Carew, specimen from, of the amatory style of the reign of Charles I. 163. 

Celtic understanding, Pinkerton’s definition of, 386. 

Chamouny, curious phenomenon in the Glaciers of, 415. 

Charity recommended, 195. 

Chatham, letters of the Earl of, 377—what the public ought to expect 
from a work of this kind, 378—introductory remarks by Lord Gren- 
ville, 379—observations on the character and conduct of Clarendon, 
380—study of the classies recommended, 38z—description of good 
manners, 383—piety recommended, $85 

Chatterton, Thomas, works of, 214—cause of the delay of the publication, 
215—specimen of the author’s early talents for versification, 216—re- 
marks on his life, prefixed by Dr. Gregory, 217—to what the incon- 
sistencies of Chatterton’s character and conduct may be ascribed, 218 
—division of his poems, 219—those ascribed by him to Rowley supe- 
rior to his own avowed performances, ib.—inferiority of the latter ac- 
counted for, 220—instances of his strange rage for literary impos- 
ture, 224—subjects of his avowed poems, 226—of his prose pieces, 
227—curious mistakes he has committed in his forgeries, 228—reflec- 
tions on his unhappy fate, 230. 

Chinese, plan for improving the Cape of Good Hope by the introduction 
of, 456. 

Christianity, importance of the doctrines peculiar to, 192. 

Circumstances in external objects which occasion the sensation of beauty, 
175—illustrated in the verdure of nature, ib. 

Clarendon, Lord, observations on the character and conduct of, 380. 

Classics, study of recommended, 382. 

Company, East India, rapid increase of their debt, 312—decrease of their 
sales, ib,—extent and population of their possessions, 324—number of 
their servants, &c. 397. 

Courage, how it may be acquired, 114. 

Cowper, life and posthumous writings of, 273—remarks on public 
schools, 275—examination of Dr. Paley’s argument in favour of the 
English hierarchy, 276—account of an election visit, ib.—death of 
Captain Cook supposed to be a divine judgment, 281—extract from 
a poem addressed to an ancient and decayed oak, 283. 

Custom, observations upon the alleged influence of, in matters of taste, 177. 


Darwin, Dr. Miss Seward’s memoirs of the life of, 230—matter and 
arrangement of, 231—of the character and manners of the Doctor, 
232—accident he met with, 234—>philosophical observation on, by 
VOL. IV. NQ. &. K 
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Miss Seward, ib.—commences his Zoonomia, 235—forms & Botanical. 
society, ib.—purchases a rural retreat near Litchfield, 237—in what 
the originality of manner of his poetry is supposed to consist, 238— 
that manner anticipated by a much earlier writer, 239. 

Davies, Mr. his Celtic researches, 386—remarks on the class of writers 
to which he belongs, ib.—geographical knowledge of Noah detailed, 
389—curious discovery with regard to Babel, ib,—commentary on a 
passage of Virgil, 390—probability of Stonehenge, &c. being druidi- 
cal monuments considered, 39 1—theory of the formation of language, 
398—origin of the primitive names, 399. 

Deity, goodness of, defended, 172—communication of happiness not 
his ouly principle of action, 173. 

Dolomieu, his mode of explaining the fusion of lavas, 36—high value of 
his writings, 284—unmerited sufferings he underwent, 285—his death, 
ib.—some account of his biographer, 2830—of the philosophy of mine- 
ralogy, 285—definition of mineralogy, practical and philosophical, 
289—to what the attention of mineralogists has been chiefly direct- 
ed, ib.—sources of the confusion that prevails in that scicnce, 20. 

Druidism asserted to be of Phenician origin, 39 1—said to be taught the 
Gauls by Pythagoras, 392—asserted with more probability to have 
originated in Britain, 394—confined to some parts only of that island, 
395—general boundaries of, fixed, 395—nature of the places in which 
its ceremonies were performed, ib. 

Dutchman, character of, by Mr. Holcroft, 87. 

Dumesnil explanation by, of the difference between the word blandus 
and its synonymes, 469. 

E 

Edgeworth, Miss, her popular tales, laudable design, &c. of, 329—dan 
gers of procrastination exemplified, 331—general estimate of the 
work, 337. 

Eratosthenes, sicve of, reinvented by Dr. Horsley, 270. 

Euclid, works of, not a subject for modern criticism, 258—account o! 
Dr. Horsley’s edition of, 259—of his execution of that work, 262. 

Evils, Mr. Béntham’s classification of, 7. 

F 

Fair, Dutch, account of, $7. 

Fisherman, singular anecdote of, 422. 

France, immense natural resources of, 48—remarks.on, 49—consequen 
ces prognosticated from the revolution in, 50—military resources, 55— 
inquiry into the line of conduct which she will probably pursue towards 
Russia and England, 57—consequences of an alliance between France 
and Russia, 61—plan of defence which ought to be adopted by Bri 
tain against, 62. 

French, observations on the present costume of the, 90. 

G 

Gcorgics of Virgil, Sotheby’s translation of, 296—a work of great merit, 
296—has a tendency towards the Darwinian manner of writing, 297 

Glaciers of Chamouny, curious phenomenon observed in, 415—explana 
tion of, by Count Rumford, 416—objections to, ib. 
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Good-breeding, description of, 383. 

Gower, Dan. character of his Confessio Amantis, 156. 

Grammarian, good, character of a, 462. 

Grenvitle, Lord, introductory remarks on Lord Chatham’s letters to his 
nephew, by, 379. 

Groves, indispensably necessary to the performance of the rites of Dru- 
idism, 37. 

H 

Happ*ress, communication of, not the sole principle of action in the di- 
vine mind, 175. 

Heat, great effect of polished substances in reflecting, 408—practical re- 
marks on the nature of, 414. 

Herring fishery, cause of its being so unproductive assigned by Dr. 
Walker, 71. 

Highland Society, what the objects of, 63—remarks upon, ib.—review 
of papers in the second volume of its transactions, 66. 

Fill, Professor, his synonymes of the Latin language, 457—great ex- 
peciations excited by, 458—difliculties attending such a work, 459.— 
faults the author has committed, 460—in introducing frivolous and 
extraneous matter, 464—in his free translations, 465—in perverting 
the meaning of words—of the philosophy of prepositions, 473—ex- 
amples of his more successful exertions, 475—general character, 476. 

Hindoos, division of into casts, 316—bad effects of that system of soci- 
ety, 318—greatest obstacle to the conversion of to Christianity, 319 
—rude state of their agriculture, ib.—wretched implements of, ib.— 
most glaring defects in, ib.—number of harvests, and grains principally 
raised, 32!—grain, how measured, ib.—system of rural economy simi- 
lar to the French metayer system, ib.—singular burden upon agricul- 
ture, ib.—account of a zemindary in the neighbourhood of Benares, 
$22—quantity of seed and produce of an acre in India and England 
compared, 323. 

Holcroft’s travels, remarks on the style of, 84—what the professed ob- 
ject of, ib.—general contents, 85—tobacco smoking anecdote, ib.— 
Harburg, 86—Groningen, ib.—description of a Dutchman, 87— 
of a Dutch fair, ib.—why no water mills in Holland, 88—singularity 
in the French landscape, ib.—reflections on approaching Paris, 89 
—entry into the city, ib—observations on the present costume of 
the French nation, 90—on the French character, ib.—picture of the 
Boulevards, 91—of the French Women, 93—disuse of hats injurious 
to chastity, 94—number of suicides in Paris, 95—character of Bo- 
naparte, ib.—physiognomical sketch, 96—general remarks, ib. 

Horsley, Dr. his edition of Euclid, 257—remarks on former labours of 
the editor, ?58—on the study of mathematics, 260—maxim of em- 
ploying only Euclid for elucidating Euclid examined, 262. 

Hunter, William, his travels through France, &c. 207—remarks on 
writers of voyages and travels in general, ib.—character of the pre- 
sent work, 208—grand secret in the author’s art of writing, 209— 
arguments against plundering shipwrecked mariners, 210—hint for 
augmenting the publie revenue, 212—remarks on the author’s gtyle 
of language, 213, 
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Jackson’s remarks on military medicine, motives,of the publication of, 
178—his proposal of a medical school, 179—management of the hos- 
pital in the isle of Wight, 181—manner of detailing the pheno- 
mena of febrile diseases, 18$5—term rhythm of movement applied by 
the author to the living human body, 185—remedies for restoring it 
when destroyed, 187. 

India, great importance of every discussion concerning, 303—difference 
between our situation there at present, and what it was formerly, ib.— 
what the most effectual way to preserve India to Britain for the great- 
est length of time, 305—colonization of, compared with that of Ameri- 
ca, ib.—wisdom of allowing a free trade with, examined, 304—mag- 
nitude of the American trade with, 309—bad ‘effects of the system of 
Indian monopoly, ib.—in the home market, 311—in the Asiatic part 
of our empire, ib.—rapid increase of the Company’s debt, 312—de- 
crease of their sales, ib.—division of the natives into casts, 316—bad 
effects of that system of society, 318—wretched state of their agricul- 
ture, 319—grains principally raised in India, 320—weights and mea- 
sures in use, 22|—system of rural economy, ib.--singular burden up- 
on agriculture, ib.—account of a zemindary in the neighbourhood of 
Benares, 322—quantity of seed and produce of an acre in India and 
England compared, 325—extent and population of the English domi- 
nions in India, 324—number of the Company’s servants, &e. 327— 
sufficiency of the present military establishment to protect owr settle 
ments, doubtful, $28. 

Indies, West, impolicy of attempting conquests in, 457. 

Haly, great variety of voleanic phenomena in, 27. 

K 

Kaffers, supposed to be the descendants of a tribe of Bedouin Arabs 
447. 

L 

Labour, effects of subdivision of, compared with machinery, 371. 

Labourers, Dr. Smith’s division of, into productive and unproductive, 
354—no solid distinction between the effective powers of, 355. 

Languages of modern Europe, from what sources derived, 1 32—history 
of intimately connected with that of poetry, ib.—inquiry into the 
origin of the Scotish language, 157—Mr. Davies’s theory of the 
formation of language, 398. 

Lava, inquiry into the diversities of, 33—opinion of Werner with regard 
to the information of, 34—of Breislac and Thomson, ib.—of M.Patrin, 
35—of Dolomieu, 36. 

Lauderdale (Lord) Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public 
Wealth, by, 343—good consequences resulting from men of high 
rank turning their attention to literary pursuits, ib.—what the sub- 
jects professed to be discussed in the present treatise, 344—plan of, 
$45—value of a commodity how estimated, 347—definition of pub 
lic wealth, 350—wealth of an individual, how to be estimated, 35! 
7-A fundamental error in Lord Lauderdale’s speculations exposed, 
353—leading opinions which divide political inquirers upon the 
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sources of national wealth, $54—objections to, ib.—inferences with 
respect to the nature and sources of national wealth, 362—sources of 
wealth alleged to be threefold, 365—definition of capital, ib.—just- 
ness, &c. of Lord Lauderdale’s discoveries in political economy dis- 
cussed, 371—means of increasing wealth according to him, ib.— 
effects of subdivision of labour and machinery compared, ib.—possi- 
bility of augmenting national opulence by any other than the mean; 
of its production examined, 372—general observations, 374. 

Law, Agrarian, opposed by the people of Normandy, 103. 

Leucites frequently found in lavas, 40. 

List, Quarterly, of New Publications, 242, 487. 

Logan-stones, not the work of art, 397. 

Lydgate, extract from his Booke of Troy, 158. 

M 


M‘Kinnen (Mr.) Tour through the British West Indies, by, 419— 
scarcity of books on that subject, ib—sketch of the Antigua land- 
scape, 420—account of the wreckers, 421—anecdote ofa fisherman, 
422—account of Teach the pirate, 423—remarks on the treatment 
of the slaves, 424—reflections on the fate of the original inhabitants, 
426. 

Medicine, history of, little else thane succession of fanciful systems, 185 
—whence the epinion that all theory in, is useless, 184. 

Mineralogy, philosophical definition of, 289. 

Minerals ejected unaltered by Vesuvius, 40. 

Montague, Lady Mary Wartley, statement of facts respecting the first 
publication of her Letters, 254. 

Morgan’s Comparative View of the Public Finances, &e. 75—general 
positions maintained in, ib.—objections to,76—average amount of 
the expences of the war establishment during several periods, ib.— 
permanent taxes, &c. 77—general table of the relative expences of 
the three last wars, 78—means employed by ministry for raising mo- 
ney, 79—objections to Mr. Morgan’s arguments against the profusion 
of ministry, 81. 

N 

Names, primitive, origin of, 399. 

Nations, remarks on the progress of, from weakness to maturity, 47. 

Neergaard, the biographer of Dolomieu, 286—versatility of his genius, 
287—specimen of the information he furnishes, ib. 

Negroes, heats of tropical climates better supported by, than by white 
people, 405—cause of explained, 407. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, remarks on Dr. Horsley’s edition of the works of 258: 

-Voah, geographical knowledge of, 389. 

oO 


Oak, veneration of the Druids for, 397. 
Objects, inanimate, varieties in the sensations excited by, 174—external, 
circumstances which occasion the sensation of beauty in, 175. 
Odin, Richards’, a drama, story of and extracts from, 339. 
P 
Palladium, examination of the properties of, 164—remarkable circun'- 
stances in its composition, 167. 
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Phenicians, acquainted with the British isles, $92. 

Principles, of legislation and morality, inquiry into the difference be: 
tween, 8. 

Piety, recommended, 385. 

Pleasures, Mr. Bentham’s enumeration of those of which man is sus- 
ceptible, 5. 

Poetical, extracts—from Lydgate, 158—from Carew, 163—from Chat- 
terton, 216—from a poem entitled ‘ Universal Beauty,’ 239—from 
Cowper, 283—from Sotheby’s translation of Virgil’s Georgics, 297~ 
from Richards, 339. 

Preacher, Christian, character he should endeavour to maintain, 191. 

Prepositions, Latin, remarks on Dr. Hill’s philosophy of, 473. 

Procrastination, dangers of, exemplified, $31. 

Puissaye, M. causes to which he ascribes the French revolution, 100— 
some account of him, 104—part he acted in the debates of the cham- 
ber of nobles, 106—takes the constitutional oath, 107—consequences 
of the king’s flight to Varennes, 108—examination of the policy of 
the other European powers at the time of the French revolution, 109 
—conduct of the emigrants, | 10—Puissaye raises a body of royalists, 
ib.—is seconded by Baron Wimpffen, 111—marches to oppose the 
troops of the convention, | 12—defeats them, | 1$—his troops seized 
with a panic, ib.—retires into Brittany, 114—reflections on courage, 
ib.—he sets out for England, 116. 


Quesnai, what sort of labour really productive, according to, 358—ar- 
gument of his followers concerning the value of labour answered, 


361. 
R 

Rashleigh, Mr. his laudable disposition to diffuse information, 117. 

Religion, Christian, importance of the doctrines peculiar to, 192—influ- 
ence of, favourable to the enjoyment of life, 193. 

Revolution, French, causes which produced it, 100. 

Richards, George, his poems, 337—expectations raised by his earlie: 
performances, ib.—not fully gratified in the present work, 338—gene- 
ral estimate of its merits, ib.—contents of the first volume, ib.—story 
of, and extracts from his Odin, 339—contents, &c. of the second vo- 
lume, 342. 

Rumford, Count, Inquiry concerning the nature of heat, &e. by, 399— 
service rendered to science by his experiments, ib—original experi- 
ments of, 400—account of the apparatus employed by him in his in 
vestigations of the nature of heat, ib.—description of a thermoscope, 
402—method of employing it, 404—beneficial effects resulting to 
the natives of cold climates from smearing themselves with oil, 406— 
of a similar practice of the Hottentots, 407—how the negroes are 
enabled to support the heats of tropical climates, 407-—examination 
of some of the general inferences deduced by the Count from his ex- 
periments, 409—practical remarks, 414—distinguishing features of 
the author’s style of writing, 415—curious phenomenon observed by 
him in the glaciers of Chamouny, ib.—his explanation of, 416—0b_ 
jections to, ib. 





Russia, in what degree her intérests are connected with those of other 
nations, 59. 

S 

Salmon, their manner of depositing their spawn, 72—enemies of, 73. 

Sensibility, circumstances by which it is affected, 6. 

Sermons, remarks on the composition, &c. of, 190. 

Sketches, on the intrinsic strength, &c. of France and Russia, a singular 
performance, 43—@remarks on the talents of the author, ib.—en the 
progress of nations from weakness to maturity, 47—his opinion of 
the immense natural resources of France examined, 48—his defici- 
ency in general views, 49—consequences proguosticated from the 
French revolution, 50—observations on the state of St. Domingo, 52 
—military resources of France considered, 55—line of conduct. which 
she will probably pursue towards Russia and England, 57—of ‘the 
connexion between Russia and other nations, 5y—consequences which 
may result to Great Britain from an alliance between France and 
Russia, 61—measures of direct hostility to be apprehended from 
thence, ib.—how to be guarded against, (4. 

Slave trade, great importance of the question regarding its abolition, 
476—unparalleled sufferings oceasioned by, 478—pleas of the trad- 
ers for its continuance considered, 479. 

Slaves, remarks on the treatment of, in the West Indies, 424. 

Smith, Dr. a theory of, refuted by Lord Lauderdale, $48—his division 
of labourers into productive and unproductive, 354—no solid distine- 
tion between the effective powers of the two classes, 355—definition 
of capital, 366. 

Spencer, some account of, 161—short critique upon his style of poetry, 
162. 

State, future, remarks on, 174. 

Sulphur, supposed an agent in the fusion of lavas, 36. 

Synonymous, definition of the word, 400. 

T 

Table; general, of the relative expences of the three last wars, 78. 

Taste, observations on the influence of custom in matters of, 177. 

Teach, John, the famous pirate, account of, 423. 

Theory of the formation of language, 398. 

Thermoscope, description of, 402. 

Thomson, Dr. his system of chemistry, 1 20—remarks on the preface to, 
121—what the professed object of the work, ib.—division of the sub- 
ject, 122—division of simple substances, 124—of compounds, 1 25— 

‘ subdivisions of the primary compounds, | 26—definition of chemistry, 
127—manner of treating of the simple bodies, ib.—of the simple com- 
bustibles, 128—of caloric, 129—of the equal distribution of temper- 
ature, 131—effects of heat, ib.—capacity of bodies for heat, 132— 
tables of the difference of specific caloric in bodies, &c. 133—of cold, 
134—of the sources of caloric, 135—tables of the constituent parts of 
water,136—division of acids, ib.—table of the constituent parts of oil, 
137—of salts, 158—of affinity, 140—contiguous attraction, 141—co- 
hesion, ib.—of heterogeneous affinity, 142—consideration of the me- 





thods proposed to express the strength of every affinity in numbers,” _ 
144—-of compound affinity, 145—chemical examination of nature, 146 
—of the atmosphere, ib.—definition of mineralogy, 147—classification 

of minerals, 147. 

Torre del Greco, effects of an eruption of lava on, 37. 

Transactions of the Highland Society, of Scotland, 63—what the objects 
of the Society, ib,— Walker on peat, 66—on the cattle and corn of the 
Highlands, G3 —Macnab, &c. on black cattle, @®—Somerville on the 
growth, &c. of corns, ib,—on heath, 70—Macdonald on manufactures, 
ib.—Rennie’s plan ofan inland village, ib,—Walker on the natural his- 
tory of the herring, 71—on the naturai history of the salmon, 72— 
Melville on the fisheries of Scotland, 73—-Headrick on improvements 
in the Highlands, ib-general remarks on the preceding papers, 74. 

Trisirem, Sir, a romance, by Thomas the Rhymer, 427—outline of the 
story of, 428—some account of the author, 437—inquiry into the an- 
tiquity, &c. of the poem, 438—history of, 439. 

U 

Value of acommodity, how constituted, according to Lord Lauderdale, 
$47—as considered by former writers, ib. 

Vesuvius, account of an eruption of, 30. 

Virgil, curious commentary on a passage of, 390. 

Universe, inference drawn from the marks of design in, placed on its true 
foundation, 171. 

Volcanoes, causes of,the erroneous descriptions of the eruptions of 28— 
supposed formerly to be eruetations of a central fire, 32—objections 
to that hypothesis, ib. , 





Ww 
Wealth, how distinguished from riches by Lord Lauderdale, 345—pub- 
lic, definition of, 350—of an individual, how to be estimated, 351. 
Wreckers, account of/421. 
Y 
Yeoman, English, situation of, during the middle ages, 159. 
Z 
Zemindary in the neighbourhood of Benares, account of, 322, 
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